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‘the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (DHEW) to give 


: a arta ata and a more detailed analysis of materials used to 


y the ‘impact of the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 
en R) on children’ in day} care. This impact Study wad part of a 
Larger: project to investigate two ‘questions: Is the Federal 
regulation of day.cage financed under Title XX appropriate? Are the 
specific requirements for day care now. imposed under Title Xx 


appropriate? This volume's seven chapters concern “grouping .of . 


children, carégiver qualifications, educational services, 
environmental standards, nutrition, health, and parent involvemant. | 
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a “In answering thoge estions the Department analyzed 
. @ata and, issues along three parallel lines of inquiry:  s. 
.. the impact of. the: FIDCR of children, families and oviders, 
‘examined in Chapter-2; th@ costs of imposing, the F DCR, 
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‘ - ' "In June 1978 the Secretary of the Department of «| 3 
“Health, Education.and Welfare transmitted ‘to Congress: the - 
“Report on the Appropriateness of the Federal Interagency ° 


Day Care Requirements (FIDCR)¢4 Report of Findings and 
Recommendations", pursuant Lo Lhe provisions of tha. Social 


' Services Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93-647). 


. _ : ; ; 
‘The: mandate ‘contained in Section: 2002 (a) ’-(9) (B). of 


Tithe xX of the Social Security Act required. the Secretaky . 
-. to submit to Congress "an evaluation of the appropriate- 
'-- ness of the requirements. >. together with any recommenda- 
ti@ns he may have for modifications of those requirements." | 


Definition of the word “ appropriateness" was not pro-' | 


_ vided, by Congreas in P.L. 93-647 nor were criteria by, which. 


the appropriateness :of the’ FIDCR might be evaluated. In 


‘developing its approach to the preparation of the report, | 
' therefore, the. Department looked to the congressional back- 
- ground of the ‘intents and goals of Title XX’ and the FIDCR. 


Yhe Department decided that the report ‘should attempt. _ 
- to answer two fundamental.questions: — . - Rg Fy 


es ‘1. , Is ‘the Federal regulation ‘of day care financed. . 
‘+. under Title XX appropriate? - i 

|. 2, Are the: specific, requirements now imposed appro- _ 
priate? a . “« a es ; 
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analyzed in Chapter 3; and thé administration of the FIDCR 


ata 1 levels of governmgnt, discussed in Chapter 4.” 
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‘The present volume contains: the technical paper pre-, 
ae ' pared to: give additional gata and more detailed analysis © 
NY os ‘of the materials in Chapter 2 of the pepensy cate ampac 
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At che? tina of. transmittal che Department) declared ‘its 


“+. intention to publish. three’ ephnical Papers . to “expand on 
. these three major topics. © 
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; . cane vs “ . 
aa ge a e © 2 THZRODUCTTON . : 
aro ar “the ese Day Caye’ Requirements: (FIDCR) consist} i 
i ote %",, OE nine componente: 1) staff/chijd ratio, group: size and age - - 


- * iy various types ‘Of day care facilities, 2) training of staff, 3 
ie educational services, 4). erivironmental standards, 5) social ‘services, 
ae, . 6) -health and ‘nutritidOnal services, 7) “parent involvéuent, : 8). aduin~ 
i, : - istkation and coordination, and"9) evaluation. ,.The purpose "of this "| 
ae ins paper is to discuss the impact of: these nine .canponents of. the: | -- e 
“ieee ral Interagency: ‘bay Care Requirements on ‘children, families and’. — 
eos PARES vider's ° in order.,to assess the appropriateness or coraged o - 4 
ae OF thy Feyuirenents. OE Pp a. wine | 


Ay . : . é . cay ‘ . . au 7s 


a. re ideally, “wht such an Svaluation is to be maiie ;! both the’ erogra 
one a itself, and the cri evia for judg ing its success are sufficiently well-. 

OS le ewe tie ‘defined to permit, réasonably precise comparisons Of program intentions 
ie - “and results... Unfortunately, such "scientific" assessinents ate rarely ~ 
an Tee oe : ’, posaibie for. ‘real-world,social prograns. ‘the array of: potential vari- | 

ee < ables is almost ‘always 80 gréat and the existing circumstances so “ 
ae ae difficult. to control that. evaluations:are inevitably inexact.. ‘Typical 
a _ es, » "> °4@ tHe Comment ‘of ‘one adninistrator responsible for p planning . 
eee <r ‘evaluation who was quoted ina recent article on’ evaluation eee 

ye ie on » pesearch-as saying; "We might.as well be candid: federal program - 9 = + | 
‘hs ae Loree os ue “ evaftations So far have. been laryely ineffective." (Rein and White, a ae 
Bs ~ wee ee 1977). Evaluation problems ‘have ook espécially severe in the case o 4 
we BE DE Programs for young children. ra an extended examination of the” = 
ic aie as ‘ipdicies available for evaluating gyre programs for young children — oe 
S28 a oe in ‘the areas: of. preschool. and primary. school education, day care, 

ee fanily: innterverition, ‘health care,’ + incane ard housing, for: example, we 

, sO White, et al., (1973) contluded that virtually no program in. these , 
7 *. areas is. eValuable, except for selected aspects, -This is true, — 
7% o 9 White coricluded, partly because: policymakers fail to @becify program 
ad ee “objectives concretely enough and partly because the measuring Be 
rere e aes a and other - tools of social science are too undeveloped.’ 


ye ss o ame " Beyond the general problens faced by evaluators: in virtually all . 

eee peo.’ 00 social programs, there are particular’ problems where day care and the 

Vu ge, > ¢s FIDCR are concerned.’. There is no reliable assessment of the degree 

uel 2” -@f -caapliance with each provision of FIDCR in all states. More than 
‘a few provisions of the FIDCR, as well as the, criteria to be: used for 

he termining expected levels’ of .outcanes,, ares not well defined. And §. 

‘the federal day care legislation: authorizing programs covered by the ot 
“": . BIDCR embgdies a diverse mixture of public policies and goals, some =‘) ‘7, .. 

Of them not oe is Suhacireal with one enechet eo ; 


ine Rederal legislation focuses on supporting the family; Aroc * 


funds, for example, were: intended to help female heads of one-parent ere 
"+ °° households stay at édine to care for their children. _ Other. legiglation:.. | 
Pack ‘aims’ at broader societal goals which may sometimes work at cross pur.” 
poses. with the. AFDC program. For. exanple,, one, Congressional intent. . 
reflected in Title XX is ‘that special efforts be made. to ‘employ 


Qo 3 


_ welfare mothers; ‘thus canpe] ling. the use of surrogate child care. 

- Whe Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements refleat this Situation. 

~ | the education componént of the FIDCR was shaped by the pringiples — 

' 4 “underlying the compensatory education ‘canponent of Head-Start, which.. 
- °° + attempts to inaximize the potential of economically culturally de- . 
oc. 2 _ prived children. whose enviroments would -otherwise/cripple their .— . 
‘y  .q development. Other sections,of the FIDCR focus on levels of" care \-° 
3 “\ - -sutLicient to protect against. physica! or psychological harm but not. 
necessarily sufficient to. Loster positive development. 40 0 


S 


a , .As a result of these ambiguities, abasic prerequisite’ of evalua- Let 

fae os tiff. = sufficient precision in both program and goals to allow assess- 

. Bact ‘is to a considerable degree not present so far..as the FIDCR is 
-/ eoncerned. ‘To gather together a’ series of. studies which, look.gt: child, 


Cake Guirey aver. and: parent*outcanes. in day care situations, covered by federal 
oA J standards ‘and lo compare these outcanes: wilh a predetermined set.ot 


ss . gutcanes is not possible with respect (to mdst provisions:oL the VLDCR. 


SS terete 


__ if the’ FIDCR cannot be tested directly*with laboratory precision, - 
“the appropriaténess of the provisions can nonetheless be assessed in — - 
other ways. The results of recent ‘research in-the field of day care _ 
reg related areas:can be reviewed, analyzed, and synthesized in an. ,; 
T effort to determine what the developmental impacts of,.various canponents | 
of day-care programs are likely to be for children, ‘families'or caére- 
_ givéra. > Most such researeh was not designed specifically to evaruate 
the impact of the. FIDCR, but the variables’ being studied in many 
sediagleagi gat closely related, to’ the: FIDCR components and .can contri- 
, « bute to “understanding of their potential impact. . Gathering a . 
., @onsensus of expert. opinion on various day care ‘issues can also offer 
. perspectives on the FIDCR's appropriateness. .Both a.survey of exist- _- 
: ving research, and.an assessment, of expert opinion have been undertaken. 
. ‘The ‘results are reported inthis paper. 2 4. Dt _—s 
oe 


 * a Grit hi an approach | to.the evaluation: of appropriateness is not” . 


4 


° 


> without drawbacks, however. For. policy purposes, findings of the 2. 
“? ‘gtudies’considered ought to be generalizable to the day care popula- — 


tion to which the, FIDCR standards are applied. Unfortunately, a + ag 
* number of factorg in the available research create problems when = - - ~ 
extPapolation is attempted. For one thing, the so-called "creme de — 
_*. . a‘créme" phenomenon —~ the studying. of highly unrepresentative 
+. 2: samples — is exceedingly common in day care research. Research 


and en ce are often university“based, have a great, 
: he | ar ST ar 3 . #. ‘ : " ; ou se ; -_ - 7 : sa a : = 5 ‘or 5 ae 
_ - . ‘ 2 She eos : ; a . 7 
_ . a 
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‘deal of expertise associated with them, involve a unique “espirit" 
auwony the statf, and comoonly have no more than two orvthree children’ + 
|). per ‘caregivér; they. are hardly "typical" day care programs. Poor. 
‘y ~. Quality day care is almost never studied. Nevertheless, the findings 
from these special projects can highlight the’ variables that-appear 
- to be of major importance and thus shed light an the appropriate- . 
ness of the FIDCR." .° , _ - fee ne 
. A second ‘complication in extrapolation from existing research to 
the FIDCR'js that, unti} the last 15 years almost no child development . 
-’” yesearch Was dohe in day*care settings. Until comparatively recently, - 


‘wost studiés,. focused on naternal child attachment, children reared . © 2 
‘in institutions or other severely Geprived settings, and animal devglop- 
‘ment. ‘ Also, for many years, very little attention was paid to the =. y 

developing infant. Thus, for purposes of this report many studies ss 

wee. exantined which were not'day care studies per se, but rather wer . 


, . Studies which focused on related issues. From the’ large body of child - 

‘, development and early childhood education literature, studiés were. . 
identified in: areas-such as mother/child attachment, parent training = ! 
and preschdol (non-day care) intervention projects. Under certain’ le 
research condjtions,’ one can see a ready transferability of conclu" 
sions to federally reyulated day care. Under other conditions, direqk —»S 
extrapolation may be more difficult. © 06 9. 7 oan 
ei \ . ‘ . A ad 
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. A final’ issue regarding generalizatioh'arises from the fact tHat i 4 
~ the relevant studies located involved small — often non random samples ° 
‘ which do not, allow generaPizag¢ion of findings to larger populations. a 
.. '. ‘Thas, in‘ assessing existing research, one must ‘keep in mind that small 
' samples may yield findings which are substantively important though 
~ “the numbers df children involved may notvbe sufficient to allow statis- ° 
tical significance. When a. day care*study based on a very small sample | - 
— tails to.find a significant effect, that does not necessarily mean -bhe | 
‘ ellcet dors, not exist, and would not appear given a Larger sample. Ob. 
vourse, the reverse may also be true: studies of siiall groups ol : 
children may suggest conclusitins that.are transitory or less. important 
. than they seemed, Evaluation and extrapolation to 21IG8 niust be 


oo 


. been attempted to assess this phenotiena. Therefare, almost no pro- : 
\ jections can be made about what behaviors at specific ages-in.a specific — “s 
» ‘ehvironient ‘will: predict later behaviors in’a givem environment. _ 
“Additional. problems which have‘been encountered in sane of the 
-* | gtudies examined:. many yield findings which are difficult to interpret 
because the design variables are not adequately described; statistical | 
e 2° he . . . : : nr 
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a “techniques employed may be unsound or unsopiitstjcated; negative find- . : 
: \“dngs-—which in fact are in important source. of information — are rarely ~ | 

réported; few studies*have been replicated and the. criterion measures ° 

loyed are often too crude to. detect any weal differences among groups 

ar to assess development especially of ‘infants. ‘The.. latter problem -~ 

+ the seriously underdeveloped state-of-the-art of measurement techniques 


_ =» has ‘hampered ‘all’ social ‘sciénce research attempts at assessing the 


 dmpact of day Cate ‘on-children and ‘providers. ~ 


a ae . ve 2 Bh sent — oe S 
"Even withsall these Gifficulties, the examination of existing 
- ‘research and the gathering.of expert opinions has proved to be. . Ee 
* extremely fruitful. Indeed some. of’ the problems described above are 
. not. always. so troublesane as they seem. For example, same of the day | - 
_’ dare canponents regulated by’ the FIDCR have a we}1 understood impact,” 
' independent of context, ‘good nutrition, for example. - Second, 


“gomé variables have been, studied extensively enough sin ether contexts 


and for enough different age groups’ to permit at least limited trans- 
ferability..” Third, some day care research, though not designed to 
test the appropriateness of the FIDCR, happeps to approximate what 
such ‘an evaluation would be. Fourth, as the arch-experimenter himself 


‘has stated, there are other ways Of knowing ‘than through experiment ~- 
. (Campbé]l, 1975). Close familiarity with real life day care situa- 


‘tions imay sometimes yield insights which are superior to those. offered ee 5 Be 
“. by the systematic research available now. | a av 8 . oe, | wee . 


" Camplenenting these research findings and expert opinions’ are - ; 


the.preliminary findings from two major day care studies—one of, 
which has three important, substudies—currently in progress. They = 
avé financed by the Administration for Children, Youth) and Families, 
(ACYF). in HEW.'’ The studies examine specific FIDCR policy variables, . 
particularly those related to staffing. and.group composition, Brief . 


a 
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‘descriptions of the stidiea follow. 


1 lee 


& : ° 


(NDCS) is a 4-year study of _center- 


1 day care. 
jn 1978.- As. of-January 1978, study staff had * 


_. @baerved ami tested 1,800 children, interviewed 1,100 parents, — 


| gtaf€ qualifications, and other center characteristics (€.g-,.. 
.  @ducational program, physical facility) both on the:develop-. = 
‘ment o£ preschool children and'on the cost.of the center. 


Tt was begun in 1974 and-is scheduled 
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“. . oe . 7 — fn ¢ ‘ aes - . ‘ “Ss os : 
3 - aan on Zoe ee ae - ae i ” 
he ao. ae a4 oo oe Day care st ,which examinesyday care .*. 
oY a . center "Of 30 Re, currently avaikable.for chfldren under a 
oo Ts the age. 0€' 34: Thé.study focuses primarily on issues related =. "@ 
Reet a _ to ‘group. composi ticn and. “staff qualificay . re 
FY i “¢ ‘ . : . a. 
Weces, 7. oe Ff 


oe a” 
oes i 1 come - ‘the. DCS S Supply Study, which is a national survey of more 
ee Soe .F yo” that 3,000 directors in a stratified randan. sample. of day >. 
ee gee 4 Care jeenters. The study describes | variations in progmans, ‘- 7 + 
a ae ". gtafe, and. finances and: demographic mixes Of children across’ ™ 
7 ae _ States and tygs.of centers. The ‘survey data. are being used - 
ee Se ee ---) extrtapolat? the: national implications of NDCS cost-)— 
oe . effects anal ‘and. to, develop an econometric t of the es ‘ 
fey fe w. . 3h _ impact of. the’ day care market of Federal regulations eal oa 
oe et Coe ing policies,~and méni toring Practices. vO an 
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‘te a inact aietiess 
‘ “investigat ah of family day tare. homes—in . a vatiety of natura) ae 
settings. | 11 be completed’ in: 1979. '.The study is based oe 

: ‘on. Goes with’ caregivers ‘and parents and on @bservations — i. 

i ’ bf caregivers “and ‘children. “It is expected to provide descrip” - 

7 “tive profiles:of three structurdtly diatinct | ‘types of family ; hx 
Jay: care. hemes rx: inl icensed ‘hones ‘Operating. ‘independent of , ” 
the regulatory’ aystem; licenged | hemes. Operating within a for- By tage ity 

Ae cow nt "" mal regulatory system; . and sporisored . homes operat ing’: ‘as ‘part oe We 4 
Seta’ eee 4 Bere a netwobk, of: shames ' under: the adninistrative — of ery Pe re oe 
ee 7 “spdnso ing: agency.” - . et, a . a, Se 
po. 7 the ary, ‘findings of ‘the: National | ‘pay + Cie study ‘and its ae ae 
| ow . -thregeaubs tities: constitute. only a small ‘part of the analysis. planned. — 
Farther sis-i8 rieeded to’ expand and. refine these findings.” As, with | 
"any ‘study of this magnitude; a'critical review by analysts not directly) 4 

* -_involved in-the studies’ is recommended to confirm the validity.of the J 00 for. 

findings ‘and their. generalizability. The studies and £indifhgs have faq, 

+ already undergone much, scgutiny by peer. review panels. ‘The preliminary . = 4 

‘Eindings ‘have been’ inckuded ‘in this: paper -because  they.sketch as clearly ¢ 

- and’ regponsibly as possible the picture that: has emerged thus far of — : Ca 

the steents. that: ee tio ‘the quality of cay. care essere cag ee OS 


2 > cithedliational ‘Dav Care Wass 8b 


nen STUDIES WERE REVIEWED EXPERT OPINION WEIGHED, 


mie . : a ihe analyeis® and ayntiwale of the research: and "evaluakion ataaied ete 
- «involved the: following: - each availablé study was examined to, deterinine - __ ia 
+. the chronological, cage of the* subjects, the number of subjects in each. 
-.. , group, socie-economic’ status of ‘the subjects, the ‘organizational © ie 
structure of the program (howAghildreh were assigned to caregivers, | 
quality of caregivers. and~the general ‘philosophy of the programs se 4 ne 
ig * a whether the programs were = or center based.) ” -.* 2 #2 
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|. py"the thoroughness of the logic employed, and thd extent to which. 
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"| Literature asked the follqwing three questions: =) 


lw in . policy in question depends on'causally prior variables. 


‘When divergent findings were reported, the research procedures 


“’’."  <" relatively straight-forward, the canons: of "seasonéd intuition" or = «4 Be 
F “expert opinion” are not. In-much of the ‘day care: literature, for’ = . * 4% | 
‘divgtance, hypotheses, or conclusions are not supported directly by aa: ne 

' "systematic evidence. ‘The. standard used in evalyating.this information - oe 
Ao + ah synthesizing it with the more systematic evijence was areasonable . |‘. 
ood pule Of thumb. that a hypothesis is at least tental&jvely supported if . oS aoe? 
there istno systemétic evidence against it-and if’ a 


. Oa 
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. and diréction of a relationship, bu€ also the-Size of the, 
relationship. At, times existence and direction were the ;. - 
. most that gould be identified. = = =. | er . - 
ce. hoe : Ow aS : oa ; i plcry * i! . 4 
» .. (2) How much of the observed. relationship ‘oetween BMiven policy * © °° 
es and outcome is a spurious byproduct of the fact tthe .- _ ne 


: question that will be _acknowlédged; along with. the a claims. |. ; 


; “this: analysis. Wntancy und toddlerhood, the: early chi luhoou yuarb, | - 
ald school-aye years, have’ received differential attention trom * Be 
‘ \ rae wt . : ‘ ’ . 7 - : . sae a . a D ‘ ‘ 
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(. hee analytic framework guiding the, review of the' research 


(1): How ‘strony is the observed relationship between policy . 6 . 
_yariables (characteristics’of child care facilities” er 
_ which are regulated) and-outcomes (cognitive, physical,- ok 
Social and emtionalgbehavior.of children and caregivers?) bao 
An attempt was made not merely t@establish the existence, = = . 


. (social. cla8s of the children) that also’affect thé outcqne on 
‘Or that. interact with the poli¢y ih affecting the outcome? 


** (3) What are the mechanisms by which a given yoLicy variable . 4 
exerts its influence on particular outcomes? In the multi~,, | ‘ 
; variate analysis sense, one poset Se to identify .all the . 
:S)®& pelevant intervening variables (c&regiver behavior, adult/ . 

-. '*\" ghild interaction) and measure them-correctly.. 


were examined to identify and explain the possible reasons for t re te Bs 
differences. Some:of these reagons'were: |) different sample Sobe- a :. 4 
lation {disadvantaged children vs. middle: class children), sample’ Voy, ae, 

esign, inyltiple indications which were slightly different in meaning, 2... 
idiosyncrogies of partidular measurement ingtruments’ and response bias. =. +" - ; 


..Finally,.while the \raditional ganons of phen! research are «0, 


k number of experi-: .* 
anced ‘observers believe it is true. Arguments @re aldo evalutted” = | 


underlying assumptions were consistent with evidence iri related 
fieids..jWhete expert opinion provides divergent angwers to the sane 


“une gumment concerning Fhe age range of studies: avai table for ee 
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= | es - 
oe gevelopeental psychology. There are large 'g in the research data" i. ° 
-. for various, age groups. This leads "to the problem of generalizing uy 


‘. . €indings across ‘age categories. For ‘example, a finding of ‘thé, import- 
ance of caregiver stability in infant care does not mean that that 
factor has the same impact (or any) for school-aged chijdren. Occas~ 
sionally studies may examine the interaction pf age-of child with the 

' treatment variable, but this is clearly the unusual case. ; 


cel ’ 
‘A major focus of this papér then is to provide empirical evidence . ~ 
. ‘and a consensus of expert opinion togassist policy makers in specifying 
staridards for day‘care ,that,, ingefaras possible support the well- 
being of children in federally funded day care. It. has become apparent, "': 
di however, that this goal requires a,more specific definition. It is not —§ |: 
-  glear, for example, what level of well-being should be supported. Should . 
these children be maintained at a ‘level’ of development that would have ” 
." been supported had they remained in their home setting (a level that in ¢ ‘ 
. fact varies with each’hane setting)? .Or, for those childre® to . 4 
be at developmental’ risk because of factors associated with tl environ~ * 
«ivamental circumstances, should the Federal Government provide special- 
“Opportunities to maximize their deve t potential? Is it, the total 
- well-being of children that is to be™Supparted, or only their imnediate 
well-being while in the day care setting? © re as. 


As *policy-inakers have struggled with the basic questions of 
\ what kind of day care the. federal government should- support and’ what 
the FIDCR's goals should be, much attention hasbeen given to ‘the’ con-~’ 
cepts of "harm" and "risk." 'Since federal, funds for day care are finite, . a 
“increases in mandatory quality standards are almost certain to mean de- . , 
~” creases ‘in the number of children who can be servéd. ‘The prospect of such “" ~~ 
trade-offs has led to the suggestion by sane that federal standards. should 
, be set highenough to avoid’ significant’ risk of harming childrén in day, 
By, Care, but ho higher. This approach has been seen as a way to assure 
; . Optimum use of fédetal, funds. As a result, “efforts have been made to 
delineate the roles played by individual day carte camponents.in child ‘ 
developinent. s _. * ; _ Es oe 


er, Unfortunately, child development research has only just begun to RS 
; : delve into the. question of what, minimum conditions are necessary for _ 
age-appropriate development to take place and what might be necessary . . 
' £0 ohtain maximuy potential development, Thus, to’describe risk - 4 
_ conditions other than ‘by describing gross actions.or inactions, that 
yo wil) produce highly visible physical or’ psychological ‘damage is not 
easily done. Even more than with other basic questions on day care, * 
- both the research literature and expert opinion, quickly make clear © * Oe 
cone thing: it is extremely difficult to obtain answers that canbe : 
generalized broadly enough to providg a firm footing for natidnal.. 
policy decisions. _ a Ys aaa 


a ee i ce a & 4 
7 a Vuh of the literature examining the antecedents of harm in- eee 
me TY. vives children reared from infancy in severely deprived. environments -- .” 
ae udially ins€itutional environments. As noted, these studies are not si, 
‘A * campletelysrelevant ‘to day care. The three major studies = oe , 
it study of orphans adopted versus non-adopted \children, Skeels' study + 
a. \ Of infantg placed: in an institution for mentally retarded, and er 
., > Kagan's sfudy of rural Indian’ habies) all indicate, however, that 
‘ early. defrivation effects can Re ameliowated by a-stimuldting environ- : 
es \ | ¢ cInent. , However, the inc | simulation which came from improved - a ee 
ae _ ,envirormental- conditjons was introduted while the children were still — ie 
~%" infants. ‘These studies do not tell us whether the observed develop- - . 
4+,” inental differences could have been 80 successfully reversed had the 
- "gp |. environmental intervention been introduced at a later period in the . 
|, oo 4 child's life. , Certainly some of the low SES children in Title XX 
‘- ".. @ay care come from environments which are not conducivé to develop- . Spee 
meant which Will allow the child to. function in a-highly catplex tech-° es 
~ nological society. For these children, poor day care conditions will — 
not necessarily be ameliorated, by improved conditions outside of 
day care. For\that child then, the chances of long term tive _ 
effects of a poor home environment are great. Early envirormental 
disaivantaged (poor quality day chre plus poor home environment) 
became permanent as they are later ‘socially reinforced. In the, | . 
= _., Skeels study, those children who remained; in the deprived orphanage, 
environment when found 21 years iater were “not living sélf-sufficiént’ |- 
- lives. ‘Thus, for the control children the early deprived environment ‘ 
~~ canpounded by continued enviromental disadvantages profoundly affected \ | : 
their intellectual. and social development.. Thus, although the effects | os 
- | ‘of-hamful environments can be reversed, it is apparent that inter  § fo 
e vention is needed in thé form of a supportive environment.. For many Hy 
'. -this is the day..care facility, not the hames © . ~ 2a a8 
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“AB pointed out above there are certain "insulating" orgameliorat~ 7. 
‘ing’ conditions” (as well as. debilitative ones) which can modify the - | ee 
: “ -gfifects of a child care environment .—. in this instance day care wt 
ity. 3% environment’ of a given quality. The most important is of jurse . Oe 
Mota 7. | the family. ft is important never “to lose sight of this fact. . Family - 
-,¢ , > ¢ixcumstances, attitudes, and behavior powerfully influence the’ ° | to) 
a — Outcome of: day care: (Heinicke, Strasaman, et: dl., 1973); Hess et’gl., 
_ .. 1969}: Bronifenbrenner., 1970; Rowe et ali’; 1972; Schaefer, 1970; White ~ . 
et al., 1973; Emlen, 1975). A ‘variety of demonstrations ‘have‘shown  -, *; 
that interventions designed to strengthen parental functioning. affect 


: ; oe ge 


1 5". day care outcomes for the child, whether day care aneans center care: | 
e | 2 (Neinicke, Strassnan, et al., 1973), family day ‘care (Gray, 1970), - iy 
a ae Or. care (Leveriatéin, 1970).. Parent involvement, whether overt - 


Tele \ ‘or covert_and in. its many forms, is an intggral component of the - Te * gs 
: day care envirormént (Hoffman, 1971). Schaefer (1970) emphasizes = = + * 


' = 4 -that parents.are the primary educational institution. To adequately. 
. | assess: the - impact. of a” particular day care environment onachila =”. ee 
‘ ~~ Fes 7 cries re ‘ oe os , % oo - a “3 fos = e ‘ ; ; 1 on : / a 
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one must krfow ‘the nature. of the x ‘ationship between the child and . 4 ee 
his family while in care. Day care must always be considered in the — gc I 
context of the oe and the a between the. two can' t be 
Agnoved. ° m 
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q, A . . 

. ’ Subrounded by so:much c xity, so many ‘variables, . and 80 
much that.is imperfectly unde: , the policy-maker is almost ,_.. 8 
Gertain /to find the “harn/risk" peg to, standard setting of . : 
only the most general help. ‘To be sure, everyone will agree that | Ps Cus 
_ Washington should not support, care that “harms” children‘or even* " ) 7 | 

-'runs a Bignificant risk of harming - them. Yet reaching a‘broad con- . * ° 
sensus on precisely what, standards are needed  fo- at Amit havin is 6 -) e . 
extremely diffidult, as the endtess. controversy: Wer thé FIDCR has | oe og 

-ainply. demonstrated. At one end of the spectrum are those who would 

_ limit federal- standards strictly ta-the relm bf preventing physical’ ~ gta ee 

_ harm -- injury, disease, long-term impairment of health. A great . i: 
«many ‘other participants in the PIDCR debate believe the standards _ 7a. 
should take cognizance of at least some psychological, social, and « |, “4 
coynitive hazards tO age-appropriate development. At the other end =. a! 


" - of the spectrum are child advocates who believe children almost by 


ef 


:, supportive and stimulative services needed to assure ‘maximum Ce 


a reseiittt: ‘and the epintone of experts can roviae valuable “ 
i 


’ definition have been harmed if they do not receive the full array of as i : 


ment of- individual -Potential. ‘ 


nsights into some aspects of day care ,and child rdevelopment. They | en a 
- can’ offer useful guidance on the broad issues to be resolved. In.the ° 
end, however , decisions on federal day care standards — like most a 
important issues of public policy — must be,made with .less than pet- | i ie 
tect infomation. © Formulations such as "harn/risk," ' while potentially an 


a ___ helpful, are no substitute for a careful and sensitive eftort to balance ” Se 


benefits, costs, and competing, values and poaneey of view. 


Distingtions are ‘nade in this paper between those elements nt ast 
are necessary to support the well-being of the child while in the day. - 
- Care’ setting (care elements) ahd those that‘affect. the total well-being ¢ 
of the child but are not related to the child's -immediate well-being : 


— ® while in ‘the day care setting (noncore elements)’. Clearly, all nine, en a | 


elements of the FIDCR are rot core elements. . However, Sone -noncore | 
elements, such as social services and parent involvement, . directly 
influence: the ‘quality of interaction between the child and parent or . 
caregiver, which tn turn.affects the social, emotional, and cognitive . 
development Of the oe ° 


ORGANIZATION ; | 
This paper is divided into seven topice. 
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. discussed in the FIDCR Appropriateness Report. . 
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- ‘these are ‘gix of the nine present FIDCR cath nents. (health. and -- 


” nutrition ave treated as one requirement in the FIDCR).. ‘This‘paper’ 
does not deal with the Administration and Coordination component + — . 
or with the Evaluation camponent ‘because, thode two pl nly indirectly 


related to. the ‘well-being of ‘children in, care.‘ The 


, al Services 
ponent 4s not discussed ‘in this paper because it was adequately . 


"Bach of the camponent discussions (Grouping, Caregiver Quali+ 


7 


“fications, Education Services and Environment, Parent Invalvement,. — 


- issues-8 
_* the’ component*in the’real world of day care; anti a xeview of research’ . or 
'. results ‘and. expert opinion on that camponent: . The discussion. includes , 


. Health. and Nutrition) contains aibrief summary of the FIDCR provi~ 
sions relating to that component; when necessary a definition of ‘the., |. 
ing the component; a.description of the operation of +: - |." 


“ 


v 


rs 


- ah ‘examination of how the canponent appears to: affect’ the quality of 


care that children receive’, which dimehsions af the component appear 


to be most impartant, ‘and how the canponent appears to operaty in all 
wodes of care. Rach discussion concludes with an exanination of the 
_ implications of these data.for regulation of. that canpon . °* 


= will deal mainly with infant, toddler and preschool cente 


the data discussed in’ these sections and the findi 


- ing: both school age children and handicapped childreg in day care. | 


As a result, although the Federal Interagency, Nay Cafe Requirements - 


currently. includd these two populations, decision yakers are at a. 


serious disadvantaye when addressing the revision of requirements ~ 
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jhane day care. There-is only ‘a limited amount of information régard- it / ) 
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. “Many of ‘the things we: need can wait. The chita cannot. “ 


‘Right now is ‘the time his bones. are being formed, 


his blood - is being made and hig pennes are being developed. 


- To him we sriaia answer “eomprirow" 


Ris name is ‘Todey" 
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a “— PROVI Witurrtmcr! "0 hy te 

eo, ROVAR TON | se te nD SS . i 
DCR ‘contain specific “requirements regarding» 
la~staf ratiq, group size, and age mix for children 
in ]group day care, homes,. family day: care homes, and day 
‘centerg.. Becauge these elements are interrelstedr. “. 
63 are ‘carisidered tegether in the FIDCR under .th . 2 
a ee heh id’ "“Grduping of Children. ® Table 1.1 summarizes i 
_' "these 30 oe a a ie 3 a cee 


ae 4 sec LOR, THE ‘Issue -s a 


hild-staff. ratios cause more concern in the aay 

i eare es ld than any other aspect of the FIDCR.‘ There are ... 
ee ee _ two i drogstected reasons for. this concern. First, as*.. - 7a, ue 

@‘the ratio goes. down Ly ame ‘fewer children per staff =o 8. . 4. 

‘Smember), the cost.of day care goes up and, the number of ..- 
ee chilt&¥en' who can: be ‘dared: for. with a given amount of _- 
bie? he A | MENCY goes, ‘down. Second, there is.a widely perceived’ - 

je ar elationship between quality of care ‘and. retetiyely ‘low | _« 

Me Was fv Cgndgd-etaftt ‘ratios (few children cared for by dne adult). ~. - 

a I , Because of this interplay “between staffing ratio, quality, | aoa 
Tees) eomgt,” and’ number’ ‘of ‘children served, it is particularly - Pap. 
i aa Seay) * to identify--insofar as possible--the’ effects—-—.. =. 

' Of vary ngs “acige on" the: outcome of day: care: ‘programs . sha —_ 


ae ee Cattle ‘two, broad: sonin. of preventing: harm to children’ ee 

i bel oared | ion in Peet care and promoting ‘their social, - =... ... 

a © dptellecbyal; “and ty by a development may cequirer gl 

ia“ .x@gulations thdét differ.in important: ways. Consider, .«. a 

By J a, example, the number of adults needed to supervisé 2 °° 
aan ‘ah group of.children. Although relatively few may, ee 


ad 


we » sults to. prevent, accidents and keep’ conflict within © -, sees 

ae te “pounds a Eeyatively: sige number’ may be n ees to. aa _-* 
7 a . ‘ ne mY gee woe 

ol fi ms et ra oo : —_ “ . 

a a = \e . : se mae 

are: ' - @O 

ERIC : OW oan as 

— : | ’ v 5 & 7 


an : : ‘ eg : . 4 : ‘ . oF . #8 . ; . ‘ 
‘TABLE 1.1. FIDCR Requirements on Grouping of Childzen . - 
e . a te _* 2 ; f = 
7 ‘ ° ae ; y “ 
ts : : F 5 2 a ij ; a ; a 9 7 TT] et se ee . 
es — ee ne TA. Chi ld-Staff . Maximum 
.. , Type of Care Age Mix _ —_ Ratio 1/ Group Size... 
a _ SPAMILY DAY ‘CARE HOMES | .0 through 6 aml 5:1 - -'» § (No more than, 
eG Place: family resi-e ~~ , . oP .  , 'two children y 2 
. dence (May serve.a .. . * Ms under 2), ' 

, maximum Qf: 6 children . ‘ | ehrough 14 veate 631 ct 6 ys a 
ae . dneluding the day | .. : : or Cyt, 
Pa care mother's own oa tap te ee . mr fey aan ye on 
! Children )) nr x bag 

w #7 : = : . - = . . = - - ——$———- P 
5 _ GROUP. DAY CARE HOMES { 8 through 14 years, S:1* » -12 Tp 
os -. Place: “extended or .* : 
4 modified family. resi~ school ‘age. ‘through _. 681 1 12 a 
| dence (May’serve a | ..14 years soap = "Fei 4. nm 
r+ — Me csteria) ‘of -22 ony is ee ee te . 
vs aren)... ar ee : ae ne, ee 
2 & we > = nes 
« °' ‘DAY. CAI - CENTERS’: ‘0 through 6 weeks . nee A * Not ‘specified: 
a aa private 6, weeks to 3 years. - - 421 3/7 ‘Not specitied 
dwellings, settle- . \ .°: : ae 
ment houses, schools, .3 to 4 years- .. | = 5:1 
. churches, social == .'4, to 6 ‘years 731 0 
- centers, public, .. 6..to 16. years . “15:1 3/ . 
' housing ‘units, spe- 10. to 14 A apie ~ 2031 i. ,S : ; 
cially constructed - «- ote . a 
_faciliGies, ates te 
, (Served at leastpl2 © 7 ee a x ee . 
. . | Children'but‘there ige "i : a . ; 
a an 1.5 ies ena 2 anata — ; 7 
¢ ‘ Bey ; i oo a ”s. ra 7 a: ‘ Mg 4 
: 1/ tacieiaclon eae expired Oct. Me i978, allowed a moratoriin on staffing ee 
‘eT patios for ‘children ‘6 weeks .. ata peees renee in group. da: ‘care howas and,’ 
aon day care centdrs. . 


a) 


Vy ‘Legislation. that expired-0 oct,’ 1, 1974,.- ‘required. that sna) che day eee eh 
all her. ‘children under 14. years, old, mG, _ 


, 


ty Th ise: requirements are applicable, to. tte’ Sagial Sda ity ‘Act Titles. "rvta (ven), 
I “By ieee. x aay care only.“ They’ asp not part OF. tt 1! 68 FIDCR.” | au 
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mother's own, children under 6. years. of age be ay a peevionsy: it” ‘was. i! oe: 
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“atimajate Nee-cuproprists Ne eis eeed and: respond io, ET 
children’ 8 individual: needs. - ts ea 294 4. 3 
eee * Bs . - ae € 
Chila-stafé. ratio ‘can be an ‘iueartant indicator of 
staff burden. In.a high ratio- situation, an ‘adult mat. <a 
distribute his or her’ time over,a large number of chil-+ « _ 
dren. Ina -low ratio situation, caregiver time is dis- 7 
“tributed. -over fewer children. But ratio is not always’. =. °° “* 
a reliable indicator of staff’ burden. because ¢aregivers waa 
a do not;always divide their time évenly .among ithe children ° . 
, CAA their: care. Similaz}y, child-staff ratio “tannot. be 7 o 
Pde a 7 dependéd ‘upon alone as a reliable indicator of quality a 
fo “care. Preferences for certain; chjldren, ‘and. active and 
outgoing children who make demands. 9p a caregiver's time, 
often result: in anvinequitable distribution of attention. 
a: _ Thus, especially in alarge group gituation, where there ~_ 
ar eee - are. many adiilts and children, a low child-staff ratio does 
mo ‘not. necessarily ‘guarantee that a child is getting his or . ee 
Da ' her. fair phare. of an adult's time. — It ybecomes apparent, 
ar Pg ‘then, that group size is: another factor which must be * |. 
| eonaieene? when. one ‘is. apes i to: Re tenanorme. ys 
care." me 


. 
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= : ” -Group size Spiraea are. “bagel on che. same. assump A 
- tion as. child-staff. ratio* ‘requirements; namely, . ‘thati.cers." oy. 
tain kinds. of interactions between. staff and | children that ~ .  : 
are crucial .for. preventing | ‘harny and. promoting . ‘development = 
‘ are best promoted by limiting. umbets.of children and care- - _ 
‘givers, Substantial research and, practical exper ‘ence 
>; support this assumption.. ‘Such’ interactions carndédt be 
‘regulated directly, however, because they are influencéd.” 
7 ne by personal characteristics of':individual caregivers:, and 
re \< echildren, by the actiyities of the. moment, and; by. many 
va ~Tacrore outside the* “scope: of erhbesle sinfluence. 
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: EVIDENCE OF- APPROPRIATENESS = a fo ae wane: 


a Sou Ge. . can child-ataff ratio er coun. ‘ake be tootact ae. a6. es be 
oy 9.3. a lead core componept of’ day care, .a. component whifh is -. 3:3 > 
pee Ss. dmportant in terms of the impact , day care has on the child? ~ 
7 8 Are gatio and age the cael sa aa da of ee 

(ae quality care? 1S eee ) 

Pot ee the key to a a good day/care program is, ‘the suey of be id. 8 eee 
oe ae er among the. childngn .themg ese the = 8a 
1" .4 ghildren, both as a OFOUP. ¢ all a in ividu and the “ a 
te eerea vers an 4 7 


_. group’size and(child-staff, ratig. Child-staff ratios,may — 
...guarantee very little by themselves; for example, a l:l © 

- yatio doeg.not assure quality if the caregiver is imcompe- , 

“tent und ‘insensitive. Howeyer, ratio and group. size when --: 


eh hace! a program will. support the well-being of the". 
‘child. ©; aes ie mea ae ie ee ae, 


-. \gore component qf day care but interacts. with other com- 
. ponents of day care, including group size. and staff compe- 
... tency, to affect the quality of care that ‘children receive. ae 
. °. Identifying the most important or crittcay pore component... 
. in day care is much like attempting to id : 
. makes a clock operate but rather an interrelated jcombina~ 
‘tion of components,. the same is true for day care. These 
-. other components include: - caregiver skills, developriental ” . 
',goals of the program, the age mix' of the children, and the 


" , of other factorsin'day care. -. | 


- Impact, of Ratio on Children 4 : + cer ee. whee er 


--—vattos-were-examined—as—anpindependent . varia, 


+ affecting an outcome with regard to. aregiver performance 
“or child behavior. Many Of. the st ie8 reviewed: for this’ 
™* etial., 1976; Ramey and Smith, 1976; Robinson and Robinson, 
me demonstraced.t day care per se was not: harmful. to chil- 
. . dren (Kei 19% 
‘Kearsley and-Zelazo, 1977; Saunders, 1972; New York Infant 


- were a: component of each experiment. However, ratio was 


“‘gtatisticd1 controls for competing factors. — - ee 4 


ras oo é he “ . S dake Sots oe: : a : ’ 


a er ee a. a 2 
- v7 ; . 8, 4 —— ae : 2 \: 5 ee, ae . - 


vite gan ony, i @gulated indirectly using ‘such, proxies: as ; 


combined with caregiver qualifications, may predict fairly, 9 ~ 


re 


; Sy hes S go ‘ ; Jon ca no he ifs LEN ae 
t ‘As this illustrates, ratio ‘alone is not the decisive 


2 


1 da tify the one:'. 
wheel which makes a clock operate... Just. as noo e wheel 


size. and arrangement. of the facility. | However, staffing 
ratios and-group size are perceived as an easy dimension | 
to regulate and,one which strongly influences the, impact 


. be 
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Relatively little research exists in which taffing va 
exe ‘ i.e oe 
in which ratios were studied in such t way CREE the fing- am 
ings conclusively point to. the part the ratio had in ~~ 


paper primarily examined the impact. of ,enriched~carly i: 
childhood environments on children (Héber, 1972; Garber =~ 
1971; Fowler, 1 72; Wowler and Kahn,-197A).. Other studics | 


tér, 1970;: Caldwell, 1964;. Lally, 1974; Kagan, 


Study, 1977)., Low child-staff ratios. (rafiye l:lto 5:1),°.°-°.. 


not experimentally varied in these studies andthe number ~ 
‘of observations were not nearly large enough to support © ne 


r\ 


4 ; . ae - 2 & 4 Seine, OE ee - 
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ae on the childyen' 8 verbal behavior were examined.. Although 


oN 


“oe 
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ae vironmental | ‘conditions. A vastly reduced caregiving ratio. 


_ watt cited above, is.that low child-stdff ratios werd a ; 


' that is, they communicated more with‘each other than with ° 


' dence of aggression.. These studies involve’ institutionalized - 
_.. infants, not children in day care settings. They deserve - 
- mention, however, because they were. able to demonstrate that © 


- operating variables. Thus, it is ne of thay to, ‘be certain i, 


. was. needed. toe support child hebben 


responsible for these: gains, no ‘studies have been found 


& . wh. : : o, : : : oa _ 
Tie a wikis: by Fiene: (1976) involving chi \dien ; age ence, 
ch’ ‘Id-staff ratios were systematically varied and éffects * 


the dpfference -in treatment groups often did not reach 
acceptable proBability levels. for rejection of. the null 
_;hypothesis, the trend of the data indicated that nore .“ 
"-adult-ehild verbalizationhs can be expected when an adult. 


works ‘with fewer children. In this study contrasts were ee oy 


“ma e between ratios of 5:1 and 10:1. dn addition to 
veduced adult-child: verbal “interaction inéthe i0:1 cbn~ 3 
dition, Fiene -found-that the children became. more’ clannish, — 


adults., As William Meyer: (1976) noted, it is unfortunate: 
that this study did not include more’ data points. (631,— 
7:1.for example) so that’ one might better estimate at . 
“what point the number of children -per staff member crit- 
oe alters the level of © interactions. 


The work of Hunt et al. (1976), Skeels- (1976) ; and 
‘Dennis (1960) all indicates that. the’ greater the continuity’. 
in caregiving and the fewer childrert.per caretaker, the . 
‘greater the’ gains in test score-petformance, the. greater 
the spontaneous verbalizations, and- the lower the inci- -.* . 


‘an enriched enyironment can reverse de elopmental retarda~" 
tion which had been brought: about originally by poor en- © 


.(1:l.or. 2:1) was only one’of many variables which were ; 
operating: in these experiments. ‘Caregiver continuity, 69° | 
“some training and structured activities were the Other ': | 


‘that ratio was the major. determinant of tha& observed ecf- 
fects. . But the researchers intentionally used low ratios. 
. to insure the quantity and quality . of interaction ‘they felt 


“The one consisténcy then, - in: the infant eg eciaiel 3 


‘component in all of them.‘. And in every instance’ where ; 
‘children from low. income, potentially” damaging: environments © 
_ were’ studied; cognitive test scores were much higher than, " 
-the norm for that given.SES group. Although low child- oe. 
| ptaff ratio cannot ‘be singled out as the major factor | 


-which. revere similar | zesuite Poses oe child-staf£ ratios. 
ane : - ”. " ; , = 4 
_ ea es ie 2 = tae F = - 


ee 


. if . : : ce 7 i : e os eo car 
7 er ; ae. 2 ra eo ee 
, = _ te. 2 _ a4 ve ; 
. 2 re : . »* i a . 


.that involved high child-staff ratios: (1 wo 24:1) 
_-. found reduced levels. of intellectual: funct 
“year olds (compared to home” reared two year olds), who . | 
-'-had been enrolled in Florida day cgre centers since eight 
weeks of agé-. Other "aspects of the day care environment == 
were not identified in-this-unpublished dissertation ee ae 
‘(Peaslee,' 1976) and the comparableness of the home en-', © . 


a In fact, the’ only day’ onereervemnS this. paper — [ aa 


who ent®-of the experimental and control children was — — 
a eae c @ar éxcept that their SES was similar. a 
“3 -* Although no firm ’con¢lusions can be drawn about” child-_ 


> staff ratios from the individual studies, "the consistencies - 
_ that occur over diverse studies make inferences possible’... 


that proyide stimulating intellectual environments, as 
-. well ‘as research in‘ university day — are settings that. 
_ examines quantity and quality of adult interaction with — 
- cehildren, affiym the importance of time spent with children’ 
by competent adults for a child's cognitive development, 1/ 
eae Other. ‘things being equal then, the lower the child-staff —°_ 
,  vatio in day care,. the better the chances of cognitive — 
aan development at or above norms. eo —- = 


~ gi os. ° It should be hoted that the findings. regarding ‘the | 
ba ; -.. importance of low child<staff ratio and group ‘size that” 
i. "emerge from the many research ages 3 examined:jfor this -  —  °. 
Ze -™ , xepart, and from expert opinion surveyed, are supported oe 
eat Jk "spy the findings of the NDCS: Cost-Effects Study (Abt, 1977)... 
J °  @he NDCS Cost-Effects Study is the, largest study of day =~ 

. “gare centers ever done \in this country, and is one: of the .. 

“Few :studies which experimentally fhanipulated ratio as well. 
to. ace as group size and caregiver, qualifications. In this study. 
joo sa eontrast was made between a low. ratio of 5:1 and a high © 
: --." gatio,of 10:1 in an experimental substudy. . In addition, -- 


f< “a range of ratios and group sizes were..studied in the 
Ms ‘ naturalistic portion of the research project.: However, ._— 
“les * 4 is’ Limited to the question of ratio and ‘group size for . 
eae a three, four, and five year old children only. ae ” a 
ewe on ee a a we ae ne ee , 
he en i ee a Lae 2 
- "Uf Mayor research in this area fias, beerr-done by Lindert’ ~ 
0. 301977), Zajonc and Markus (1975), Walberg (1976), Walberg . 
oar * | -* and Majoribanks (1976), and Hili and stafford (1974) .°°. . 
tie . “ ‘ a oe * 7. 8, ae 2 : oa OR oe vo: ac -_ . 4 soe, 7 ; : 
a s : ee . po ig ; ee | tee, -< ue 
ee Hy ioe . = a ie sa vf. 4 Se OF pe 6 on, “e a 
) aN : ne eoobuy J &ey ; i] a 
ERIC ” oe See : oe ae 
eit,» oe + « we eof. ; 


Ling din two oe “ i 3 a : 


(Meyer, 1976). °.MoreoVer, recent research on families oo. 


of : 

ee oe svat ? 

et : ; me ‘ t 

< , B.. sé : ? ae : -) , _ “e ; v ? | ‘ : 4 
ot NS _ Because ‘thie sna haa! already. ae eoosleeani. . ae 
-* >t attention from members of the daycare community as well . - og 
‘as from Congress, its prel minary findings’ are presented es .¢ 
Seren of the eyntnesis of: Ee from other studies. | ee 

oes 5 ate 2 an aa |S ; ; arn ean | ae a 

| Impact of Ratio on the Caregiver. 2 ae ae a a Ca) 

When looking. at. child-stafe ratio ana’ group | ae ~ -_ ays 


most attention is focused.on the impact: of the 'ré {tio" sh 
the child. . hee AL ‘expert opinion’ and: empirical avidente 
indicate that ratfo and group size..also have an ‘impact : on’. es 
. caregivers = which alters’ their: working relationships with te 


s the, @hildren’ in’ their: care ‘and may even: euaane shi laren ite : 

pepetian ier situations.” hue eS aa 

0 We gt ‘<a ee oe 4 

a or “At ‘Teast: one ‘study: “fouge, ‘CHR bronwibitity for egal me 

LIN ee. wdhhers of children,’ ‘and: long. Houtscan 5 ‘pesult in “carem20 8? 

ae ENE -burn-out" (Maslach and Pinés,.: 1976); 2/. "Burn-out". ° ee ar 

2 ‘defined as dinfinished concern-f6r the; children ‘for whont ” : 

LS @ “ee Aha is’ caring. "In addition,. where’ fatios: were high nega- | ‘ 
ef tive | feelings: shout: the ae pameie and. i aneceneae’ in 

ae es oe: ry Paes = fo oo ageneist a 7 “ 

a one related vic tabla, ‘which are not oa by ge ae: 


*. ene the FIDCR, were also found (by, Maslach. and Pines) to affect 
haa, 2 .garegiver “burn-out: “* @hese included .1). Longer. workin So te te 
: 3S Shouss. (which were “associated with more stregs-an “negative oo ae Fag 
ae 7 att tudes+~primarily: when. the ° ‘longer ‘hours . involved more — oT ted 
work with’ childten); 2) "time-outs," which refer to the - |. 
+ gability of the ‘staff members: to. voluntarily withdraw from ~-. 2 4 
work when: feeling strained and under ‘pressure; 3) Staff ee oe 
oe meetings ‘thé\ number and perceived importance. of which ~ |. ne 
Us." were closely rebated to better working conditions inthe, ~. , |. 
: ‘“center, as. jreflécted in.a smaller: child-staff ratio, fewer i] 
_ |” hours on the floor, more ‘opportunities for time-outs and - mo 
-* \ more vacations. (These were found to enable staff to ©... - 
os ‘socialize informally, “provide mutual. support, confer about’ © 
‘problen, clarify goals, and influence center policies);..— 
2 and, Srogram structure, the, more: ‘open,,. nonstructured. . . 
“\canterk:, @:- better, working, conditions, including a mich ~— - ; 
eas “\ emaller. ‘hildastafé|ratia, fewer hours'on the floor with ~—" ov...” 
a. jobiidreny, A gtedtergppportunity ho take’ time-outs, ang... ten ee RW 
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hee ee + antegsity, Lilian Katz, Pibféssor of Early Childhood 
we. .. 2 "gduel¥tion, at, the’ University.of Illinois, talks ‘about, 


.- +: fad ighed caregivers' need ‘to distance’ theniselves from the - 

, 2)» ghildrlen, emotiorigiily in order*to reduce’ the ‘stress they .. 

nt.” © feel from'dealing with large numbet +of-ohitdrenssAl- a. 
a '! ygthough.'no. studies have been done which gan specifically -- | a 

eee - link caregiver “burn-out" with ‘cognitive; social~emotional®... 7 

er ee. -and physical outcomes in children, changes can be observed 
tte  & ‘dag? in: the West virgini family study. org@in'the,Fiene . = 

- .v_-f'study) “in {he’ area of classroom process. In these studies, sis 
Sg ‘the ,interaetions betwen overtdxed caregivers and children ae ee 

: 13 _decfined-in quality.‘and quantity. Quality..and quantity ‘0... 

a ee Of baretjiver attention have been shown to affect the devel- oS a 
ao 4 » opment;:of. a. child. | The. question-which tahnot be angwered 

of Ts precisely: is, at what point does ‘the decrease in adult = ° 

attention result in a potentially, harmful, situation for © 

a “. the child? .3/ - ae “ oe au ot ea: ene ae ‘ 
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. Tinpagt of Ratio on Child*care iver Rehaviors 


. ae the typical approach. to establishing evidence ‘of the ol 
-« ‘appropriateness of child-staff ratios is to look at child : 
/ outcomes, the most commonly méasured one being cognition. ° es 
°°" Some theoreticians feel that’ child and caregiver @assroom — Sp 
“age behaviors,are more important to observe and.use,as short"... ... = 
t+. . ° termoutcome/figasures than the. standardized tests typically, 9 4 
4 8. eased. “It. ig’ pb queible: then, to ask what khehaviors are‘  —-. . “a 
gE a ratios supposed ‘to ‘facilitate? Low ratios are supposed | 
“: to, facilitaté responsive careygiver-child interaction. . |. - 
; ~~ But what. kinds of categiver behavior do parents expect? — = 
“Do they want--asyRicciuti (1976) sug ests--care that © ~ ARES 
approximates the attention a child wdéuld receivd in the 7 i. 
‘home environment?’ The parent interviews from the National ..." ° 
Childcare Consumer Study (UNCO, 1975) A they National .Day 2 
_ Care Cost Effects Study and the NDCS Infant Center Study” 
obs » indicate. that to’ be the cafe. . The UNCO. Study asked “respon~ — 
dents » including current, users. of.in. Rome care, nursery ° - 


37 It should Be noted here that. infant ¢ egivers in ..° ae 
‘Centers -spend 3:nours: more in classrooms. ea¢h week than’ * 0°, 
- staff caring.for oldér children. It is pospible -that — id 
, . this may be “a factor which undermines the-quality. of care- - 
Ree giving and. should be examined along with ratio. eR, 
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ah " Qualifative Dimension. The need for individualized a 
*  xesponses' to all childr, is implicit in the parents’: rs 


way 


_ «+ wuniyersally see this in ividualized attention as an impor- 


- .. garegiver’ "burn-out" would obviously interfere with the 


-) anguayesrelated intellectual: oxperionees “that teachers 


eo aA . 
a oe 


: : ‘ * ‘ y : “4 * . : : 
. schools, day care centers and family day carg homes, about . 


factors which influenced’ their selection of care. .Caregiver 


or training; warm and loving caregiver, a. - 


héme*as well: as fam Wy day.care.users, the “reliability” 
7 ra and: "warmth" of, the’ éaregivers were deemed. to be ‘the mogt, . 
Us 2 eo, important factors. Parents interviewed as part of the NDCS 
. 7 = -  JJnfant Center Care Study rated patience and warmth as. the 


most desirable caregiver qualities. In addition, those Tg 
"par te. deing center care who were interviewéd in both the 

UNCO: | NDCS surveys wanted a developmental component in 

their childrens' day. care programs. a ed 


The caregiving behaviors expected by thesé parents”: 
involve two dimensions: " quality and quantity. - ( fe 9 om 


expectation for..caregiving. Anq child development experts. 
. tant dimension of caregiving behavior. As digcussed above, 


individtjalized warmth parents expect. Katz does not cate- 
gorically state that reduced ratios would eliminate this_ 

* behavior but common sdénse suggests it is one element that 
might ease the problem. In addition, Carew (1976) sug-. 

-- gests that when working with children undeg three, the 

’ number of children per caregiver must be limited so that 

* each.caregiver can acquire the specific knowledge about ‘. 
-each child which i8 needed if the caregiver :ig td respond ' 
sensitively to individual children. Again, the suggestion 
is that low‘ratios are necessary to support the qualitative 

 ‘a@imehsion of. individualized interaction with children. 


* ‘ 3 . 7" : ¢ "sg . ; 
‘the’ developmental component: éxpected: by parent s“whose Ha 
‘children are in’ centérs is ‘another qualitative dimensior ae 
ef caregiver behavior. Carew's research (1976), as well « © Pag 
“as that of Ainsworth, and Bell (1974),. Yarrow, Clarke- — nt 
Stewart: (1973) and.wiany others, has found ‘that the social , ets 
and fcognitive competence of yoyny children is strongly in-- 
fluenced hy the quality of their relationship with their i, a 
caregiver. ;Carew (1976) demonstrated ,that the intellec- — yo 
‘tual experience which teachers in centers provided for 
‘individual, children in their third year wag the strongest”. 
‘ . predictor Of their IQ and other testedj abilities at age’ 
. thyee. Binet 1Q scores were uniqucly predicted by = 


o. a & 


4 


_, ‘ual experiences, including 


a? vy 


ae _ and volunteers provided for. the child; Spatial Abilities 


scores were predicted by language and: expressive~artistic 
_ experiences that teachers created jointly were an child, | 
No other source of jntellec~' - 


ACLOTroOcE nte actions. 
the child's own, intelligé 


dMehavior in golitary play, accounted ‘for a significant ~ 


«(part of the variance onthe IQ test. The New.York Infant 


‘Day Care Study (1978), also hypothesized that the IQ dif- 

' ferences they found between children in group care and: > 

‘those in other care settings were due ‘to different experi- 
“ences in the third year, one of which was a change of is 
teachers in the group settings. At this’ point licénsed* -_. 
nursery gp ease teachers provided. academically oriented -..° © 
‘learning éxperiences for the children... *. 


The qualitative dimensions of caregiver: behavior-- 
warmth, timely and sensitive responses, and the prdvision 
- of intellectual experiences-~all appear to be facilitated ~ 
py low child-staff ratios." The authors of the experiments. 
citéa earlier in this section recognized this. In order 
. to facilitate interactions they felt were essential for 
' enriching a chizd's. experiente, they. found it necessary 
to.keep ratios low., *‘ Se i a a 


we! 


In fact, parents with children from birth to: two years: 


of-mye, when queried 4UNCO, 1975), stated that the largest -  ' 


number of children’ for whom a caregiver should be respon- © 

sible (assuming acceptable facilities and staff): is 4~-5:1 

‘dn centers and: 2-3:1 int family day care homes. ‘Botw ‘users 

and non users of these modes of care supported ‘the * same — 
- ratio. | ~ <" i a ee ee | ae 


. ‘Quantitative Dimension. ‘Ratjo and group size also 
; eee the quantitative aspects of caregiver behavior. _ 
ke quantity of adult attention does affect child behavior. 

- For example, - in the. New lyork Infant study (1978), children — 
_ain.family day care redeived significantly more individual- 
ized* attention from caregivers than children in group care. 

_ pifferences in the amoun off individualided attention ‘ 
Children received correlated significantly with their 
social’ competence in dealing with adults at. three years, . " 
“of age. THiig finding, combined with research on family - nae 
environments, controllihg for SES (Lindert, 1977; Walberg, 
719767 Carew,. 1974), indicates that: time spent by an im- _ 
' portant adult interaqting with the child has.an indepen- 
dent net effect, on development.— Given a limited number of 


 - dntexactions possible between an adult and several children. os 
_ < dn-one' day, the queé ion arises, at what point are: the | ae 
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"numbers ef children’ so large and the ere © ates 


actions decreased to. such a degree that a child is being 
‘neglected. or inapprépriately ‘attended to? - a 
ae oe ; -  f$yrse - ot : 


One “Lamiry 49 guage. _# 


gests that :the frequency: of overall child-oridnted behavior _ 


on the part of the caregiver increases when two or thtfee 
children are in. care rather than just one child. However, : 


caregiver behavior directed to each child as an individual | 


drops’ off;° And, “given a limited amount of overall inter- 
action possible, there is little increase in the amount | 


'' - 9€ total’ child-oriented caregiyer behavior as the group 
size rjses above three. , a  & 


‘ . : : A ‘ 
.. hus, ratio and group size do, affect Che. £requericy : 
or quartity of caregiver behavior toward children. In 
other words,. the frequency of overall child-oriented be- 
havior appears to increase only up to a point (in Ristau's 


“West Virginia study this point is three children), after. 
which there is no further increase. And; the quantity of 


attention to individual children decreases significantly 


-as the ratio increases. - 2 


Given these findings it. is important to ask, what. is 


- the rate of decrease? There is probably an immediate ~ 


‘ yally up to another point (in the west Virginia family, - 
- day care home study this was 3:1) before it @declines. 


decrease in quantity of individuad_ interaction when a ratio. 
_: moves from L:L to 2:1. Thereafter the quantity and quality 


of interadtion between the caregiver and the individual 
children in her cadre may level off or, decline only grad- 


sharply. . The Wational Day Care Center: Study . (NDCS) .pre- 
‘liminary ‘findings, cited lgter. in-.this paper, describe ~ . 
this phenomena in high and ‘low ratio centers. . . 


aa os JF ‘ a7 
> There are no empirical ey other ‘than the still 
‘tobe completed NDCS Study which ttempt to identify the . 
point at: which ratio is so high that positive interactions. 


‘ 


are limited and, the child may be potentially: at risk. Even 


‘ 
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: rn 
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Go, 


- ¢ . yw i Pi . a” ; Fi 
fin thie’. 7, “total*behavior" encompasses a range. of<. 
‘caregiving Peep ena dls ae recorded: on an observation | 
instrument during & s¢x 
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: eg of onsite visits. + These included: 

.. neGative vocalization, acknowledge, warns, play nteractively > 4 
1 ,physical a cae oailade 3 suggest/direct, question jtc. : 
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dcp * oo x me 24 oe , 

ie _- in this case oxpert opinion: just be solicited to teach 

ey @preoment.on when, fhe observed quality of a given care~ 
| iver behavior is: sufficient or insufficient. 


we Whg is clear-is that, low child~staff ratios make - 
. possible appropriate, sty—caregive paponses—which 
os . xYesearch. suggests are needed to ‘support a young child's ° 
' ' « @go.growth and his sense Gf trust in’ adults (Carew, 1974;. 
White et al., ‘1975; Bowley, 1958). In addition, low — 
ratios appear to foster positive caregiver attitudes. z 
"Although the link between these caregiver béhaviors and' © 
‘short and long «term child outcomes‘is nof known, common , - 
eo ‘sense would indicate that. these behaviors must have. some ss 
So "<>, ‘positive effect--if it is only to satisfy the parent that. ~% | 
oe their Child is receiving individualized attention, _ _ a 
’ a se : . . 7 : - _- = a ‘ . x" 6 7 p 4 
j od a 7 L.® , tee. ‘ 
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' Impact of Group. Size on Children 


- ., Is aie influence of child-staff ratio in part depen- 
: dent, on group’ size? will the level of development Bup~. |) 
ay . ._ported’by a 3:1 ratio in a.given day care progra, for three 
ae ; _ year olds remain the same, for. exantple,. if tHexr tio is held ry 
. * * gonstant (3:1) but the group size ‘is increased /to 24? The. " 
‘ “yesult would he eight adults and 24 childrengin.one large ee 
. area. a ; er ee ee 


f 
we 


: _ co : Re | 
. One study by Wilcox et al. 5/ compared a classroom | 
. « with a 20:5 ratio where each caregiver was assigned a. 4 
‘ . gpacific group of, four ‘children with another classroom | 7 
~ -which’had a 20:5 ratio but where. no specific assignments: es 3. 
‘.of caregivers ‘to children were made. No statistically 
significant differences were. found between the two situa~-_ 
‘tions so far as intéractions between the ‘children and care-. 
es givers were concerned. What: was found was that caregivers Sas 
.* ... dn the “assigned” situation interacted with children of .«§ 2° 
. ‘their own selection in spite of the predetermined assign- . .. oe 
ment. The children displayed the same tendency toward 
self selection. Each: of. the. children developed a.high oa. 
_-  " » frequency of contact with a particular caregiver, though 
° | @ rot necessarily the one asg gned to them... The studygsug- 
Se gested that a natural clust@ring tends to occur in‘ large ae 
ou 8 _ groups; children and caregivers tend to select cach other ° . 
‘oY - jn patterned ways. Group size. then, does affect the- _ * 
- * operating ratio: in spite of what the "assigned" ratio 
Sc Oe _« 
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a . may ‘appear to: be on ‘paper. 
phildreh ina class’of 20, what.mdy actually exist is ‘a 
10:1 ratio: for some: children and a 2:l¢or 6:1 ratio for, 


: other children. The danger 


Instead of ‘a 4:1 ratio for all 


of this selectivity is that + 


' gomé. children=-the shy, withdrawn or "slow to. warm up"-—. 


may receive lesz 


* group setting. "whe squeaky wheel" pringiple-may operate 


here. The child who makes’ more demands gets more of ‘the ._ 


‘ - . caregiver's attention. Ronald Lally, director of the 
‘University of Syracuse day care project, stated that 


4 


‘caregiver-child selectivity 


care. He observed that ‘the 


“definitely operates.in-tenter | 
ildren in the University-of °. 


Syracuse day care center periodically~-espetially when ssid... 
under stress~-would seek out their favorite caregivers, nw ee 
. touch base, with*them to seek reasgurance,’ and then-move - 


“off to a new activity,.oftep in a 


i different room. 


Both research\evidencd and expert. opinion favor the 


argument that child-staff r 


measured only in the specific context of group '§12e... a ga 


co can be conceptualized and 


William Meyer, in his concept paper prepared for SPE, 
- argues for the need. to consider group size because in 
large open classrooms, formally fixed ratios and: specific 


caregiver~child assignments 


can. be negated ‘by selective 


clustering between caregivers and children. | Therefore, to. 


know whether a specific ratjo is actually operating, and 


thus assuréng a given level 


. with whom. — 


“particular caregiver with.a 


r ‘caregiver unless assignment 


di be defined /in 


y ndingg cite later a. 
fiuence grous size has even 


of interaction, careful, ob- | 


servation must be made to determing who is. interacting 
, . 7 _ ; . i . ~~ 


s mM ee 


“ty. 9°. Rightly structured center programs ‘whick™isolate a 


‘specific group of childrén 


could frustrate this natural tendency to gelect a favorite 


of..caregivers to children is 


-- gluster naturally.‘ unstructured: program approach which . 
allows “the child free ch ice among activity areas, and | 
_. floating caregivers who supplement -_ 
to these areas. might be.an acceptable way of keeping actual. 
_' child-staff grouping close to a predetermined ratio. ° | 

, ee 4 ots ‘ a = : ‘e* . = "ae a. : . : a ee 


délayed until the ene and adults have. had time to 


‘the caregivers assigned ; 


3 "he psychological experience ‘o a 5:1 dati appears {0 
‘to be quite different from a 10:2 25:5 ‘ratio. Hence. | 


terms of actual child-stafi 
straction derive j 


.. The NDCS prelimi~ _ 
so: lend support to the in- — 
when -rat#® is held constant. -- 


. . 


‘e8 


- “hore attention than age-mix. Mueller and vandell. (1977) ~ ra 


a.concery for. younger children than, older’ children. 
Paobd Fekete consideration should be given to the - 


" specified for children of 
Caldwell and Lally (1947) 


“-fumber of interactions, duration of interaction, etc.) |: 
were found when four ox more toddlers were cared for to- 


“haviors increased only during the dyadic intéractiona, . 
not in the group. Muetler and Vandell use his finding © 
'' to*raise’ questions about the. lack Qf importance o her 


“tend to base-their findings i 
larger than two’ children. ‘Mueller and véhdell ‘suggest 
that nymerous social partners may distract the infant and. ¢. 

_ prevent the focusing of attention needed to maintain .inter- 
actions, - They caution that their’ findings are not neces- . 

-  garily an argument against: placing, toddlers in group /..: 
— , Bituations, ‘since. social skills may only be manifésted/ - 

ee interactiong though in fact they may be “f 


07 Nunber and duration of social interactions. , 


danger of overstimulation due to,group size is more of 


1 


fication qf group size for jchildren under three years. 


There- = | 


e _: # = : 
that. age. | 


currently 


: ys ‘ ee : ies G Pe a gi ee _ } | , a 
Empirical eyidence of the effect of ratio and group.” | 


size on such things as child distress are discussed later ae 
.in this paper with other findings from the National: Day.°.°. 
Care Center Infant Study. .- ee ee ee ee 


T 


ieee 8 
"ty 


"alice Honig” (personal communciation), suggests, based .~ f. 


on her own experience, that no more‘than ej@ht children... — 
under 18 months Site age Seeietd apes one: toom. .. 
si 


Stone's) work in Israeli Kibbutzim led him to.suppdrt groups. 
of‘not more than five toddlers in- each ‘house with a care-.. 


giver. ~ oe : be Wee 
“Group size as.an.independent variable has received 


compared male toddlers’ spontaneous’ peer interaction in: | 


'.- Qpoups of different size. Over'a six month period signifi- 


nt development trends were found only in #@ttings involv- 
g no.more than two toddlers. No systematic changes (in 


“¢ 


gether.: Similarly, measures 6/ of toddlers gécial be- 


research has attached to social interaction and béhavior 


‘during the second wear of life. They observe that those 


researchers who do ae ree during the second year 
n observation of groups 


. ee 
ae if ’ : . e ae 
S a “ 
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we 


ort this. conclusion. ‘ Joseph™ ,. 
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soveiogha ain both dyadic and. larger. group situations. ~ 


-- ‘Bingham (1975); compared 28 infants in family day care 


with 18 in group day care, and claimed to find no effects ~ ieee a 


from group sizes However, since his group size difference 


. zs was confounded with the group versus family distinction, ae 
a: ae ' hiq- results are not convincing. .© © °°. _ .  & 


In working with: three year olds, Fierie (1975), .found 
a definite decline in verbal output and complexity of 


-. s  adult-child' talk as group size is: increased. However, ~ 


‘there was no decline’in peér talk. Unfortunately, it is 
_) not clear whether this result contradicts Mueller and | “ 
‘Vandell, since the peer talk is ‘not broken down into: 
dyadic versus non-dyadic conversations, and a different 
“response may simply reflect a difference in the social 

behavior of three year olds... ; _ 


The NDCS, findings cited later regarding ,effective 

_ group size for three to five year olds,. and the limited 

> findings frOm the NDCS Infant Study, when combined with 7 
the ‘trends in the data cited above strongly suggest’ that: - 
group size should vary with jthe age of the child. . More’ . 


research ig needed for chiTdren under three and school-age — Te 


‘. . children to determine an appropriate range in group size + 


» .for these ages; * ss 
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. Impact: of Grow Size on the Care iver 


: << ae es — a 
« | In a@ review of research concerning the effects of * 


_group size ‘on’ day care providers, or caregivers, Maslach ae 


’: “and Pines (1977): indicated that "relatively little atten- 


. tion has been paid to the impact of class size. on staff 4 
‘performance, although there is some ‘general’ acknowledgement — 

: that.it does exist." They noted that. surveys of teachers 
attitudes over the years have consistently found that. 


— 


. No teachers feel‘ more frustration, depression and nervous* 


_- strain.when they have ‘larger Glasses. * - .f& 0% 


_ _: Both floffig. and Lally's exper sence ‘in the Yyras use 
'- Pay Care Project (Lally, (1977) support bid concern ex 2", oot 
“pressed by Maslach and Pines. Originally the Syracuse Day — 


Care Project placed 45 childwen between 18 months and five’ 


-~t—- Sye@ars fof age in a large opengspace with modylarized areas. | 


' [he ratio. operating was approximately ‘4:1... Teacher's ots 
hia” 


Js. perdenced:a great deal of stress a ie the go 


_ 6 : : UI 


‘ { ’ 
‘ 


children as 


": : yeduced if they were to deal effectively with the children | 


3 _— base © ae 6 eae i 

of the program, they were forced to deal with each child's... . 

age specific, needs but: found they couldn't dea) with the “2 
individuals in ‘such a large group setting. » 


a 


‘The’ caregivers ‘complained that the group size had to be 


‘ag. individuals. ‘The group was then divided into modules 


of. 15 to 20 children holding the ratio constant. Under | a oe 


‘these conditions the staff was able to deal satisfactorily 


-. with each child in an individualized manner. It would ats 


' vidual. > « 


fellow from this that group: size obviously influences ; e) be 

caregivens' ability to respond to each child as an. indi- Ae. Be 4 
St fale BN ew . of oe ee 

re te | Sn Pe ae oe | ee ee 

"*- Regardless of whether |day care is envisioned ag an o, 

enrichment ‘program. or a‘minimum model of child care, chil-- 

dren. must be treated as individuals with their needs re- * 

sponded to in a timely and ‘appropriate fashion.’ Empirical 


\ 


evidence regarding shifts from socia] intéraction by care- 


givers with their charges,’ to the more depersonalized ‘manage- 


- ment caregiving kehaviors as group.size Increases, .can be 


found in the NDCS; preliminary findings. These findings oe on 


- dren's cognitive s 


- and the research Giscussed.above support the conclusion | 


that group size ds an ‘important dimension-of any -day care 


_ component. 


Present Ratios: for. Children.‘und 

Deve opment ris. Fa hy, RS . . 

. Those studies gited earlier which show enhanced ‘chil-», 
kills all involved’ an enriched,environment — _ 


ooON 


er Three--Risk vs. 


_  @ 


‘of which one component was a low. child-staff ratio, Yanging . 


> 


‘ 
a 


from 1:1 to 5:1, . The majority of children studied were = + .-\ 
just under three years of age.: Comparing this to the FIDCR - 


‘ratio for children under three of 4:1 in center care and. 


5:]' and 6:1 in family day care homes, it appears ‘that the’ 


present FIDCR ratio does represent a point closer to the © 
‘developmentally enriched end of the continuum than: to the 


other -end. of. the continuum or minimum level. of care. How- . 
ever, it should be. remembered that some of these research 


-studies used trainedcaregivers and in some instances in- 


volved structured activities designed to stimulate devel~ 


“opment. Also.a great deal of individual.care was provided,” ate 
‘as well as continuous care by the same adult. . Thus, a aa. 


5:31 ratio or lower without these additional dimensions 7 
“For example,’ *: - 
2. ne ar . 2 ae | | 


may not result in t e same 
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ad 


this study a higher level of. performance on the Stanford we 


the observations made by experts yields the following: ~ %. 
“60 trol," 7/, because. care reaults, gre a ected by so many» 
- “other characteristics of the center. Kagan (1976) recom . ~~... 
. three by appear not be responsible for more than =~ a4 
-t/hrde thi (hey oO 
- on the caregiver. . Thus,” he would find the’ FIDCR center 


«, he would like. Kagan would view the FIDCR . family @ay. care - 
home ratio of 6:1 a8 a 100% greater burden thandis de-. 
; 


-" PIDCR center ratio of 4:1 very acceptable for the child: ” | 
' over one but would reduce the ratio;to 3:1 for the child. 


(more children per caregiver). for children under three years © ‘e 
lof.age. He supports.a 5:l-or 6:1 ratio providing. the care- . ae 


: ports the FIDCR ratio or would let it rise to 5:1. She does. . 
_. not support a.lower ‘ratio because she feels the caregivers eae o 
‘would become bored.:’ All except Kagan support a ratio of-at . = ° 


| Phis, the FIDCR ratio of 4% 


the New York Infant Study (1978) .examined both ‘family day 


- (1976). supports more flexible ratios to allow for the. 
-” gkills*of the caregiver, characteristics of the children: ) | 
' and ‘parental values. He feels that given these other .con-*. 


—% Loe 


care and group care settings where the ratio was 3:1. In. - 


Binet ‘was found only in the, group setting. ‘Thiddmay have — - 


been. due tq: the specialized training of the caré s who . » oe 
cared for the. children ‘in theyYgroup care settings. - ee: 4 


. Comparing the FIDCR rafpio: for children under three to: 


Most feel that ratios alone are a "poor" means of ualit 


dren ynder, three years of age. A greater number : 
n'this, he feels, places a severe ‘psychological burden" | + 


ratio of 4:1.a 33% greatér burden for the caregiver than’: - 


‘sirable for the caregiver. -Ricéiuts (1976)*would find the, 


under one down to six weeks of age. For chiltiren from 
birth to six weeks of age, Ricciyti.would increase the | 
‘ratio from the present 1:1 to 2:1. “He deems a ratio of © ' 


8:1 and 10:1 as extremely unfavorable... . = ©. a -~ 


~ 


Hunt (1976) would allow higher ratios than: the FIDCR 


givérs are skilled at fostering vocal imitation.: Meyer 


-giderations, ratios may need to be as low,as 3:1 or can be | - 

as high as.1221.  Fowlér. (1975) supports a lower ratio than. 
“the FIDCR for, children..under two’ (2:1, for children unders  - “4 
one and 3f1 for children-under two). Keister (1970) sup~ ran 


“leat. 4:1 for the child: between two and three year# of age. | 
1 for the child between two and 


ote - . age ~ os oop one : ‘ af : ot ranen a . 
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eo! sof og . 
of expert opinion and in-’. 
from.enrichment experiments, falls | 
nearer the enrichment end of the continuum. ‘The experts. 

‘fFeel-this ratio shou support the adult- nteraction and 
_ ‘ stimalation heeded to promote’ intellectual development. 


a “\Qhe. majority mentioned exe suppo cs aAlteratic tal aeonaseet 
the FIDCR for the child between six weeks and two years Ofs.."< — 


ages Those spécialists who want the FIDCR ratio’ lowered to'’ 
_ / allow caregivers to care for only two or three children Co s, 
. feel that it will enable the caregiver to provide greater = . oon 
-.. + support. for. each child during a period when they believe a xe 
‘it is difficult for children to be separated from ‘their . Pe ae 
4 | mother, Feary of spreading communicable diseases when sus-. | i 
\. “: ceptibility is low is another mative for. lower ratios for... 
. . | this age. . Ricciuti and. Keister would. argue ‘that: ratio a 
should never be ‘reduced to’ 1:1 as it-is now for children — 
up to six ‘weeks,’ however. Ricciuti feels that centers _ 
-. would be forced by economic factors to use a great deal | 


of part time help or. volunteers to.meet/this low ratio. . : 
He speculates turnover would be high and t i reapthguen ~ % 

‘element ‘of continuity of care by the same adult or two . : 
would be lost, thus harming the infant. 0 Sue é ! 
‘e > SS ee ge i ae” ae 


pifféyences in Regional Vatterns for Children Under three =. 


7) ae Any ‘discussion of revising ratios for children under 
“three years of age in day care must also consider certain’ | oe 
' regional ze of age atch have been observed with regard tt” a an 
"use of day care for very young’children. Two gtates now *. f° 
forbid center-based care of toddlers; 15 other states have. — 
“no ‘regulations concerning such children--an omission which. . 
may reflect antipathy. toward such arrangements or only in- |. 
difference. A’ more striking\ phenomenon te the fact that 
use ‘of center-based care for toddlers is snormously more = 
ae common in. the Southeast and Southwest than in other. : 
aa . regions of the country. Of all U.S. children under two ~ 
“o. years of age who are enrolled in day care centers, 83.2 - eae 
percent: ar@, located in a tight geographical cluster of = — i. 


ae 14: southern states.  Similarly,. 81.9 percent of ‘all the . ae 


 Ticensed centers which care for five or more children. 
.. > | wnder two years of age are in the same cluster of States, 

- It- ds not known ‘why this use pattern exists, whether it 
_. springs from traditional attitudes toward child care unique: ~ 
“3 to.the region, from the particular history of.economic .- .. 


cate oe et oe ae 
' . \ i 
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_..* development. and ‘entry’ of women into’ the. work forge in the ~ 


; 7 


_ Southeast and Southwest,‘.from ‘the way centers have devel-. 
« "oped in different parts ‘of the country or from other —— 
'- , causes entirely. While no conclusions as to the impjica- 


'. | tions of these patterns can be drawn at this point it is ae ; - 


too remarkable to.ovérlook. It seems clear that they re- | 

‘gome differences in regional attitudes towdrd day ° .. 

. dare for young children which are.too significant to: ignory. 
*'in“future deliberations ‘over the FIDCR's. staffing require~. 

_.. ments for the care of very young children... 9 “* | oe 


1 > he potential importance of regional differences in.’ *",- 
use of day care for infants and toddlers is magnified by. - .* 
another trend which. is clear from the survey data: children | 
under three, if they are énrolled-in center care, are in the 
, Genter for.a full day more. often than children of any’ other . 
‘age. group. Moreover, they are in the. center for, longer hours 
than ‘the full-day children of other agés. These trends are 
idtost pronounced again for the Southeast ahd Southwest. It. 


_.**ghould be noted in passing that a greater proportion of the — 


; ." Eunded,. | 


. centers in the Southeast and Southwest (82% and 61% respoc- 
tively), than centers, in the North (33%), are privately . |. 


a ee ee 2? ae ee 


- Ratio and. Group Size for the Preschool Ages |’ : . 
eee oe Day care studies which involved preschool ‘age children — 
' ° (four, five, and six years of age) , ‘(Coxnelius jand Denny, 

. _ 19753 Moore, 1975; Lay .andé Meyer, 1973; Schwarts et al.,. ae 

'- 1974; Lippmann’ and Grote, -1974; Rapt ét.al., 1964). examined. 


“the social development of children in day. care as compared | oe 


with: children xearéd at home by their mothers.or surrogates. . 
‘Ratio was not experimentally: manipulated -and’ therefore no | 


wo 


7 firm conclusiona\can be drawn about ratio'.as it-operates “. 


te 


_”. independently to. affect: classroom activities‘and child out= | 
-gomes Cor the preskhool “child. . . ae ee ee ae oe, 


oe) Serr err. ee ee eee ee 
7 eee ‘Phe National Da Care Centey Study findings will yield» 


the only. empirical ‘evidence on the/subject of ratios for 


_ three, four,.and five yaar old children. There is no en 
_ evidence regarding ratio# for the six year old-child. Be- . 


- cause there. is no empirica -.evidence other ‘thah the latter’ — 


4. ., which describes the impact shat ratio exerts independéntly ~*~ 


“* on-the preschool child, projects were examined in which | 
_ preschool children demonstrated somé developmental gains. —— . 


pirical - 


a, 


“ERIC 


0 ag 
t 


." ” ye~examined. by Lazar at Cornell. University (1977), involved . 
- >> ‘preschool age children (although, not in day care. situations), 
. “Gognitivergains were achieved for the experimental group __ lg wee OS 
-- .which lasted up to 12.8 years of age befpre"fadifig. Again; Sea A 
although ratios were ‘low, they were not experimentally ©  — 


_, ‘conclusions can be drawn. about their independent. effect |. 
on child outcomes. However ising placemént in special. | - | 
‘education classes in the public schools as a measure of. 


fo e various i 
a ertinent: one:to this discussion is that: the number:of.  «.- 
‘: ghidlren per adult ‘had a negative correlation of -.8298 .. 
‘with effectivesness, p = .025, ‘thus implying that the more “. 
the ; 


. studied. When’ Karnes subgroups were:.excluded, the effec-_ 
“tiveness correlation incneased r.= ~.9115 (Vopaya and 
Royce, 1978)... 2. er aoe 


day programs requir@s a 5:1 ratio and a group ‘size of Se 
This ratio includes volunteers as staff. Again no cvi- 


preschool aged child in Head Start. 


the child care program, ©The goal most providers in cen 


‘of interaction needed to achieve this for the preschool  _.... _ 
- Ghild?. To ‘Anawer this, consideration. must. also be given) vo.* | 
‘to the type of educational, component and. the qarefiver n 
--qualifications...- ee ee -* 


, se pro 
- ments conducted by Gordon, Gray, Weikart, Beller, 
ov: ydller-and-Karnes, © / 


Qarthough nothing: conclusive can be eaid about ratio, the *: 


N 


data shows. that low child-staff ratios. were. one component.” .».” 
. ‘of the successful programs. oe ae ae a et 


‘\ The various intervention experiments ‘currently. be 1G 


a ’ 


manipulated within éach intervention experiment and no \ 


effectiveness pha several significant findings when 
nt 


a 


ervention projects 8/ were aggregated. The — 


children per adult,: ‘less effective the program, This. 
variable was the single most effective variable of those _. 


- _. Head Start is eypanding many of its programs to full 
day from part day.. olicy for both full, day and part — 


dence is available about the impact of this ratio on the a Te 
Ratios for any a @ group must reflect the goals’ of} | a 
er . 
‘care have. in mind. for the preschool child is school readi- | 
ness (National Day Care Center. Study, Phase II Report It, 
1977). ‘Given this goal, what ratio. would support the kind . 


; ee a . = ; 
a + Poa es y eee, ee ea 
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s-include those early intervention experi~_ . 
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Parents' attitudes regarding ratio for the preschool 
child are an important information source for policy makers’ 
examining the present FIDCR ratios. In the National Child 
Care Consumer Study (UNCO, 1975), paregts with children three ~ 

' to five years of age who used gll modéB of child care (not 
center care exclusively), would support at the maximum a’ 
Yatio of 8 or 9:1 in centers, assuming acceptable ‘facili-~ 

-'tieg and staff. Those parents who only used‘center care 

-+—for-their- three- to -five-year--old -children—weuld--support- --—— 
an even higher maximum ratio, 10 to 41:1, assuming, accept- — 
able facilities ‘and staff. In family day care homes, the 
maximum ratio.parents with three: to five year old children 
- would support is 4 or 5:1. Both users and non-users of 

family day care agree on this ratio. It ‘is interesting 

“that parents require a lower ratio for three to five year 
olds in family day care than in center care. One reason 
may be that users of center care share the caregiver per- 
‘ception that the goal of center’ care is school readiness. 
Thus, they may. be assuming that the program is structured, 
allowing the caregiver to control a greater number of chil- 
dren as is often done in preschool. It should be noted,*« 
however, that the number of: hours and type of care involved 

_ in preschool or nursery school differ substantially from 
-the day cAre situation. It should also be noted that one 
third (33%) of the children aged three to five in center 
“care are in thé facility less than. 30 hours.: The parents. 9... "4 
of this group probably view center care less as a. surro- = - -A'- 
‘gate parerit mode of care than as a supplemental social 
_experience for the child. Therefore, they are less con- — 
cerned about low ratios which support adult interaction. ~ - 
On the other hand where they seek a warm, home like en- 
_vironment in family day care they support a more restric- 
.tive ratio than is. currently: fouhd in the FIDCR,.. . 


. 
town : .e . 


- Conclusion: . ce ee ee _ 3 sik 


The findings’ from the National Day Care Study must | a A 
be considered with the evidence above in order to reach = = i.:..; 
a firm conclusion regarding ratio and group size for’ pre-: ey 
school age children. . : ee a ae ee. 
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| ENDINGS © coo oe cetctes teat cur eueteesnees “fue ae 

‘ General Findings from Research other than the National - . 

; Day Care Center Study fie ; 

'  ° @ . The child-staff ratio operating in the classroom 
doeg not necessarily remain corfstant in a group that 
has more than one adult in it. Natural clusterings 

. ef adults and children tend to occur in large groups; 
children and caregivérs tend to select each -other® in 

? patterned ways. . Thus, the psychplogical interactions 

between children and caregivers in a group of five 
children with one adult are quite different ‘from those 
in groups of {0 children with two adults or 25 chil- 
. dren with five adults, even though the "paper" ratio. 
in each instance is 5:1. - ee aes 


e Research evidence clearly demonstrates that: the 
‘development of. competence up to age four-is signifi- 4 
; '  gantly affected by the amount and nature of interac- Say 
_ tion the child has with key adults in his or her 

-jife (Carew, 1975; New York Infant Study, 1978; 

\. ° Vopava, -1978). ae rr re re 


- @ Findings in Héad Start (Miller and pyer;,. 1975), and 
dn Follow-Through first and third grade programs - us 
be pane - (Stallings, 1975) show that the social-cognitive Y  Pehee eee 
yo Uf Gompetency of older children is also strongly influ- . oo i 
. », enced by the quality (nature) of their relationship 
. with their caregiver. . a ae nae 


e Expert opinion supported by empirical evidence in-. - 
“- @icates that child-staff ratio and group size have an... © 
_. impact not only-on the child but also on the care- 

‘ giver. “Caregiver burnout"--disinterest in the job 
and lack of . oncern for the individual child--is.—. : 

-prought on by..caring for large numbers of children . . .. | 

> €or an extended number of hours per day (Maslach =~ |. ee 
and Pines, in press). 2 | rey eae eg 

Z, ead F 


aa 


'. large groupi ‘of children adversely affect the 
> 3 caregiver's apility to deal. with the child as an . 
» | individual because they are. too busy managifig, the ..... 
we. group. Two studies found a definite decline in © . : 
me “ . > 9, both the amount’ and complexity. of adult verbal out~ =  -.-\,.- 
a “put as group: size increased beyond 20 ‘children, even |, oe ea 
though child-staff ratio. was held constant, In ee : 


‘@ Empirical a and expert opinion indicate that 
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Die ta * a) 
@ a 7 \. . 
oe ee eo ‘addition, th adults. lhoss sate: Seder eeictett onthe 
ETT TTT Fe SAi dren both “socially and. verbally in order tp- | 
: a , control the group. The children in one study. were ee 
“ou. a, three years of age; in tHe other they ranged in age fi es 
(). from 18 months. to! six years rsenes a ecaree e ane. oo 
tel a oni 1977). te ; a i y 
eg a ; a a ! = . oe \ 
= viedo 8 On. children ‘under Three~-Exoludin the ND S_ 
ee aes es ant tudy — . . .  & 
. eo ee We | hview of ‘azect opinion and eo and common | 
go ug + experience, in. the field regarding ratio gnd group s . 
fox children under. hak three has:led to the fo Pepto 
ee “vEindingss . . 
: e The present PIDCR are not eesitle. about ‘the saede 
a - 8° " of ghildren under three years’old in day care, 
Pies eo Mee lespecially in center-based day care. 
RE ib te Statistics show that the use of full-time day care ,° 
so. TS for children under three years of age is increasing, 
sts" more rapidly than for any other age group. (In 
eo benter care the increase is 32% for en under 
ek ., ° two compared to 23%. for. children Ate a ages.) 
eg @ Over 1,2. million children under a ade es are dn’ a 
som gia. | + 3 dhdldeare arrangements for more. than 30) hours a ask ae 
. \ » (UNCO,. National Childcare. Consunex: study | 1975) ., oe 
a ics = - oA total of 14.4 percent of children , in | renter eee | ae 
i ea ee ae case are: undér the age of three. - : ; 
eee a Neca e. Childcare experts stress ‘that the. sesibie anger af. 
et ‘overstimulation due to large group size is df.more = 
he ee _ “ goncern for younger children than older children. ~~ * 
ey KO Hence, spécification' of ade size for oe ‘group 
ee Se ee must, be. considered... _ _ (4): r _ 
Rt - 7] . 
Be re @' No eo size’ is ea ee for children under three a, 
: = \ | years, ° ‘age in, centers broie e present FIDCR. . BO Cy 
ote thirty*four ‘states have no group ize ‘requirements am 4 is 
ee childrdh under: age, three. © ; ] ce Gee / 
4! @ . Many experts: favor no more than aight children. ina ae = a 
he te ie group when those childrén are 18 months of age. and Saas 
, ee ee at ta i 4 “ ‘ pO bo ty Mee 
_ . Sat ey ‘ ’ i 
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section of ane paper. 


up to six weeks of age} and one ratio for‘c 
. ce to three. years of age. These individuals sug- — 


studies in situations | whe 


howe’ ‘gtatés that veauiate grgup size for’ children . \ 


founder 48 nths, require that those groups contain | 


eight or Fewer children, with the exception of 
Colorado and SEnnOReeS'. (10), ae Ory apd North 


- Carolina’ (25) 3 


@ _Many individuals affiliated with day care “argue ‘that: 
_ there are too few age breaks in the FIDCR for deter- 


mining ratio in center care ror children under three. 
years of agen. 6 oe. 


AY 
we 


Currently, ‘the FIDCR 8 ecifies one ratio foryoht18cen 
h 


est breaks of bixtht through 12 weeks, 13 weeks to. 
one year (or walking), one to.two years, ‘an two to 
three years. hese breaks attempt to 3 
mental. stages that have different caregivin 
and that can best be a el asad by differdnt ratios 
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There is a consensus ‘that child-staga ratio for oki te 
...' dren under: three should not exefed a maximum of 5:1. - 
‘' Childcare experts and parents” (Unco, Nationa} Child- 


care Consumer Study, 1975) onsider. a relative ely low 


' ohild-staff ratio an important element in supporting 
- the all-around development of children--given accept- | 
,able caregiver performance and adequate physical | : 


‘facilities. ‘The dimensions A of childcare that 
promote age~appropriate deve opment have been iden- 
tified, and those dimensions are most often. observed 
by child development ex s..and empirical research 


‘Thirtedn States have no r 
dren under age three. i ae a 


ee the souvelon in the Caregiver qualifications 


ldren six. 
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”.. ratios are in effect’ : 7 
O mequirenents: for chil- - 
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a ee -" Support’ for: these: findings -has emerged from the pre~ es 
‘ ' Jiminary. findings of the NDCS Infant Day Care Study. Lf 
‘These findings include:” » 7 a ee hr rer 2 


_* .~-@ {Canters maintained ratios that were lower. on average “° — 
: ‘¢ Aghan the State-required minimum... Actual ratios». , 
°° average 3.9:1 (infants) agd 5.9:1 (toddlers), cdimared ” 

-. with’ average required rat os. of 5.331 (infants) and: 5 .. 
Kae + 738:1 (toddlers). Group size as Qbsérved .in the infant. 
ee _(. .study averaged '7.1 children in infant @lassrooms and- 

“4123 children in toddler classrooms.’ 


~~ @ Larger group size in toddler {age range 18-36 months) 
_ classrooms was associated with more overt Gistress. — 
He Ms Larger group size in infant (under 18 months) classrooms — 
<2 was associated with caregivers spending less time in. any 24 
‘ kind of social interdction with children and less time ~~ © 
= . teaching. (The term "teaching" includes all formal =~ | 
“qi... .and informal intelleétually stimulating activities, \ 
7+. such as verbally labeling objects, pointing to pic~" 
: \ tures, etc., as well as more structured teaching acu 


tivities). 7 


co . ee ¥ : { wo i co ‘ 7 , 
op : 6. ee . iW. ’ ee ow Ge 
af. at e In high ratio (more children per caregiver) infant ~ . . 
ne oe : and tofidler classrooms, over child distress was | 
a greater. oe & i ee ee 
e@ in high ratio’ infant and toddler classrooms, staff ~ 
spent mor e management and control interac- — se 
tu. e 1900 ‘tions with ¢hildren and more time silently monitoring - “ 
ao oe _ ° ghildren's activities. These classrooms Also wefo 
{- ' associated with less. formal apd geazoome so ase 


n ant-toedgler Sotfettno elperinental mania e. 


‘a small, naturalist” (no experimental .manipula- 
oe ke tion af the variables.being examined? substudy designed . 
JS... “po deserdbe day care arrangeme AR ind children under .- © 

“lo . thre@. Observation was conduct din 38 centers. For + ee 

". . dnfants, the range in group size observed was 3.3 to Ong 
“y ' 13.6) the range in ratio was 13:1 to 10.3j1.. For tod~ bal 
a ders, the range fn group sige was 4,0 ‘to 21.5; the range — ‘ 
MS coge 8 ; in paris was 2.031 to.14.4:16 -. 0 + a 
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‘qhus, the available evidence on’ child growth .and develop- 
‘ment, as well ab the findings €hat low ratio and.small .* - 
‘group size support the ‘adult in. the role of médiator for = 


the child and his or her environment} clearly.\in idate 


that low ratios and low group size are significant compo-. 


nents of day care that promote ‘the well-being of ‘the child 
‘ynder three years of age. te ope . 


_. Findings on Childr 


ve k, 
Of A e--Excludin 


I 


en Three to Five Yeats 
ngs... — aaa 


A synthesis of research literature and expert, opinion 


: {ndicates the following about group mize’ and ratio for . 
children three years of age to school-age: :* : . 


. .¢ 


e There “is no consensus supporting precise ratios and: 
' group sizes for children over three, years of-\age. | 


Head Start officially supports a 5:1 child-staff 


ratio for its preschoolers. -_ 


Parents who use center care for their three to five. . 


year “old children, if pressed to name a maximum — 


acceptable ratio, will support a less stringent 


_- ghild-staff katio for children three to five years 


group. 
} . new 


a 


insights. . = 


old in centér care than is pr 


tly specified in 
the. FIDCR. | v oe Oe 


For family day care, where only-one caregiver is | : 


- present, these same’ parents will only support a group’. 


size (or ratio) equal to the FIDCR for the same age 
group (Unco, National Childcare Consumer Study, 11975). 


The. research obviously ,is very limitfed for this age - 
However, the National Day Care Study has given us 


_) 


eee i pa . a 7 : : | 
re :* N_DGB Preliminary Findings on Ratio and Group Size for 
tee AS? en Aged Three t6 Five = 
SE ay 4 - - . Abstracts of the. NDCS preliminary results 11/ show 


ae ' clearly that differences atiiong§ centers are significantly _ 

: related to’ important vardatidng in day-to-day behaviors of 

' -earegivers and children and to.children's gains on partic~ 
pire Mbiecoaealigs per ooaachage arena ec ocaamectimtiors in Cr ree 
oe x differences as gteat as 20 to-40 percent--stati#tically 
rs ‘one ' gignificant--were evident in children's rate7of growth 
aM on one test known to predict achievement in elementary 


ae { school. The interesting question is whether these ‘dif- 
~t" . {ferences in growth rateg of childrén in day care are 
th - affected by how a center is organized (e.g.,. size of 


groups and qualifications of caregivers). NDCS results. ~ 
. indicate that they are. | , , 


To date, two characteristics that can be controlled - 
. through Federal regulation have emerge@ from the NDCS_ 
_. pretiminary findings as important contributors to: overall 
4 / .genter-to~center differences: classroom composition and. 
, caregiver qualifications. Small groups of' children and 
_ , caregivers, work best; the child's dg care world should 
-ba kept scaled down in size. It ha become apparent that. . 
a Se ‘child-staff ratio should be seen as the ‘outcome of setting 
_ ‘limits 6n the number of adults and children in the.class- ~ 
Le ee ee room; ‘and not as the principal;means of insyfing | vality. 
, “eo . In rai ge andi ah ee hei Bpecializatio in child- .. | 
7 related areas are more| effective caregivers. . ns 4. 


ie 3 : v . ’ 
a ae ‘The following NDC findings shed additional light 
\ > on the effects of group size op .children aged three to 
‘cas (hci aphia caregivers? — ee, & one, er 
es ..@ Classroom composition--defined in terms of the 
ran on total nymber of staff members and children inter~ 
7 - acting with each ot lexr--is statistically linked to 
es - 7 The pre Tnary findings reported here have emerged 
a rT statistically significant in multiple regression analy- . | 
os - _ ses and have ‘been ‘shown to be free of possible attifactual  — 
oe. a _ effects due to attrition, outliers, ‘arfd choide of. particu- | 
a a Tee we one covariables, and independent ,vari- 
> + ables. 7... ne ce a rr rr rr 
7 ae eS of eae a 
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the following impacts. on caregivers and children in 
day care and on the day care operation: 
--— In groups comprising a smaller number of care~- 
'  gdvers and a‘smaller number of children, 12/ 
. caregivers showed more social interaction with 
children (i.e., questioning, responding, instruc- 
‘ting,. praistng, and comforting), 1€&ss straight 
“monitoring of the children's behavior, and less 
‘ interaction with other adults. 
| “2° tn classrooms where children-and caregivers — —- 
were arranged in smuller groups, children. showed 
more active involvement in classroom activities 
(i.e., considering .and contemplating, contributing 
ideas, giving opinions, cooperating, and persist- | 
ing.at tasks), and less apathette/withdrawn 
behavior and less aimless wandering and general 
nonparticipation. | a 
Smaller group size was associated with improvement , 
over time on two tests designed to measure impor- 
tant components of kindergarten and first-grade 
readiness--the Preschool Inventory (PSI), and the 
revised Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tegt {PPVT). 
With ratios held constant, there was no signifi- 
cant association between group size anfl center 
costs..- ‘ : 


¢ 


‘ 
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NbDCS findings on ratios included the following: 
: ie 


® 
e the benefits of small groups were observed even 
. when child-caregiver yatios were constant. For 
example, groups-of 12 ty 14 children with two care- 
givers had, on average, 'better outcomes than groups 
of 24 to 28 children’ with four caregivers. | These 
results make it clear that childrstaff ratio cannot 


Te 
L2/ NbDCS data make it clear that,ygroups of 15 or fewer «| 
-chifldren, ‘with corresp dingly small numbers of caregivers,.” 
' are associated with more positive social and cognitive ~ 4 
- Child development “and more positive caregiver behavior 
"than groups of 25 or more children. “‘Nowever, it is not 
possible at this stage of analysis to narrow this: range 
further. Future NDCS analyses will allow,more precise 
specifications .of optimum configuration’ of. group sizes 
- and numbers of caregivers and how these parameters should 
> @i£€fer fox children of different ages. =. 4 j . 
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-. by sessi ste: ebb pringipal mechanism for guaranteeing. 
_ benefits to children, although it may'be an im ortant: .°. 
‘ Indicator of staff burden, If ‘the group is r% _ 


 Yarge, adding caregivérs will. notahelp. = 9 * - hay 


'  @ There fs little indi ation tha NDGS results will. = 
ne lead to recommendations more gtringant than t pours 
rent FIDCR ratio re ee ee, ot CN 


e There is no puch +h 


‘number of. children /jand.caregivers actually present. | a erat 
' .«.-NDCS Phase IT : 2 Ae 


>. 9:1 (naptime, /1:30 p.m.),-with an average. of 
° ' about: 7:1: for/the remaindefY ef thé d 
late afternoon (6:1). In the center. 3 
extremes’ in overall child-staff ratio\ varied 
from 2.4:1 td 23.3:1, although the majority. . 

. of centers had ratios tweén\5:] and \ll:1. - 4. 
‘s-§ Ratio tends jto become s ig uy highey (more chil-" 

_ "dren per cayegiver) betwéen fall and’ spring as 
group enroll]ment increases slightly. || | = 4 
-- Fot the same classroom situation, widé 

- encgs in calculated ratio (4:1 to .7:1) 

"from the pagticular méasure used (head ount,  ..- 

* hour count} -scheduled enrollment ‘and staffing - 
data, observations of staff an hildzen| etc.), 

and from the method of computation used [e.g.-,, 

- ‘weighting for’contact hours between staff and — \. 
-ehildren).| 9 0 


is . ; 


. | ° .Group. size exerts more influence on group dynamics, . . |! 
 gspecdally on’ child: behavior: than does ratio.. Many effects — 
expected for ratio,are found. instead for grdup sige. The | 
probable reasons for these results are as follows:.°Child~ . 
.  .  gtak£ ratio is"an imperfect indicator of staff attention. os. 
- Nn a high ‘ratio situation, ‘an adult must distribute his Orc et 
st her time. over a large number of children. “In a.low ratio .° ; 
« gituation, caregiver time is distributed over fewer children. 
‘But ratio,;idipot always a reliable indicator of staff\bur-. « 
. den bec 1e #ypesivers, 40 not always divide their time’ 9... 
- avenly d@mong fhe. children in their care. The NDCS analysis. . 
, of grouping patterns demonstrated that large groups. tend |\ 
- not to be:broken dinto roughly equal subgroups even when  .. 
enough staff are present to allow s sh division. The lead .- 
teacher. superviges most of the cla while aides rarely § — 
oe ee, (se Po ag | | | 
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Se Fae ee a : . , . & | 
-‘gupervise sizeable groups. Thus, the effective ghild- | 
staff.ratio in large groups for lead teachers and their © i): 
aides is. often the total numbler..of children present. 1 « eer 4 
‘addition, preferences,for cdrtain children and active and. ol 

- °° ceutigoing childrer who make -demands on.-& caregiver's time — 
“ol usually result i an inequitable distribution\of atten-, | 

‘tion. Thus, especially in.a large group whereyghere arg. 

a ee. ee ‘many adults and many children, a.low child-staf ratio - * .:. 
4 oo “ “*does not necessarily guarantee that aach child is getting ::. °° | 
+» .° -* Ads or her ae ee, ee adult's’ time. oy S ees 


. t 3. \ oes : : ry ‘ : : a e a 7 f . ‘ 
_— .\.. although "the relationship of ratio to'’child behavior = 2—m=., 
-.. and test score’ gains was not consistently. stron , More — ae 
“stringent (lower) ratios were associated with m re. de-' 
ae , 8irable. caregiver behavior. It: is important to note that. 
ae ae the.concept of "ratio" as used in -the NDCS. was not a mea- °* .- 
‘S's gure of quantity of adult time given to each child but © 
: . was instead a “paper" number. which indicated the number. 
of adults working in a group of chil ren. .As indicated,. . _ 
Lo Oo adults working’ in:groups do not necessarily divide their’. 
ys ..., °. time equally. Sony fell children. The observation data ~— 
3, "that. was collected for the NDCS analysis did not identify’. _ ." 
— -- gach child as he or ‘she interacted with a specific adult. © - 
Re wy |e ‘There was no way to_analyze then whether those. children * foe 3 
_- who received frequent adult attention (which would be a |». 
| low ratio. gondition),-developed in ‘more ene ways than 
thode who received limited adult attent on. (a Migh ratio. —— 
hk ° conditioner. Thus, there is no way, to determine how well _--. 
‘children would -have fared in a‘setting where each received ~ 
1/3 of each adygt's time versus 1/7 or 1/12 of cach. adult's 
- jeime} .Abt was able to-do a facsimile of this type of ay 
analysis. _In this instance they analyzed activity sub-. © a 
groups -(e.g., “one teacher working with three children in 
i»... a'rodm by themselves, one with five children, etc.) and, 
> found that the influence of subgroup size is far stronger | 
» » .. °.than group size.in the case- of the PPvT.* . The smajler the tg 
“4, subgroup the better the:'children's scores on the PPVT. 


er 


-* ‘" @he’ NDCS ‘findings ‘are important. in demonstrating that 
: ae cavegivers do not divide thelt timé evenly among all chil- . .° 
Pa “. @ren, and that ratio does sid Tedieenei the amount of atten- 
coc y..  #. tdion. each chikd would be gec ving onjthe average in a day: > 


care wetting, But the NOCS analysis,of subgroup activity 
“yo we gt ea ) Pichux& Vocabulary Test : Bs se 2h us te Ow 
' eee i fe ¢ so — i 
7 ie! 
a ha 
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asl demonstrates the importance of few children to one- 
adult if the goal is to support child growth. Research in- oe 
‘@icates that quantity of adult attention as.well as quality 
is necessary to support positive child growth. The amount 
1t can "generate" is finite. Keeping 
1 ig the major way sufficient . 
can be given to each child... This 


« amounts of adult time 
ly with lower ratios and/or smaller 


' can be done most aure 


SA TT og YOUups. — sion 
y, ; giver training may also lead caregivers to distribute 
their time more, equitably among children, Aa 


aie _The Natdonal Day ‘Care Study is the most extensive~- . . . 
study done of children in cénter care. (Over 1,800 chil- 7 r” 
dren in 64 cegters were observed and tested; 1,100 parents 
os and caregivers,in over, 120 classroom ‘groups were observed : 
‘and interviewed. In addition, another. 38 centers were 
included in the infant/toddler substudy.) Many outside 
' experts in the field of child development, and social sci- 
- ence measurement as well as day care worked with HEW and : : : 
° -* Abt Associates throughout the study to assure that the - 
design’ and analysis was as. robust as possible. Although ©. 
‘HEW analysts ‘and others believe this is an excellent strong 
study because of its scope, thoroughness, and relevance to - 
- policy issues, a critical review by other professionals in 
the field not directly involved in the study will be neces- 
sary to further confirm the validity of the findings and ...--—....-.— 
their generalizability. - a 


As with any study of this magnitude, this study had 
° -itg- limitations. ‘The study oversampled the policy relevant. 
population of low income ‘children. For example, half the 
_ families earned less than $6,000 (1975-76 dollars), hal£ © 
— were single parent households and a quarter of the families 
iy received welfare assistance. Two-thirds of the children 
. >. din the centers studied were black. These proportions are _ . 
“ .. more than is found in FFP centers on the average. Gener~— 
dy to all FFP centers must be done me 


° 


“alizing from this stu 

'- carefully. - 

ca an Also the findingg-on ratio and group size are limited. ._ 
ee _,', ‘to the range of ratio and group sizes actually. observed é 


Tete with sufficient frequency in the study. The range in group 
-, ‘size actually observed for children three to five years of 
Sage was 12 through 24 and in ratios was 1:6 through 1:12.. 
The study included only a few small groups (12 or fewer ) J. 


_with ratios more stringent than 1:6 (e.g., 1:4).or less — 
)--too few to yield any _ 


: “2 stringent than 1:10 (e.g., 1:12 
- significant. results. : a 
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Abt Associates; 
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“-[> /pyints over, the 7-mon ‘riod *betwoen fall ard spring: (about .9 pounts: per month), | , 


" Also, natural variations: in patio ‘across the APS classrooms as @ group were weakly . . 


: atrenmjth of this ‘relationship was substantially less mn that found for group size.” - 


- aninvelvud in tabke-activities, gaihs are mall. This illustfated.one.lank. . 


- gequaramepite and.outcomes on twat scores. 
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Figure A: shows the progres séline in test score gains:that accom- 
panivs increasing group size. = ; 
Children's gains on the PSI, which has been found to be a pr ictor Of success — 
ig wary higher in centers. thgt maintained emaller groupe of children 

, than in cunters with farger groups. For. example, gains averaged approximately 

7.0 points’ in groups of 12 children, compared. to 5.9 points in- groups of 24. 
fhe difturence of 1.1 points represents a 19 percent advantage In growth rate EN 
-groups of .12 cumparud to groups of 24. Since children's gains averaged about 6; 


Eclat ashe Gj flue e translates into 1.2 months Gifferwntial gainoves = = 
‘the evun-munth®pur iod, in groups of 12 compared to groups of 24, io 
Inthe ‘Atlanta Putisc Schools (APS) wxperumint, @ study of ‘the Piong ay 
Day,Care Center Siudy, PSI gains were slightly higher for three-year olds in high 
‘gatlo classr “(averaging 1:5.4) than in low ratio classrooms (averaging 1:7.4). 


assotseted with PSl gains. ‘The more stringent the#atio the higher the gaing. The 


- PSI gains are Jarge in centers where children ave tequently engeged in ceflec_ 
tive, innovetivegMehavior. In centers where children are allowed to.wander aimlessly 
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between thy Many positive child behaviors fostered by. reasonable taffing © 
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“ae * table excerpted from The pinal: Report of 
e 4 ey a He Children at the Center) Abt ‘Agsoc 
a page | 350. 


oo wx , ‘Figure 8.1 Im ternative prisehionl Classroom ‘Competition Policies on oo o 
ae oe . Caregiver and Child Behavior and Test ¢ Gains ® oe a Se 
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; \. \ . & | Rigure 8.1 Is an Ore to Mustrate ochatdeeiony of reletionships between eseh policy optiqgand sélicud imgasures * 
of quality weil ts the consistency of the pattern of results that emerged-ecross different. outcome measures. 0 | 
" Corrections ‘for impertect. retiebillty. of measures, would‘have ranysed in even. larger: attects than shown here. Ven. 


\ ti we 
res were deverminad with ‘contert In full compliance, defined as (1) no Anters that visiete ae - 4 


‘regulatory minimums, (i.e, woth groups oe and reties too low) ‘end, (2) no more 
' —: more coregivitg 8 ia eanter then the rennnien: limit (A, esi C only. a 
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Findings on School-Age Children res: 
oe _' @kere are -no reserach data that. suggest: what the ratio 
Soff ind group size should’ be for schogl-age children in day care OOS i cae 
a a ‘of‘any kind, and there is ‘no expert consensus conternihg a. 
ef appropriate ratios and group sizes for this age. group. in® 
- .@enter care. (See Educational: Services section. for addi- . 
” tional. discussion of school-age day care.) se 


~ 
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ao ee are The research on school-age children in school contexts’ 
Ln . finds no significant impacts. fromjstudent-teacher ratios _ 
7 - (Coleman et al., 1966, Equality of. Educatonal Opportunity). 
‘. . . However, the variations in pupil-teacher ratio were quite. - 
—y gmall and it is likely that any significant impact-on sis, oe 
‘ * “gognitive skills from ‘low or very high ratios would have © — a 
been overlooked. ~ Of course, school-age day care ig not =. is 
‘the same thing as.school. The former attempts to provide .. . 
. gurrogate care and.supervision while thé parent‘is at work, — 
the latter concerns. itself primarily with the child’s —°- to 
~ cognitive: development. “It is questionable that the re- yw - ie 
. sults of the research :cited above should: carry any weight... - 1; 
n discuasion 6n ratiog of school-age day care- 9 °° & 
“A group of school-age day care experts, when queried, 
\. stated that no more than six.childreh aged five to 14°. 
_" “ghould be cared for at any one time in family day care =. - 
_. ‘(this' includes the provider's own children), (Berg- | | ae | 
“Tgtrom,-1976)-° ae 8 eg ee eg A 


. Parents with school-age children in‘ care indicated‘ °°. 0s © 
' they would support the present FIDCR group size for «©... 
'-their six to 13 year old: children in’ family day care 4 

but wanted a slightly more stringent ratio for the. .-. 

- game age child in center, care than the present FIDCR 

“allow (Westat, 1977)... oY ne Re ag 


-- /¢% Qittle ds known .about school-age day care~-even 
- expert opinion is’ limited. Few descriptions exist of al a 
"programs that’ consumers find to be satisfactory. df thesé. 
.° .weare identifided,: analysts could then examine the ratio... O44 
'  , .dperating in these programs. © Parents when surveycd domand 
‘Lower ratios than’ the -FIDCK now provides for unis age | en ec 
‘» group. They also want: more government money spent on before. .: °° 
and after school programs... Before firm conclusions can be: — - 
‘reached regarding ‘the appropriate ratio and group size'for. i °.....- 
_- gchool-age, day car@y much more’ research and discusston” th: ‘4 
a . child development @xpérts, parents and others must be done. 
ee Pe Mame 6. iad er a es eee i oo ee 
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Size in Centers -Encompass a Range of: ‘Three Years ‘ 


Evidence in the field suggests that there is a great ‘ 
deal of variability in the ages of children grouped to- 
gether in center classrooms. The NDCS Supply Study indi- 
,cates that,.in 80 percent of the center classrooms, the ~ 
variability in the ages of children grouped together is 
one year or less. Twenty percent of the classrooms, how-— 


ability in classrooms, which group’size applies in a - 
mixed age setting to determine compliance with the pres- 
ent FIDCR? Some centers use:the group size applicable ta 
the youngest member of the group. Others use the group 
size applicablg to the oldest child. There is then'a pos- 
gibility that the group size reéommended for the oldest 
sehild will result in a‘group size that proves to be over- \ 
stimulating for the younger children. For example, a = , 
group gize of 15 is allowed in classrooms containing - . 
ae three year olds. These classrooms also may contain : 
-gome 12 to 15 month old thildren who could be overstimu- = | 
lated. by the number and activities of the children pres+) .°? (rt 
ent. ‘there is no empirical evidence which lays out the ~<  | 7 
f -- correct group size: for various combination® of ages 
_ present in day care programs. However, the fact that 
this variability in agb ee 
the fact that 37% of the centes in tifis country exceed 
group size requirements. in at least one if not all class- 
‘rooms 13/ ‘should alert those considering new day care — 
‘requirements: this problem should be taken into account 
- when group size is specified. And, when multiple ages 
are grouped, it must also be made clear how the group size 
‘is to be selected. - . . a a 
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oul! ae ae 137 This determination was made using the group size . 3 a, 
ee specified for the youngest child in the group.. | a 
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pee hdl Graff ratios guarantee yery little by then~. 
. oo! iwelvés. r. fated) earlier, even|a\l:I ratio dose not in-. 
we gyre qualit roate if ithe garegivér is inco petentcand << 
: “.> ' --insensitive whereas’ a iskilled,: sensitive caregiver/may ¢ . 
“ee. . |, be aple to work effectively with many children jf the. 
“yo » epivdkonmental situation is'manageable. Ag this illustrates, 
en ee ratio by itself is dt’ the decisfve ‘component! of day care.’ ~: 
Do ve  Ratdo.and gypup size intera¢t, with each other and. with =: 
te ae -pthey coge®¢omponentis of: Gay caré to. affect: the. quality 
" a of care children. recieve, Any revision of the FIDCR — 
oo Sigh? - sshquld take into. account. thg,interaction wt. these.com-. 4, 
PE ha 5a ponents, : — aie . 3 7 a, . ~ Sg -.e Ps a a f * 
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oo eh ee . “Inv addition, in ‘considering * 
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het eee vidi tion e, impact of: ratio and, _ 
“os egrequpy edz on children, gare must ‘he ‘taken not. to efine — 
Sn ai Nampa, “too narrowly. The full spectrum: of :elemen ‘ee 2 A 
a oe ér'sonal ‘and. social as well as intel\lectual, that make |; aX 
ee bea enild's deve}opment. shoutd be ‘taken.into account--at~ | 
- °° least as far as present knowledge allows: 7... 9. . .- 
wy os Most of the ,completed day care studies ‘described thus » 
at Se a far assess the impact of day cage in terms of cognfition.. 
_* ewer. Cognitive éithancement generally begins appearing and is: 
|. Jaeasurable at approxiamtely 18 months. .Diffgrences in 
Pye _ cognitive. development of: chjldren in variots,"envjronmental © 
iy = ane settings do not usually appear prior to 18 months, This 
Ls.) Oe “is aué/ in part to, the limitations of the..tools.available. — 
tet lg | tO "eeiden cognitive ,devélopment. » In addition moss, “of . 
7 i 


aia = & dence on cognifjion pertain overwhelmipgly. £0" | 
~~ - 3 intelligenqe’as méasured on’ standardized tests. “There is . 
Se ; an uryent need to Seek ways to assess functional intelli-- 
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oe St --/ “Decisions of appropriate child-sta¥£ ratios should 


-* 5. gocial, emotional and: physical development must be examined 
fae well. Yet to date, “experimental research has provided: 
Wo go /littte information on the soéial and emotional impacts: of — 

fee Oe .  Ghild-staff ‘ratios, partly’ because. gf. measirement aiffi- Bos 
are ‘ + -eulties. The National, Day. Car@ ‘Center study is one of the’ — 

Oh ic disarm £ empiri 

MS a, wo the study involves 8 

Qace thon of child-staff 

v1. * +. ‘equivocal inferences t 


atios. This ought to generate less 
n in the past about the causality 
ae ee attached to ratios. . Moreover, the National Day Care- 
2 Center study deals wit a broad array of process and 
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et es "+ .gutcome..vaflables, . 80 that our knowledge about* noncognitive | 
Bae Gg. effects should be greatly expanded. © ra 38" of pM eas SNE 


a : ' “ % oo. . 5 . . a : ae ‘ 
0 + 4 f Tdeally, one would attempt: to locate the exact point . 
ae on ‘the day care continuum below whieh a given piece sid 
‘ ~ ratio: ahd group size cause measurable harm and: above Which ) . 
a ‘development is‘ supported. That is impossible .to,do, how- ~ 
ever, in part because of the multitude of variablés one 
“. must deal with in day care, and in part because there are 
few: agreed-upon definitgons of "harm." Indeed to many . 
eat advocates of developmental day care any fetiuee provide® _. 
%° <.  gupport or stimulation for social, psychological, ‘or qdu¢a- 
Fossr oo. °° tdenal development--any missed opportunity to exert posi-.. ” 
— 7 tive influence--constitutes harm. ~ 9 + + 5. ; 
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*. It is evident. that there are some gabs in the current | 
: FIDCR as they relate to ratio, group size and age mix, = = +: - 
. he FIDCR lack any clear statement régar 79 what group. §; . °° 
: ’ . gize should be applied when children of. ed ages are + tas 
-. -  ° grouped in one classroom in a center. - This is pf-concern . ~. «. y 

to many day care observers because wh@ young children‘are ao 
2 4 AL... inelaged in, groups with older: children, the FIDCR might - . 
; i 4 be interpreted to’ allow ‘the larger numbers associat with 

oy the oldex children. In addition, 37 percent of the cen- =, 

ly ter in this country exceed group size requirements, in at... 

"gn least one if: not all classrooms in the ¢enter. And: since’ 
oo "no. group size has been set in the FIDCR (nor in many :State a ae 

licensing codes) for children under three and. many day care 
ee experts: feel that:more age breaks are needed for children - . 
: -- . under’ three’ than currently exist, ratio and group size 
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«.; would have to be determined for these new categories. V7 a. 

‘oe '. \ hese gaps are only illustrative. If the FIDCR are rev sed, 

acon ‘it ta ‘auggegtéd that the following issues also be consid- . 
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ety Se |. Tg addition, the NDCS Infant Day Care Study found! tat, © 
hoe ‘although the FIDCR specify lower ratios (fewer childran - — - 
ele "> per caregiver). for infants and toddlerd than for pre~ | 

“2 ..- gchoolers, which would usually. make their care more ex~\ . 
"pensive, centers generally receive the. same reimbursement... 
7 pate for these groups as, they go for preschoolers. °. | 
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i aged th ‘peal life day care pituations. staffing ratios are. coe oo 
not. static and thus elude easy measurement. As one find= jf. 


1 Day. Cate Center Study already shows, - 


center ratios fluctuate over the course of a day. This 
: ig not neces arily a problem: common sens “tells us ‘that .— 
- no single ratio is optimal for, an entire day. When chil- 


"however, a more etri 
appropriage at 
pest’ results. For e 


‘dren are napping, for. inatance, thg full contingent of 
care givers need not be present. n 


other situations, 
ngent. (lower) ratio than might seem 


first glance may actually be needed for 


xample, many centers allow some staff 


to take a break while .chil@ren are. playing outside. Yet = 


low ghild-staff ratio may be. needed “here to work with 


' ghildren who ar 
jearn throygh 1 


- Alice Honig)’. 
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arge motor activities (communication with eS 
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ticularly gctive afla who! can best 


ational. Day Care Center wijl not: be 


‘able-to address in great detail the impact of the daily 


fluctuation of 


‘data on all children/(p 


analyzed at the 


observations in this ‘study wexe conducted in the moyning. ~ 


ratio 


cent 


on, individual children, because the 
nab been aggrayated andjis being = °. 
level. . In addition, he: child 


' Several ther. unanswered questions suggest themselves if 


fluctuating rat 
'. gkills, . For ex 
-gkivlled. caregiv 
better to incre 
paraprofessiona 


ga 

ple 
ers "p 
ase t 
1s. an 


re considered: in tandem with caregiver | 

, is it better to. have fewer highly _ " 
resert all day long, or would it'be. 

he number of ca agivers by employing ,..«” 
d then paying, skilled professional = 


. to oversee them? Or could skilled staff and 8 para- 


professionals work, during’ the mornings only, while fewer 


° The-£indings from the NDCS gtudy regarding fluctuat-— 


‘ing ratios seem to i 
;, be regulated and mon 


less skilled staff work in the afternoons? . Viewed this . : 
‘way,, ratio needs look different for different: periods of - » 4 
- the day and the‘ present equirements do not reflect this,. 
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ndicate that, if center ratios are to - 


98 


jtored, the method of measurement should: .,¥ ° |’ 


be more precise than the present FIDCR and should be sensi~ 
and frequent fluctuations that exist: ey 


tive to the natural 


' dn ecenter care 
and guidance £0 
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NDCcS will provide useful, ‘information + | 
eloping. these measurement techniques. 
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“. Beyond the génera}: question of ratios,.the'age spece 
_ ificity -of. the rien pasting re uirements mugt be assessed , 
’. for‘their appropriaténess. Do the current age specific ee ee 
FIDCR ratios support caregiver*child interagfions which — 
‘fall at the minimtm care-end of the day car continuum or | a 
“Sat the developmentally enriched end of the continuum? iy: Be 
Most of the studies discussed up to this point focused. Fk 
_ on children three years’ and under--with the exception aT ye, 
the NDCS study--and those cénducted in day care sattings}| . 
were carried out in center situations. ,Very little has ° 3 
been gaid up until now about fdmily dgy care homes. a 


. ©  - For~infants and’. toddlers ‘still unsteady onithefri" 7 | 
feet, ratio is a glear safety issue. A sufficient, num- ao 7 
«ber of caregivers must be’ present to carry the children *o 
safety in case of fire or other /hazard. The HEW model day 
- scare licensing codes state that in. family day carg homes. . 
* thé number of children under the ‘age of 36 months should 
os «Re limited to the number that could be carried seit .:. 
_ Becomes necessaygy to evacuate a'building. The FIDCR.re- §-  — «¥ 
. quires oneycaregiver. per child for infants from birth tao - sh 
six weeks Of age in cénters,.and no more than four children tA 
.. per caregiver for children between‘six weeks and three a 
. years of age, A 5:1 ratio is allowed in famjly @ay care 
homes for children zero through’ six years, with no more,.- .. } +) 
than two children under twp years of age allowed. If +" i 
-*“.no Ghildren afe under. two years old the ratio is 6:1. | 
The center ratio of 4:1 may be questioned in'terms of ., . + 
\ ‘the physical ganger’ which may ocour in the case of fire. ". 
. . with a caregiver responeible for carrying out four infants 
"< between six weeks and one and a halt to two. yéars of age. 


: “In family day care it might, appear, at first glance, a 
+ that a. caregiver. when threatened by fire€should be able. _ of. 


. "4.0 Garry two.infants under, each arm while shepherding ahead. 
‘of her three ‘other children who may all be just.a little » 
». over two years dld. While this might he possible in a 
‘single family dwelling, what about the ‘25% 15/ of: family og 
. ‘day care mothers who live in multi-unit dwellings? Ap- |. 
ss. proximately’ a third of these live in large apartnient. oe ae 
a - m - 2 os = ry aig . Be hy ae ae os i ms, are ae 


eS 


57 -Westat 1977, Family Day Care Home Probability Survey... 
(unweighted) .. ya ee ce” Ps : 


Ya 


*«puildings and must ‘contend with long hallways and steep 


flights of stairs.” The: real prospect of problemb occurring - 


- - in case of fire or other ‘hazard is. reduced somew t by the 
7 an fact ‘that the average family day care home contains‘no more 
os ‘than 2.4 children: (excluding her own). However, while — 
the average of 2.4 is less than the maxifrum allowed (six: 
'  gohildren - der’ six years of ‘age) the majority (56%) of: 
‘those children, are under three years of age. - In addition, 


808 of family ‘day omré home mothers have their own children. 


‘three years old and younger at. home. 16/ Moreover, the. 
issue of. physical risk in family day care. homes involves - 
_ _ more than’ just fire. How about a provider: shepherding her 
. young charges up and down flights of stairs and down city © 

_ ‘Btreets to the playground? Or:what‘about the opposite 
-of this situation+-the provider who keeps all these chil- 


a ‘dren indoors in one room all day long because it ia so 


difficult for her tv: take them outside? Is 5:1 reasonable 


\ - 4£ two children are under two years of age and the rest. 
“are just over two or are active, exploring three year , 
4 olds? Is@:1 reasonable if-all six are active three 
"year olds? The age of the caregiver -is‘also a. factty - 
. here.. A young vigorous caregiver may: be better able to 
- handle five or six young children, than an older woman. | 
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Age Mix, - =. | , 
ee Age wix is not addressed in the Federal. Interagency ,,. 
' pay Care Requirements, except as it applies to family day 
care. For those settings the regulations specif that no 
| @gpore than two children under two, and no more than a total 
“of five may be in care. Qr, no more than a total| df six 
Children may be in‘care if the age range is three| through. 


14. This. regulation appears to address, in negative fashion, - 


oh 


the. issue of age mixing! in day care.’ While there ‘are clear 
-.gafety reasons for permitting no more non-walking @hildren. 
than can be safely evacuated in an emergency there fare 
ether aspects of age mixing that deserve considerafion. 
“The benefits that accrue to younger childrgan-who afe | 
tfeittes 0 obgerve and participate in the play and ac~- 
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vities of older childien do not’ appear to*be considered, .. 
nér do’ the. benefits..to the older chilgren who ike Mia Ca 
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; to modify ‘their behaviors when :playing ‘with younger chil- 
dren. Jn. center care the practice is.to group children. —— sO 
a _ ». Of. similar developmental age together. There is usually. 
_ = an infant: room, a toddler\room and a room'with preschoolers. 
@ yi ? 7 : ’ : ‘ 3 7 : ar a P j . . 
bce, + The only ‘research study, that has been identified which.-,— 


,, considers the effects of “vertical age gfoupings". in family 
day care settings is, the West Virginia’Family Day Care Home ~ 
3 Study (1977). Ristau, the chief researcher for this proj- . 
_... e¢t, found that the ages.of the children in care seem to’ 
‘ ' cause. major ‘differences in the pattegns of behavior ex~.. 
-_ hibited by providers. Far children f differant ages. ° | = 
é tas © @ifferent behaviors occur more frequéntly both in abs@lute ..«. 
number and with respect to the other provider behaviors. |. 
Furthermore, caring for more than one age category affects 
both the. frequency of behavior and the child to whom the, — 
' behavior: tends .to be directed.. _ * | , ee 


Ih thig study providers who care for younyer children 
tend to exhibit more affection. nd holding than do providers 
‘who care for older children. Providers who care for, older: © ag ee 
- whildrey spend'more. time playing interactively, with ‘the a ae 
.} children,. asking questions, and guiding or djrecting the . 
children's behavior. These roviders also spend more time. . - 
exhibiting slightly more negative behaviors than do pro~ | 
a i viders’ who care for’ younger children... These gengraliza-. 
aes _‘tions are: true when comparing: infants’ to toddlerpror -. = 
se nog preschoolers, ,and when comparing toddlers to preschoolers. . 
ae . : a . : ; a t ' _ ae 


| - -This study also suggests that when preschoolers are in | 
an. ee care with infants, “the amount of vocalizing, ,affection and _ a 
#.....- «=. hotd’ifg airectéd by the provider: towards’ the infant is |. 
ws greater ‘than when the infant is the only child in care. 
than preschoolses are in care with toddlers, less affection 
. - grid vocalizing are directed by the provider tq the toddlers. 
-* + than. when’ toddlers are the only. ago cateyory in care. Simi- 
dar data da not.axist to compare. the olLuct on .toddlers‘ol,: 
“having an“ infant..dn care... if a, : 2 Ee 


Do: 


. with different groups, it-is extremely important to treat’... "| 
he Ee See the date as suggestéve, some of which may offer guidelines _ 
it Se, Be Yee research désighed specifically.to answer questions about ’ 


a a Piao ‘When interpreting this data on provider ‘behaviors - 


—_ mn: oup size and age-mix, The West Virginia study-was not — foe 
ly “Ge igned fob that purpdse and, therefore, does not have some — 


sirable features such as providers of similar’ competence. 


Settee ina variety of combinations of group size and age~"— 
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the cdregivérs. -In addition, mixéd age groupings allow: - 
_ for, Btability and continuity ge ae dh given child as’ - 
he. ins in the group for an 


- not ucceed.” Caregivers were physically bu 


‘* H@nig and Lally (1976), found age mixing in their, 


center ‘setting resulted in such positive outcomes as hote . 
individualized attention and respgnses to each child by 7 


e ns ugh five yearg. 
| Honig and ‘Lally attempted to ‘introduce children. . 
yourger than 18 months to the mixed age genre t did =: 

t gu dened with 
the younger children, * any .of whom had to be carried about. 


“It -wasalso found that’ including childreh younger than 18 
- months in &he group forced the caregivers to spend “much 


more time dealing with\this age group than with the older 


children in their, care. ‘This supports the Ristau finding. 


. my as ae, . | | ee od o. 
. In summary, there is only a limited amount of research: |. 
on the age ‘mixing of children: in day care ‘facilities. The 


findings from the.one family day care home study are equiv- 


ocal. “Phe center study is more positive about. the benefits — 
' of age mixing, especially in regard to the ‘individualized a 4 


responses carégivers madeto the childgen.. Apparently ‘the’ 


: mixed ages of the children made it difficult for \caregivers: 


. ‘to treat them as a "group" as they might have done had thes .. 
‘ ghildren all been’ the same age. The effect*of age mixing 


= 


on caregiver behavior. in the center would appear to be. ~ 
positivg. Much more research specifically designed to = 


- establish the benefits of age mixing in center settings _. for 


and family day‘care homes is needed, c . 
Group.size and Ratio in Family Day Care Homes 7 3 


me —— | 
The impa 
day care settings.™ One study of urban family day care 
homes found that one adult caregiver is present in 88% of 
urban family day.care homes, two or more in the other 12%. _ 


‘In only -2.3%.of family day. care homes does the primary . 7 
caregiyer have Otol) Gite pa ai (Westat, 1977), the j 
n q 


remainder include anothér individual who assists part timé.. 


‘Be ause so few homes ‘contain multiple garegivers,. the few . 


studies which have been done in family. day care. settings 


| focus on group size and age mix of children. 


“'Bo little research has been done in family day cate — 


{5 ‘“ 


home ‘settings that insufficient experimental evidence exists 


ul. 


: L er of bie be The age - s° 0.\ 
 eenye an these classrooms was 18 months thfo eo 


cf atiogp has. rarely been studied in family”. 
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to assist in determining the maximum group size and age 
mix for which one family day care provider can care effec- 
tively. . Parents generally would prefer a. group ceiling 
that is more stringent (lower) than the present FIDCR, (Unco, 
National Childcare Consumer Study, 1975). The National 
Day Care Home Study (Westat, 1977) found that the average 
group size in regulated homes is only 4.94 children, ‘even’ 
when a family day care provider's own children under 14 are 

____. included in the number of children in care. This is still sg 
within the number: allowéd by the FIDCR. “~~~ me nanan ane pices een, soot 


( , 3 However, some“homes currently exceed the ceiling or 
‘will exceed it in the summer when all the caregiver‘s chil- 
dren are home from school (or if the caregiver gives birth 
to an additional child of her own, resulting in too many ; 
infants in care). When ceilings are. exceeded, agencies 
~ are often forced td shuffle children from one home. to 
another, risking a negative impact on the child because 
of the disruption in continuity of care by a particular 
adult. Many agency administrators agree on the need for 
a ceiling in family day care. Understanding that excep- 
tiogs arise, however, they do not want the responsibility 
such a ceiling should be waived. They argue that although 
they, as individuals, might feel comfortable determining 
when an adult can .safely care for an additional child, 
they would not trust the next, person's judgment. Qne 
suggestion they make to solve the problem is a system §. 
- of substitute caregivers. The substitute could pinch- 
hit when needed or come in for an extended period of time 
to work with the family day care provider who is ONeX, , 
- ceiling. This would protect continuity of care. for. the ae 
child. ; . : . woe eee fesecian Gd feo eg een See ee ee a - st om ee 
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: _ Current information .(Westat, National Day Care * 
‘Home Study ,*1977) indicates that: sy Ries ; 


 @ 59 percent of family day care providers have no 
- =| children of their own under six at home. . 


_@ Approximately 12.5 percent of family day care home. 

‘ providers (regulated and unregulated), use assistants; 

-~. only 2.3 percent use assistants full time. The 
majority of all these assistants are the caregivers’ «- 


‘own older children. 
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ct of , : 7 ne , 
sy - Mos 
—— ee oe me — s | 
ar the 196 PIDCR require that: family day care pro-- | ae 
“o.% yiaers must inglude théir own children under'14 yearg:old = 0 
"..* wwhen determining maximum group size. ‘‘lowever, legisla~ owt 
_. tion that expired Oct. : 8, 1978, allowed States not to” ay. Be 


4, gount the family day care provider's owh children.who are.) 
/ over. six, years'old when determining maximum group size. « : 
- No research has been done to assess-how the presence of —- 
-. @ provider's own children affects the provider's care of ~ rs | 
other children, nor how the presence of: other children im-. i 
' ‘pacts on the provider's. children. oe 8g eee, 
: : 8 Ba ee te oo el ee ; fe eh ts 
"Phe Family Day Care Home Profile (September 1977) 0° "t., 
shows that in those” homes which ciaim to have assistants ee as: 
(12.5%), 608 are the caregivers' own older ckildren.. — nae 
poes this se of the caregiver's. own children ag assistants, ;:: | 
| -°. benefit all the children concerned? ‘Research ig neéded to. tet 
: - determine whether the role these older childrén play'as = © |: 
assistants shouldbe agrepted in meaguring compliance with 
‘the requirements... If assisting their,mothers is beneficial | 
to these. children thensélves, as welllas @. the other chil- | 
"  dren,. than jat what age should they no longer count against ~ 
' “the ceiling imposed on group size? = . & #8 
a a es ee a i or a a gop h ies 
-  "- ‘Bedsting research data do‘ got: resolve this very: sengi-. 9 0)... 
“tive issue,which impacts both n the quality of care Gtfil- ~~ 
dren. receive and the amount of income caregivers can... 
% expect to realjze. from their work More evidence. should =." 
‘\ be gathered orf this.issue. — ce 7 ne a ee 
(1 ne : ‘ oy 
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’ Handicapped Children’ . : | | 
| aul oo &. | Pa. 4 ‘5 
ae Although: the FIDCR. recognize the need for variations | _ 
“in child-staff ratio when some hapdicapped children are ae 
“included in family day“care~ homes, there is no requ grement 
.. for centers, that serve handicapped children. There are 
no data that suggest whdt the ratio and group size should , 
>.“ pe when a handicapped child is ingluded in care. The  f 
‘Bureau ee forgthe Handitapped hag neta that | 
‘a case byJcase decision based on the spe- — 


' this requires - se. 
‘  gific needs of :the chi A and’ the nature of the Facility. : ba 
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- @he -information’ availeble on the number of handicapped” . 


. .  ° ghdldren in Title’ XX day care ig limited and for|the most se 
oo. 7 part ds based on provider -agses#ment rather tha ,on pro- an 
>. fessional screening. — ne, _ eee, 7 ee cee 
i hah “s 4 ‘) i. - * a : | te : ow | - he hee 7 _ _ . ee A . . 7 » - 7 
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ey nee a pt oe —~ _ 
cee o A survey fe family aay care ip oulgaee ifaneaes Se 


goo ay Care Home Study, 1977) indicated that 
. .8 per nt of the children in the homes queried wer 
a viewed as “handicapped by _" providers. ae 


a ‘The NDCS supply Study nee led only iowa centers 


3 dn which predominant’ number of children were . 


a oe without spettal needs: 38 percent of these care 
‘ . + for at least one child identified as either phys- 
. » ° deally or emotionally handicapped or mentally fye- 
y tarded. The number of handicapped children in these 
a fo centers ranged from one to 62.° Of the 900,000 
f° ghildren in. care in all day, care centers,. 28 , 000. 
_ 4 “(3 percent) were reported as Kaving one or more 
- ‘handicaps (11,000 of ak ea 12,300 severely emo- . 
tionally handicapped, and 4, 700 mentally retarded) .: 
‘It should be noted, however, /that. this information: 
was collected through telephone interviews with thd. 


‘q@irectors: and has not béen werified by professional | 


prt giaad of the children fabt, ae ae Study, 
.1977). a ae . a 


e he diuraalixot meer for the. jlanaleapped: ‘gpon- 


‘sored on site screening of children in Title XxX day - 


- “eare in urban and rural Tennessee. The screening. 


instruments used were the “same used for Head Start 
screening in that @fate. “Only. speech, lahguage, and > 


hearing deficienci€és: were screened. The findings’ 


,. + “*weref the same: as those in Ilead Start. Among ,thc  — 


children. in Title XX day care in that State: «11 

, percent were found to have spe@th and ‘language ne 

. disabilities and 9. percent were found | with’ ari 
i disabilities. . 
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S “Thus, ‘the present ‘PIDCR avseoiis Senn emenva | nag 
be limited in their ability to aDeuEe the well a of 
“children with domes \waunwea ae 
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| Vojuntesrs, oe yr 3 Lt Fe yas Cae ine 
: -Volunteers are necessary din day care and dan play 

an important role in assisting caregivers. The FIDCR. _ 

gall for the inclusion of volunteers to supplement the’ ; 


“paid en but the FIDCR do not ae indicate a Soe 
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Cr} ot, theese: individuals shoul be. counted as staff.in the;re- 
es '* "> quired child-staff ratios. 17/ ©. el. . 
ie Volunteers represent a wide vayiety of resources for 
caregivers. ° In. family day’care settings, tWey ‘are often 
the provider's older children. In centers, they are often 
teenagers. Teenagers are especially popular with day — 
“ - - Gare providers because "they get down on the floor and . 
‘é& 4 play with: the children," as one provider put it. Some , |e. 
°°. volunteers. are trained and some are not; some are. college: | 
students in child development curriculums, others are well... 
FE meaning but inexperienced people... Some full-time "“volun- |. ~ 
Ho, — subsidies from another program--most often °° 
e  .° CBTA. “| ig age TG oo oa 0 


jhe following findings from e NDCS Supply. Study’ - 
indicate the scope of, the issue O¥ whether volunteers ‘ . 
should be counted in the child-staff ratio: =~ | as 


_...@ 60. percent of all centers have no volunteer staff. 
3.5 @ an over, half of the. remaining centers. there are no a 
; : : ‘ : an tia 


more than three volunteers. : j 

| 13.9 is the mean humber of hours worked ‘per weék { by 

| volunteers (Abt, 70-Site Validation Study, ‘NDCS i 
e 


‘Supply Study, 1977). *, 


-27 percent of volunteers work over 35 hours a wéek / 
. t (this is the group that probably is subsidized by | 
ace “ @ETA and other programs and is not composed. of 

ve volunteers in. the strict sense of. the word). . 


. Expert opinion, and views. solicited in a survey of 

 ..“ @ay: care workers,’ argue against. counting. volunteers a 
»-.. part St ratio. because’ volunteers have'a Kigh 

"turnover trate and often work only a few hours a weely. 

-) * Barly childhood experts believe that. children under/two 
~: “years of age require: continuity’ of care by a few--dnd | . 


( t . * ~ 
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T77 Sule Sugarman, former. head of the office of Child 
Development, HEW, indicated in an intefview (Cooper, 1976) 

. that the original intent yas‘ to count volunteers along 
with paid staff, and thus save the facility .money while 


a ‘maintaining a low child~staff-ratio. — 
je . 7 / ; - a ie . : : , ag 
f "es , s . 
H ; \ 
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the Sener tadivimiala > Goce bet og. many  astterent, adults 
be emotionally det¥imental. to ‘these ‘childrens; That. 
dint inthe that the use “of: volunteers should. ‘be wrap. 
“to a ~minithum n infant Sibert WPlognt WE 


BE 4 urs each week and who: pity nh agape ‘or ‘ald ‘of tf 
taske of regular staff might : well: be -irfeluded in. th@ 9 °.. | 

~ ehild-staff ratio. For example, ‘the’ “employment. of: TR ys 
workers 18/ is guaranteed for .an extend period of: times. i 
they might well be included ‘as staff.*: Theré:might . 

. many. other cases in which “the ‘volunteers, ‘Clearly ‘meet, ° 
all of the criteria by which. ‘state ivameati de" are defined, . 


a The FIDCR should: take. into’ acenulit ee dif ferchces 
“4 in volunteer. work in day care, .and consider for inglusion:. 
#A chilé@-staff ratios those volunteers who work a certain... 
‘number: of hours each week on a regular schedule. x + 
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CETA workers ‘Peceive compensation through the Com- —” 
erehenaive Employment Training Act funds. However,. = 


centers refer to these individuals as volunteers becats 
the oer ages not use ite own: funds" ‘to ear os ae then. |» 


Ch gg CAREGIVER QUALIFICARIONE 0g 
| . . : 7 ‘4 ae * “ ok : ' ae . . . ae ; Se - ? es aie re en 
This. section. discusses two components of day care: a 
“ov 41) entry Level skills, or level of professionalism, re- 
woos. quired of day care personnel. who work: with the children — 
ee 4 ls)” (family home providdrs, center directors, lead teachers .. 
~ and other caregivers), and (2) inservice training require-. 
ments for these individuals, =; [ae eo ee 


o ' 


mo. 


PROVISIONS OF THE FIDCR. -  ~ 


oe 4 Ss ‘ a ay . a cae 6 a ae 

Soe Entry Level Requifements a { + oe 

a _" Entry. level requirements for day .care personnel 4 
‘Fo. 4, ; & (academic degrees, experiencg, and specialized training)... 
oy Piare’not a separate component of the FIDCR. Rather’, ma 
oo." +; -references to staffing characteristics or professional .. . 
“vy “qualifications are scattered throughout’? folr separate | 

, Healey and Educational Services, Social Setvices, _ 


‘ 


Health. and Nutritional Services, and Administration and: 
Coordination. “Moreover. thase references to profession- 

 aliem are vague. eThe Educational Services component,” 

| Be for example, requires only that caregivers or those. 

.i« ° persons in direct contact with children be "trained" or | 
"experienced", or have a “demonstrated ability" to‘work 

with children. 1/ These terms are not defined and no °.- 

” .. aistinction tis made. between formal: education and: other 
.types of ttaining, such as workshops and supervised «=. 

'.. dnternships. Questioys that cone immediately to mind | 
“‘Involvé the kind, extdnt, and.specialized nature of = =. '" 

Pak aie _ training and experience considered adequate for care= 

tf 7 8. * givers as well as, supervising personnel, and the criteria = {” 


<a : sy 8 


ea 7, is is he only component that attempts to define . 

a . -€he qualifications of the caregiving staff, yet this . . 

“{ .,. |. vequirément is no. longer mandatory for Title xX programs. 3 
a ee a a ee ae a a 2 
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ee etiat? should. ba gaa fox. fet Rete to work}eith chil=- 
dren." The FIDCR specify no 
dare. providers. ‘OX - ‘in-home pategi eres oe i 
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regulations do not speci 
_. vary, if at all, to deal with. the differing levels of 
** education and child care*experience within’ the teaching 
-. staff, ‘and the supervisory ‘staff in centers. -This seat ot 
" tion was written with. inatitutionalized, center-based . 
_ dn. mindr-and: perhaps. gEanys or family day care operate by — 
; an administrative: agency. _ It. is. not ¢lqar how and by whom ; 
-, kndependent family day care cevevisaes are to be trained. © \ 
_.’ Further, neither the. term “nonprofessional® 1 nor “continu ‘\ 
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bet 2s page. a ae 
eid ow percept were igh’ achoé1. graduates. 2 * 
Tre 2 1 e ‘percent, had sone. colleye. -s . a _ 
Paes an 5. as pate ent had ever 4 a of. experience peer. 
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» PINCR.- ‘The most important aspects of th: eicaponsht are: 
. that a continuous training must bé provided all ataff 


(2) ‘someone must be designated. responsible for the train- j 
‘ing program; ‘and. (3): opportunities for career progressidn-- - 


oO io ') ws \ wtbeo es as 
TE CAREGIVER TRAINING COMPONENT IN ‘PRACTICE ea _ 


‘’ expérience among day care center. staff break down as, ‘shown aks 
in Table 2.1 (FFP and. -non-FFP centers are. basically. sindlar ms 
are teres of gtaft. edutation) . . ft ae '{ ee 


‘tainly day: care: ‘providers revealef that:: 


ualifications aoe roy day | 


S geaelee ‘training ten eaparete com ponent BE the - 
(professionals, nonprofessionals, ‘and ‘valunteers) + ~ 


job upgrading--must be. iver »nonprofessional staff," whe | 
y how. inservice training ’ should 


ay 
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| pponalng: to. the. NDCS soo: ‘seay education” and 


‘phe’ ‘National Day | Care: Home. ‘study . (Westat) 1 ~ ‘of 


‘e@ (32 percent’ of the sak, day care home providers a. 
ne vhad less than a high seh Gol degree... en ue as es 
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TABLE 21 banteat ‘Held by- ‘Job Deuce ipelon. pisteibution of Center, coreyivers! L/ 
| Percent. of hiatal bei teed Degree 2/ a .: 


_ e 


eo ae m a oe Jueeeo) Sassociate 
“None as mega spegae®. 


Job. Description, — ‘BS/BA MS/Ph.D. 


ke act 


Directors ie ee ea 54.5 a 3 _ 9.1 - 9 ABS 16S fl 


- | : % ° . - . ers * . ae ‘ 
Assistant Directors 0.0 © 87.5": 1. 5 : 0.0. «25,505. 12.5 th 
Head Meachérs "8.6. TL G29 20, 0 . 31.4 ° Ined 


peachexs a 56.3> 2.9 22. i yr ee 


aides: 61.7) 6.6 = 4a (4.8 | OB 


‘Percentages # may. ‘total more ‘than poe: a ‘multiple degrees, 


2/ ‘Based on sinformation ae ‘fzom on: pte, ourvey 
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oO." garegivers employed in day care centers have, on the — 


average, more education than family day care providers. —__ 
« , +. . Whe educational distribution of family day care providers , 
io °°. ds the same as the general population of women of child-- 


7 bearing age, with no real differences between regulated 
ee family day care providers on this dimen- 
sion. . - | re 8 _ a 


ed State Licensing Specifications for Caregivers 2/ 

ea ‘Some childcare experts argue that in center care only, 
the director and perhaps the lead teacher need to have 

formal academic credentials in child development or re-— 

ee?  # lated areas. State licensing requirements for. center. 


> Re mega directors reflect this attitude: a: 
og, fe _ @ Thirty-two States plus the Pistrict of Columbia | [ 
3. i.) require center directors to have a baccalaureate — 
a degree with specialization in child development 
i. rr or at least 2 years of college with specified 
eR ee es _*. amounts of course work in child development. . 
, <. eee } —" . a ae | os 
a - @ Five States require,only experience plus specified .. 
; a _amounts of course work in child development. 
, : so . . 4 . i ) _ : 
| @. Four States. require. only a high school credential. 
Loy oy '" @ @ine States require no formal academic credential o 
ae se ’ Sr experience. _ 4 a bo yg ef 


. ty oS 7 At 2 7 ; ler 1 
_:. It is worth noting that only six States ‘mention manage- , 
.Jy » ment skills as a. prerequisite for. the job of center _ 
“director. a oe a 4 4 a 
7 « gtate licensing requircnents for head, or Lead teachers .— 
. sy in day gare centers are similar to those: for directors. - 
: oe “Requirements for aides and other teachers vary from a mini- 
“4 °, Im age requiremenk combined with an ability to read and | 
ot" "write to a high school degree combined with some course | | 
ova, |, Work in child development and/or. prior center experiénce. 
ae ee ee a I Se . eee = co 
- 3 of ms 3 _ % | , _ 
+. TR new study on State licensing specifications, The 
'. -Gomparative Licensing Study, is due shortly. It is 


sponsored’ by ACYF in HEW. > ‘ 
: , 7 . | | : : | | | - “ 2 | * ; . | ’ ‘ : os 
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State ieucits Seas weneie for ne day care 
“providers. differ substantially from those for center -.; 


ig caregivers in terms of the amount of formal course work 
' required jin child develapment,, The family day care pro- 


vider xequirements usually’ involve an annual TB examina- 
tion! 3/ ane a minimuin' age. requit ement~-usually 18. i | 


> , “ 


oO o six States require that carguivers b be 2 able to 


“read and write. n 4 ha . 
be oe. 2 a states Ncaoteta,” Massachusetts, New uw xSek, . a 
_. +: Qhio, and Vermont) require training or demon. | yee @ 
- ‘strated mae to work with childgen. 


+. @ Twelve States vequire'ho license if the‘ number 
' . Of childreh in care is. ala a State-set | minimum, 
-usyally three. « 


- . . ’ 


¢ 


, The level of: eaiation fe) caregivers 7 is 
‘much higher than that of careffvers in éither regulated | 
or unregulated’ family day car hog es.. When center..direc- ’ 
toys who apénd time ‘daring for ‘c che 1c are factored in 

as part of the caregiving staff, the level of education . 

climbs éven higher. Fewer phi. s than staff members, . 
however, . have Gegrees: in education. If this formal cre- 

dential. is the on€ used to meet State requirements for 


training in. child development, it would appear that gome 


directors dre not in compliance: with tate ‘as aaa re- 


‘garding qualifications. 


“a 


be ", 


po oth is not apparent from availablp State licensing | 
requirefients.whether child development trdining must be ‘ 


concentrated in the age categories. of jchildren with whom 


the individual will be:working. The relevance of an ele-— 


mentary or secondary. éducation credential for those worki ng 


. ina nonschool sctting predominantly, with children undef 


age 6* could” be feet ies ds The .educational data available 
on directors and staff cAanngg be broken down any further. | 


It may be that ‘the gther ad¥anced ee they peraraxt — ce 
_.dn childerelated argas. = 
7 At least one State, North.Dakota, has a law prohibit-  . °° 
ng annual TB we to wt This is to, unflec- \ 
—— aa sae to X=r 5. ‘ "tag 
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‘formally supervised o 
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Family d 
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Component 


. program and Gover 


‘No ‘on site evaluatiog has been made of the. 


a workshop oy two or there 
course wor 


_ ox. family 
‘ centays ‘for training. 


Infant Study complained that there were few, if: - 


relevant fo 


‘pteparing preschool teacheys. 
t : F bs . , ba 


& private) claim to hav 


stout = . : eh hae ies . 
oie marae rn Spenione, rate mee re wer se- 
a ry o ‘ 


Bg 
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wae | 
tation of the Znservice 


ay 


Implemen 
; 7 soil a . 
quantity and quality of inservice’ training “vary ' 
from pfogram to program. Survey data suggest 
ited. emphasis has been given this component by 
nment agency administrators. b 


type 
‘and. amount) of inservice training currently 
in-day care centers (more specifically, Title XX. 
, or by agenctes for re@ilated family day care 
s. Thus, it- has not been pdssible to igentify 
effective rn models. Although assqssments 
n made of individual training efforts, it ‘is. not 
to.gompare results across ,studies. -Day care ob- 
at inservice training in Title XX day; 
ters takes{ many: forms. In some cases there is 
all. ‘In other cases thére may be some course — 
a community college, directors may run workshops j:. 
e experts may beybrought in from universities for \% 


~ 


k and field supervision, Paraprofessionals may | 
s grain family day care providers in their homes — 
ay care providers may go to nearby day care a 


: oO 
- 


Directors ,;interviewed in the National Day Care 
or community college or 
ilable to them that were 
baad with infants and 
fograms focused on 
. s 


any, training packag 

university programs aval 

Baepecet ers wor 
Ce) 


toddlers. * Most available p 


“Care Cost-Effects Study (64°. | = 
b five caregivers had received | 
n-the-job training. The “ 


ience was not assessed. ~ 


In the National Day 
cengers), two out oO 


quality of this exper 


re is no information prenent1y on the number of 
ay care providers or :in~h me provid r3 across the . 
ticipating or have pareeioaced inoan . 

@. ‘The Westat survey (1977) 

y, day care homes found that 64% of the ‘family day ” 

viders associated with a sponsoring ayency: (public 
e received some inbervice training 
a ae 


e 


é training experienc 


ae 


‘ ‘ 


may be CDA-style training with ..: , 7 
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as a result. of that affiliation. ‘The incional Family. bay oo 
Care Home study which is in process will attempt to iden- — 
tify ‘training. as a variable affecting caregiver behavior., 
The ‘only ‘information available on center care comes from 
¢ 4 the.National Day Care CostqEffect Study (NDCS). Because 
Ege of. the number and variety of training programs available 
“ # at the three NDCS. study sites, it was not ‘possible to . 
_ compute a single variable representing the overall amount - 
of training a staff member had. Instead data ¥ 
.. . wnder broad Readings. g this technique, two-thirds 
_ of the staff had at vacate e inservice course or other 
, ae 4 ~ training experience while ‘two out of five claimed-tgo have | 
Vi" 4 had formally supervised on‘the job training (n = 672 care- 
P . givers). Training proved to be a particularly difficult — 
variable to define and méasure precisely. Training courses 
vary widely. in‘content, format, duration, intensity and 
quality. .Even with detailed probing, it was not possible 
to elicit. ‘raining: information in a form that permits 
comparison. across different programs, or that permits con-— 
“struction of a summary index. An-obvious regulatory 
|; implication is thag it will be difficult to write training 
‘ - standards that wovgwéell in-varied environments. It will 
"4: ! alse be impossi ‘to. guarantee; the quality of inservice 
_ 'training tort h fegulation until Glas perarerene can 
« be defined’for thts ane enveeys 


ae _ Parental Ex ectations Rec ardin Car: iver ualifica ions 


What value do parents who use day care place on —care~ 
giver professionalism? — 


Lay 


of 
. On the basis of results from Unco (1975) and pre~ 
~liminary data from the National Day Care. Study (Abt 
a | “Associates, Ifc., 1977), it appears that parents place 
co a high value on the b peapeho~ santero (including experience | 
‘and Ei of their cafegiver and consider it an int + 
bg _portani element in selecting child care. The Unco study, . 
as noted earlier, questioned users of in-home care, fa ily 
‘day care homes, and nursery schools or day care center 
.on what they considered to he the‘niost important facto 
begs, : ‘ih selecting their mode of care. Although the wording _ of 
| a4 the "factors" varied somewhat, e.g., users of day-care 
a ae ‘centers and nursery schools had the option of selecting © 
oe ~ .)“well traingd staff" while +n-Mome care and “family day | 
1 an are home uSers were given the option of choosing "ex- 
rienced: caregivers", — the experience. a training of the . 
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ere grouped. 


- 


- | garegiver was seen as an important factdr for all modes 
of pie ee ter day care users, in fact,. gave “well 
a 


. trained staff" the highest rank of all. Users of in- 

home care and family day care homes, however, ranked 
"experienced. caregiver" lower-~fifth and sixth, respec~ 
tively. | i TT a | 


oe prdliminary results from the National Day Care Center 
Study's parent interviews, administered to day care center 
_. users, indicate that “Parents believe strongly in the im- 
portance of trained and experienced caregivers." The 
: parents wee the need for caregivers to prepare . 
their children for grade school and to provide good super-~ 
vision and discipline of children in care. Most regpon- 
dents identified elements of personal styles as thé most 
‘{mportant characteristics of a good teacher; in particu- 
lar, patience and understanding of children's needs. , . 
Warmth. and affection for children were also noted.. Only > 
'20 percent of the respondents stressed experience in day aa 
care and college education as essential elements of good de, 
‘teaching. Yet when asked to indicate ways cos oe they ~ 
would like to change their center, half of’ the parents -— 
felt that their cénters needed 4."few more trained and 
experienced teachers." _ 
. ‘ . , - . . : : . ‘ 
. Child care consumers also indicate interest inwin- 
-gervicde training for caregivers but rank it third in’ 
list of six options for which they would "most like, 
+ ‘gge funds used" (Unco, 1975). The options to be ranked . . 
' {heluded a ‘referral service where parents could get jchild / - 
‘gare informatign, assistance to establish additiona . iy e 
 “ghild care facilijtieg, summer programs, before and after - 
Ya + / gchool programs ,/ a monitoring system to check on care~ —— 
7 _... givers and fa@ilities, and training programs for care~ ‘ 
"givers. Since the study surveyed households with children 
.* “Ynder 14 and only’a small portion of that. sample used : 
“£2 mal child care, it would be expected that in-service | 
_ tkaining would be of Little interest to most respondents. 
ae t2 
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ample of users.of fo day care ‘might well respond ‘| : 
@ strongly, in favor of training.. 7 | ca ie 
eo en! | SMa & (2. 2 4 | 
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* EVIDENCE REGARDING THE APPROPRIATENESS OF A TRAINING) 
REQUIREMINT ae 


Only a limited amount of quality research data exist 
which are definggive with regard ‘to the differential 
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i effects of warlous cana of avadent inte! Ne tiea: tfain- 
“ ang, and. experience..on caregiver behavior. 
caregiver behavior to ‘child develo ment are also. 
‘However, analysis of ‘exik 


: ‘ 


— case of C 


“which are thought 


’ Limited. 


: opinions of indivigual's .w 


(1) ‘specific caregiving. skilgs aré needed to support the 


- well-being of the child, 


very. 


(®) "training can be used to 


_ promote these skills, ‘and (3) training is essential to 
refine or improve current caregiver’ performance Foodie 


-- in’ family day care situations or in'‘center ca 


ties. ° Inservice trainin 


facdli-. 
appears..to be essengial for | 


all caregivers regardlebs of the atount’of experience or 


-presgrvice education they -have had. 


' Many day care ob-. 


servers believe that inservice training helps insure 
- that caregiver motivation remains’ ei and that. care- | 
giving. ‘does not become routine or dull... 
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The Importance of Competent Carggiving a. 


e . 


° 


Research eyidetics and, expert opinion support the | 


coneltision that chi 


Data -linking,. 


ting data as well as i 
working . da day care suggest that: 


i 


dren's social, emotional,. and cognitive 


f Shlcana hae is. significantly inflyenced: by the adult care 


they - ‘receive. - 


' that ert a positive development in ch 

d ig the empirical findings of some parenting a 
These characteristics are also reflected _ 
training Programs § 


identifi 
- day care studies... 
in most Saregive® 


lists 
to he 
(e.g., 


 Innumberable 


young children. 


ildren have been 


‘ 1 

have been compiled of skills 
essential for those who care for 
Dusewicz; Project Pride; Child . 


. Development Associate Consortiym (CDA); Zaccaria, :Texas « 


Day Care Study, 1976). 


However, experimental, validation 


. of these competencies as having any short or long term 


impacts on children, when performed by caregivers, has not 


_yet been dohe. 


yt Y Thes compatenfies, which recur with ‘each new attempt, 
at ‘ae! derinihg caregiver characteristics and which, in the : 
A, were arrived.at with the input of hundreds 


" rr 


_ of “éxperth" Who were involved in f#ome aspect. of child 
a or child devglopmeht, certainly have. face validity 


a . onl “acceptance pr. approval by. experts) of not exper i- 
~ 4 po nad reared Vv anaae t 4 
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On the other hand, validated competencies have 
(7 emerged from a mass of empirical research on parenting 
behaviors, which promote positive child development. . 
The qualities of adult care that support competency ig ey 
& the development of children are best summed up by Clarke- 
+ Stewart (Child Care In the pomity? Academic Vress, inc., 
. 1977. ‘These are: stimulation (from things and people), 
appropriateness (level and schedule adapted to the indi- 
-—-—~yv4 dual -chiid)-, variety -(in--language,-people, toys), . 
acceptance (reasonable limits, firmly but gently enforced), 
responsiveness (prompt, consistent, elaborative responses 
to the child's behaviors), and affection expressed ver- 
bally, facially, physically). As the child gets older, 
it seems that adult behavior should increase in level of 
complexity, scope of responsiveness, and span of inter- 
active and affective distance. Also, the amount of free- 
dom, privacy, and independence the adult allows the child- 
to explore his or her own interests should be increased." 
It should be noted that Clarke~Stewart developed this 
list after analysing empirical research of parenting be- 
haviors.: These behaviors are cssentially the same as 
those identified in the caregiver training projects 
mentioned above. ‘The fact that there is such agreement 
regarding caregiver competencies, regardless of whether 
«parenting data or the opinion of day care experts is 
golicited, indicates that there is a set of identifiable 
behaviors which affiect child development. These behaviors 
should be promoted ‘for child caregivers. 


~t 


° Research and expert opinion clearly show that a A 
child's psychological development is significantly in- a 
‘ fluenced by the adult care he or she receives.+ Language 
development (whigh is the best predictor in infancy of 
later measures” of intelligence) is accelerated and = - 7 
‘facilitated by frequent verbal stimulation by an adult yo 
’ when the adult"S speech is varied, relevant to the child's 
activity, and appropriately complek (Yarrow et al., 1975;. 
Cameron et,al., 1967; \Moore, 1967; Haugan and McIntire, eo 
1973;, Rheingold et al., 1959; and Weisberg, 1963). . Cog- ° 
-- nitive development is enhanced by frequent caregivéY . 
- looking, talking, and playing, as well as providing and 
manjpulating inanimate materials, instructing, and re- 
sponding in a sensitive and timely manner with and to eo 
the child (Yarrow et al., 1975; Carew, 1976; ‘and White, _s po 
1975). Social competence depends first on frequent < 
affectionate and responsive interaction with primary care- 
givers (Clarke-Stewart, 1977). ‘These adult caregiving 
skills. can be developed through proper. training. 
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———- —two=and=a=haif, the -child*s most valuable intellectual ~~~ 


The consensus is that individuals employed in day 
care should possess the competency and motivation to ° - 
interact with their charges in the manner described 
above. This is especially critical when working with 
children under three years of age because their well-being 
is much more dependent than that of older children on 
the adult being a competent mediator of their environment. 
Research suggests that until approximately the age of 


experiences are derived from the interaction with an adult 
who teaches, helps, talks with, and entertains the child. 
Only after this agé are the child! gs self-initiated inter- 
actions with their physical environment related to intel- 
lectual competence (Carew, 1975; Ainsworth, 1969a, b; 
Bayley, 1965a, b; Caldwell, 1967; Clark-Stewart, 1973; 
Bayley and Schaefer, 1964; and Tulkin, gina 
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The Impact. of gramang on the Caregiver 


Individuals with vastly different training back= 
grounds and skill levels enter the day care profession. _,, ae 
55% of center classroom staff have. advanced schooling -* 
beyond’high school. However, this education is not . 
necessarily in child-related fields. Some have elémen- 

tary school or kindergarten teacher training credentials —_ 
which do not necessarily prepare them for day care.. » : 
Others have no formal credentials or experience but ‘may 
- have. reared children of their own. in She National Day 


> 


no prior child care experience except baby-sitting:~. “Those 
who worked on the FIDCR foresaw this problem and chose og 
to meet it by requiring continuous inservice training‘ 
and supervision of all staff. Many child care profes~- 
sionals (e.g. Prescott and Jones, 1967; Sale et al., 
1972; Sale, 1977; Ricciuti, 1976; Meyer, 1976; Provence, 
1977; Wattenberg, 1974) call for inservice training to 
promote competent caregiving. However, can an individual's 
caregiving behaviors be changed or improved upon by 
training? Can competent caregiving be taught? 

7 : \ c 7 ! 


Experimental studies ‘of inservice training are few 

* and usually subject to, methodological difficulties. How- 
- ever, evidence seems to indicate that at least some types. 
of training can be effective for some adults... 


wey 


* : the dies reviewed involved both day care provider... — 
training amd parent training projects. ‘Extrapolations = = 
concerning optimal teaching techniques and statements of 

impact made from parent training to caregiver training a 

are done with the c@veat that caregivers may not Constitute ~~. 
as highly motivated’a# sample as parents. | Caregivers may | - j - 
not be as amenable to training as parents are. . Ana, even | 
when trajned, caregivers may not, in everyday practice, =" 
treat th@ children in their care in the same manner as. *® /' f 
‘they would their own children. . 8H 4s a ie’ 

” Louise Miller's. "intervention" project (Miller and . 
Dyer, 1970, as reported in Chapman and Lazar, 1971, and ; t 
_ in Gordon and Jester;. 1973) involved training 14 tea ers pa 
in one of four different preschool program models. The - a 
teachers differed widely in such variables as experience, ° 
personality, and intelligence. ‘Observation of teacher — 

_ behaviors revealed that program differences clegrly 
emerged in the teaching techniques used by teachers, even © 

though there was variability among teachers within any _ 

model. The four to eight weeks bf teacher training did 

seem to shift teachers toward the program norm (Gordon 

- land Jester, 1973). = © -“ .° ; 7 


Soar (1970), also reported by Gordon and Jester, “ 
. gathered data on several systematic observation sghedules =~ 

across seven of the Follow Through projects. 0 
- questions he was asking, like. Miller above, was 
' it.is. pospible to determine through observation a 
-pehavior the reliability with which a program implements == —— 
- what it intends to “ag teacher behavior. His results : 


_ indicate that there arg several Teacher ?ractic Observa- — 
_.... tion.Record’ factors which identify teacher be vior:with .. 
‘yeference to a program. Thus, as Gordon and Jester note," 
in this respect we have a verification of Miller's find- 7 
‘ings. (1970) that training a teacher in a particular. . 7 
‘program tends to lead to more uniform behavior teacherse . 
assigned to or working in specific clear-cut, we -def ined», 
programs, -! | : as a 7 7 


«One. study by Prescott ‘nd Joges (1967) revealed some — 

' gvidence of effects of "special aining" (including. 

_ workshops, ‘course work, certificates, and a major in chiva 

~ .. development) upon caregiver beh Vior, This study was. 

 .done in 50-day care centers in the Los Aggeles area. =. |: 

. Training appeared to influence both. qualley ofvcare and) .°".' 
the nature of the caregiver/child intera tions. Prescott . \ 


_- amount. of training increased, her attitudes toward. au- 


Ne a a ee ~ a 
reported that: program quality’ (defined as children's 
drftetest. and involvement in activities) increased as 


special, training of directorg_and teachers, especially. - 


' teachers, increased. Preschoo ghers with little or \ 


no training used restriction most often.and indirect 
guidance least often. .Furthermore, as the teacher's 


 therity became less arbitrary and her attitudes of warmth 


increased., Siegel et al. (in Grotberg, 1971), noted that 


‘ : 
— 


the less training child care workers have, the more likely = 
aa 


’ they are to be autocratic. Although the total ‘sample - 


- Prescott studied was_large: (104 caregivers), construction | 


_ 


of five subgroups reduted the individual samplp siZes to 


. a number which weakens the strength of the’ conclusions. 


However, they. are still. suggestive-of the importance of . 
training. Prescott stresses the importance of training ~ 


which includes information about developmental stages of | 
-the children in care, and. the importance.of sensory tactile 
' stimulation -ta, development. . , ig BE 


‘The Parent-Child Development. Center research i: 


“. (Lasater et al., 1976; Johnson et al., 1976; Blumenthal 


-at al., 1976) on the training of predominantly low-income 
niothers and the resultant impact of this training on their 


* 


‘infants and toddlers has been summarized by Mary Robinson .. 


(1976). Mothers were the recipients of "inservice" | 
training in techniques to improve children's dgvelopment. 


“Although the mothers who. participated in these projects 


were carefully selected from a list of ‘those-eligible and: 


' had varying entry level characteristics (age, in¢gome,. .+ 
_number of children, education, presence of huspand, etc.) 


“they were randomly. assigneg@ to experimental and control 


groups. In general, the iA&vestigators could not relate . 


occurrencé or amount of chafge to any initgal descriptor |‘ 


of the mothers. For exampld4, "warmth" was a caregiver. - 
“character&stic that proved subject to change through - 
training but the initial.measure of "warmth" did not» 

‘predict subsequent chaage in that or any other, measure =~ 


of behavior. | ee Poa 4 

a2 da beebeli index t economic, social and emotional 

tro was made through in-depth interviews. by soqjal ~ 
of a sample Of mothers. ‘I'nc researchers £6und. 


e 


. workers: 


co ~The stress was allayed through. the program’ by creating —\ | 
4 is \ 


; Warm supposlive environment at Lhe cenlet between 4 
‘staff and the mothers, and strain was redyced -by providing. 


mothers with) agdistance in coping with such daily,. 
a: : en - Ls ee 
oe ee” SS a ae : 
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ea 9 eae as Acaiana: toda talon. aebtNEOn. suggests 
ees .. ‘that such allaying of stress is a necessary condition if  <— 

ie f mothers are to concentrate on the training program goals e. st se 
© WT " {and finally to change their parenting behavior. It was ¥% ° 


_" algo found that mothers who dropped out.when their chil- 
es _, @ren were 13 months and 18 months of age did not exhibit’ 
_ ‘the changes in behavior (at qhat time) that mothers .who 
+. "ff: stayed on exhibited. Among the measured behavioral, - 
=f . » changes: for the mothers who received training were-more_,. 
‘gpensitivity to social and emotional developmental needs f 
_of their children, increased praise, less use of punish-. 
ment, less ignoring and rejectiny of the children, less 
emphasig on exacting obedience; and greater. use. of more 
_ . Complex. language and reasoning with children. In general, — 
‘ --trainéd mothers felt less restricted by home-making and. <e 
oo children and enjoyed. their children more. Besides cha ng-* 7 
ing their behavior towards their children, they algo: | 
‘pursued. thBir own. educational development more, ‘used — 
communityfagencies more, and helped each other more with 
daily chores and, meee such: ars ee and | 
shopping. * 


Both eacaeive and. ated ois benerice to chil- 
dren were also found in the Patent-Child Development 
Center, (PCDC) research., Robifison reports that in both 

'-. the pre-post: and exper imental-control: group comparisons, - 


os | target: chjldren had greater attentiveness, awareness and oe, 
va + | | vesponsiveness to new and distrppant experiences in the °.. °° e 
Ny _ first year, followed by more exploratory’ behaviors: in their > a 


second and third years .- They showed greater skills in 
‘problem-solving, greater vocalization and more complex 
. ‘.°: language skills, and significantly higher qeneral cogni- 
i tive development ‘as measured by Bayley at 20 or more be 
.. . months, and by Stanford-Binet: at 36 months. whese effects | 
- noted on the experimental groups were. retained or extended 
, . - at. 48 months while they were lost in the control groups. ~ . \ 
‘> >. Positive results were also found in th@ area of social- 
yoo. emotional development, in. terms of carfier and stronger... - 
oan. fo attachment to mothers, earlier and strényer explorative- * .\.: 
C. - > ness. and. greater c lpadity to relate to strangeys in the ~ ms oe 
yo second ahd thfrd years. [nteractions with motf hers, and aes ed 
laberswith others, were.fdund to be richer in texture, in | 
vocalization, Stouching, smiling and roximity-seeking, - 
os 7 and involved more eye contact and v balization from 
yo. --,  . -@igtances. More and richer play bekaviors and fantasies,.. 
po he _. Shared with mothers and later with. other BATES: were 
. alge found ae 1976). 
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..  ,@he Home Start project (Love. et al., 1976) also. . 
_ reported etek frees Seep ped (mother) behavior as a ye- . 
guilt of training received from home visitors and during Lae 
argos taeda activities. . Findings. after seven months. 
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= _of training indicated that Home. Start mothers,when .com- +. 

“.. pared with controls were more likely to allow their chil- ae 

- dren to help with household tasks; they reported. teaching i 

at a HF more reading and writing skills to their children; they - a 
ms _ “provided more books and common. playthings. for their children. ae 
* to use; and they read stories to themmore often. Such) oY 4 

. mothers were more likely to. employ a teaching style in-: 


ue 


oe , Ms ~_ ; se _ _ a 
iS. ‘” positive effects of Home Start were also noted in 


J | ome Start’ children in school readiness and in. | a 
i . ronal development (as measured by a task orien- - io! 

ag well as by mothers’ ratings.) Home Start . °° Ma 
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_ vidua'l training of caregivers comes from the West Virginia. 


. changes of marginal ‘statistical significance in four care- 
.,  . | giver behaviors after training (increases in acknowledge 
. 1 oy * and play interactively, decreases in criticize activity, 
poo FS and warns) and significant changes in one behayior (de~ 
' ot. greases in negative vocalization) out of 15 behaviors ae 
-.. observed (Ristaw et-al., 1976, 1977a). Ratings of care~ .. 
-gi¥er behavior made by observers also do not show signifi-~ ~- 
cant differences after training, nor does the amount of =~ 
a attention given’ to children. by caregivers. appear to change - 
| ! + aftey training. The environmental conditions also do ‘not 
aoe i oe change significantly. © ee eg ed a. 
/ rhe, a ‘Impact Yon ‘children was also mansured in the West —=_ 
[  * . Wiggdnia- project. ‘Phirteeh different child behaviors’ 
7 *. ghowed no 'signifigant effect from caregiver traiming nog 
-did "involvement" ‘of the children in an activity or with 
other children improve as a result of caregiver training 
"' . ° (Ristau- et al., 1976b). 0 | ~ 5 y 
et us Previously reported information from questionnaires) . 
ee and anecddtal evidence of various project participants ge ae 
Ee ues oe OR ee ee a ee . ne f = 
4 : 1 ‘ 


a) . ee ag des ; nase é. ; : * ; . i? 


_ does, hofever, indicate positive attitudes toward the ae : 
gh program-on, the part’ of-.many training advisors and day Te +4 
“gare: pWoviders. (WVPCCS ~ Final Report, December, 197@J.... 
. ‘The fact that the findings from the West Virginia © ae 
/* project were not more ‘positive shoul not condemn inser- oo 
|’ .wice training efforts. Few training. programs:have \included 
“a, an objective evaluative, component which: attempts to! measure - 
“$. change produced in teacher behavior. {Of those ‘that have © . 
‘had sucha, gomponent, “several tited earlier have yielded = ° 
' positivé effects on caregiver and child’ behaviors ar test _ 
~ performances. In addition;..many.factors may be operating 
to depress results. ,Recruitinent and meleoticn 05 7 re~ 
giver may be’ one. + «. .. Sa, » & whee 


; Fagtors Which Affect Training @ 0 OM . | 


a ®. : we A ot See : an 
. Some individuals aly be sd s@erly motivated to work’ | 
with children, so: totally unsuitedito work with children, °. 
,'@r just so overwhelmed with ‘their. own’ personal problems 
“that, they. are untrainable.. “Alige Honig, a trainer who 
has worked in many day care facidities aroun@ thé ‘country 
certainly feels this is the case... Prior to beginning 
. its training programs, the PCDC: project was. careful ‘to 
« winnow out those women who were under the stress ‘of: over- 
‘whelming economic, personal. and social pressures which 
could not be remedied without tremendous effort.. This —_ 
was done to assure better program retention and improved 


. chances for. success. 


. Thé Wést Virginia project found that, providers who | 
7 were ‘most interested in training and who were also better 
: *» ~ quality caregivers tended tq remain as providers, while. 
'.:+ °' / less intere@ted, poorer quality providers tencéd -to drop | ae 
out. Thus a training project--unless it is very selective. =~ 
' in screening and accepting participants-~-may often con- hen % 
tain participants who: initially demonstrate limited 


' skilis, and continue, todo so until they "select" them- . 
selves out. § es as an oe ‘, 


-., to train the low income woman who sgeks a job. ine day care 


7 


Tl sonot | because ‘ee a ‘desire to ‘work’ ith children--but: he 
~ . + "eause Bt is one of ‘the few jobs offen: to her. with: herl’, 
ar Limited skills. ‘and education, - 


fo sup, a caregiver inust be sonsidexed in, her N: : 

” teritirety. Constructive: attention ‘must: be: ‘given to th 

. ‘caregiver's personal stresses, sense of social rare. 

"° economic prgyation, and. other probiems.: before one Gari. ’ Ne 

‘y . expect. her to-conggntrate her energies’ on changing her’: 

“ pehav or (with the. ‘support of training) towards children. 

' It. is-difficult:to specify the characteristics of the - x. 

. progyams that "cause" the beneficial impacts on’ caregiver .” 

Zz, betfedor. A supportive social mizicu,-along with lary)” 
. gservicés. and counseling aimed at’relieving caregiv 

_. Whatever. its cause, were factors in: some of the mo a 

~ Ces programs reviewed. Other common factors appeared ; 

’ <"to- be” programs fairly long duration, perhaps at least — 

”* a year; oppertunity t® observe. modelling by. experienced | 

".; earegivers of appropriate ‘child care behavior; and an “ — 

/.. Opportunity to be 4 teacher to’ othefs. It is difficult - 

>. * .to-offer. these . generalizations: with any certainty. . Many 
derive from programs, such as the Parent Child Dev, ‘vs 

.Centers,. hich the parent’ is the’ trainee. ‘and aG@ 

motivation Wp improve the quality of her care is..1 Ti 

to be Mere | intense than a ‘caregiver's; Not: ‘purprisige 

in. ‘the. varidus projects, the social context of the: tpPaln-. - 

ing appears ‘to have more impact than ‘the particular cur= 

riculay,used’ For example, thé opportunity for adults in | 

‘training to confe together aé a group at-least eons ce 

. for tragning appears to be as impor'tar/ : 

_ the training. Approprjate wéeoruitmert 

. ‘providers who, would benefit frém tr; 
“ 'eappear tO be vi very | important. The, 

that ‘i federal dollarg are to be. 

. soné, Chought must be ‘given to. whethe i of aad 
Pah, epepi be done. to minimize, todses 
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aing ‘would also | 
flicatiun-here is. | 
ad to train caregivers, 
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chre iver Wild n ness to 2 partigh ate in Inservice : 


- As po iwiws oie: ‘above, tfaining must be aearaa to 
“the: needs. Of “the ‘participant if it is.to be effective. a 
In' the’ case of lew income women, spe¢ial ‘supports to’ Help 
with personal problems. may be needed as part of any in- 
I dervice support system, In addition, so redken attitudes: 

Fi : 
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need for trajning gr is uncommitted or undecided about s* 
a career: in Child care, the chances of the training havin 


any impact are miggmal.: The issue is whether some screen# 
ing is possible to assure that training money ig not .° | 


expended for individuals who will not benefit. Who are *“ | 


the caregivers who most express interest 'in traininy and 


» who will most likely benefit from a: quality training § .- 


effort? Can they be identifidd? 
"act ‘o.- me ; oan a ' 


characteristics of caregivers who aré most«Wikely to ex-' 


press an interest in participating, in training as compated ::* | 
to those who are not. For example,’ the responses of 1,183 -_ 


family-based and in-home caregivgi urveyed in the West 
Virginia Project (Ristau et al.,'¥996) were both spread ° 
fairly evenly over four ‘choices. conterning their interest — 
in taking part. in a pilot training program; the cho#ces 


were: “yes, definitely.interested", "probably interested", . 


"not very interested", and "no, not’at all interested". 
Cross¢tabulations generally showed no partioulér corre’ . 


_ lations between -expréssed interest and most vayiables. 


N 


- program... With just one welfare-gpon 


investigated, including education ‘variables (liighést’... 
grade 'c éted and graduation from high school versus’: 
no grad On), occupation 9f wage earners in the care-. 
giver's family, and residential area (for example; open | 
country, medium-sized city, “etc.) ae 


'-However, two variables did show substanthal rela-. 


tionships: numbey of welfare-sponsored children. in care, 2 


cifically, caregivergf with two or more welfare-sponsered 
children in their caFe were more likely to express a 
definite" or "probably" interest ea part in the 


and quality of care que by. trained caregivers: Spe- 


were more likely. to gay "not very. interested". or "no.:.*.. 


“It is Aigticult to specify the demographic and other ~: 


a . 


a 


« 


. o cae 


: 


ored child, caregivers 


i ydnterest"~ This fin ing ‘was specific to number of welfare- | 


U 


Sponsored children in care; there was.no r@fationship Oe a ag 


between expressed ‘intefegted and number of own" children 


re r. p&ivate clients in carg.: The most likely explanation — 
. | t: . 


é . eo, 
, : 
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or this relationship rests on the fact ‘that caregivers 
program and that incentive is-based on the number. of 
welfare-sponsored children in care. With’ only one such > 
chiid, the pay raise very small,.but it*becomes more. 
substantial as the fumber of bugh children increases. 


“The relationship ‘between ‘expresded: interest” and ee 
quality of caregiving was examined in an analys}4 of 


wera /paid an incentive to participate in'the training — _—s 


sat : ey . 
: ' : ae a ae a . . ae : ‘ 
ave a VV He i Ja it eo : . Wy 
e “a : ‘ : .? es " ate _ = . ‘ , m4 ; , 


* gatings made by paraprofessional trainers on over 200 . 

caregivers'who ‘actually participated in training. In . 
_* . «general, providegs rated either "best in caseload" or . 
_* * -“exce)hlent" were flore likely to have expressed "definite" 
_ dnterest before entering training than. those rated "worst 

i sin caseload" 6r "unsatisfactory to fair"; specifically, 

over 68 pércent of the "best" and less than 42 percent 

Of the "worst" expressed such "definite" interest. - 


. * 


" Wattenburg ‘(1976), who conducted a study in 
Mipnesota, found that family day caregivers who..showed « 
‘enthusiastic and hi participation in ‘training were, 
‘like’ the West ° aime caregivers,, considered’ quality 
8 ,day care providers. 
““chPldren in care.* Quality referred to a caregiver's *sta- 
bility and was defined in terms of longevity--ofat least «-~'' 
a year. In the Wedt '‘Virginia\Study, those caregivers 
», with the longest” durations of service, i.e. more than two 
. years, also expressed the most, interest in training: . 
-Members..of this group with the longest duration of service 
constituted.almost a fifth of the provider population, had 
. the largest number of children in care and were the oldest: 
. . «+ providers in the gample. In both studies, those providers 
tne WE ho had been operflting for the shortest amount of time 
. Gecreased the least interest in training. Paradoxically, 
in both the Wattenberg and West Virginia’ studies there - 
. wa8,also a small group of caregivers who were not inter- 
_ ested in participating in training but who wore also | ¥ 
.' .° Gonsidered successful caregivers. In the Minnesota 
w Study they were descrilied as "traditional" women wi . 
_. high regard for.intuitive child rearing skills, typRally 
... homebound without 4 driver's license though often with 
a ess to a car they do not use because,tiicy lack a 
ef a. ense. Even though training was considere J irrelevant 
"| and. intrusive: to this group of non-participants,--some 
1° _neighborhgod peer group (other caregivers) "support" was 
.  $een.as acceptable. . =. ‘“ eB | af . * 


In summary, both family*day care studies found that i. , 
the majority.of providers, most motivated toward training 
wv Were those who had longevity of over one year, cayed for 

(ero More children than-thoga least, interested in care ‘and’ 
were rated quality garegivers.* (In the West Virginia 

4 Btudy they werei rated “best" quality caregivers based on 4 

/~.%°» / Observer ratings and in thé Minnesota sttdy those rated. 

tgs » Wbdst" quality were providers who, among other criteria, .. 

are _ Made most ‘usé.of a toy ‘xesource center.) One explanation 

« of intexest..in'training by those. who cared for the "most". 
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“‘Phey also had a:full complement of | -« 
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7 clnkldren ; may: have been that a #ipanciat ncentive (based ’ 
4 ‘on the number of children in cage) was offered in both 
\ studies to training participants. . Ricoivti has also found | 
“that small financial. incentives facilitate interest in: 
traini This suggests. the, need to consider the use of 
a financidh ncentive. as one method of motivating family 
e _ ‘@ay care hom& mothers tg participate in training. In 
| ‘addition, the ee | suggest that some’ effort’ should . 
. be‘made to ass the attitude of potential participants © 
toward training. It would appear that those: who are , 
least mativated tend to" drop out.« ; 


+ 


What Type of Trainin is Most Effective? 


‘Caregivers themselves expre@s interest in training, 
though often they have strong feelings about the kind of 
training they would be willing to recefive.. In the National 
Day.Care Center Cost.Effect Study, 87%} of the caregivers — 
(n ='672) expressed a desir® for additonal training, |< ° 
primarily in child development and family. in the In- 
fant Siastudy, 75% of the caregivers wayking with infaits 
‘wanted dourses in child development and ‘¢hild care. Di- 
rectgrs of the infant centers Feif their\staffs needed more -. 
‘and better, inservice training. ey complained that the 

majority of the coursework or workshops available at local 
community colleges and universities were ggered to train- 
‘ing the preschool teacher.. Such traini sg not con- 
sidered at all suitable fir. caregivers who would be’ 
. _ working with children under three years of age. June. 
~ \ Sale of the Community Family Day. Care Project in Pasadena, 
“ California, indicates that family day caregivers are 
oe ‘interested in receiving "support" which migh. include 
= -” . training. (Sale, 1977). They do object to “warmed over 
'o*  ".. genter trainffig” and. to “outsiders” assuming. that ‘thay 
are desperately in need of training to care for children 
‘ jn their own homes--whicl’ in many cases has been their 
‘occupation for several years and at which they believe 


*"@ .. -they are vat least moderately successful. As both'June _ 
; _ «Sale and ‘Elizabeth Prescott of. the Pasadena_ projedt — ° 
oe ralate, training requestod and des kgndod by family core- 


; avons Lhomped vos | eS) most bahOLy bo ho well recudvud, 


“the: x lative: eff a olviveteee of group versus: indavid=" ey 
a ae ats the xplatt training Is not ‘known .: Evidettce is. ' 

. @ - .: available that indicates beneficial sults from both 7 
ais i 7 lad teainins (®CBe) and the home: til! toring mode (Home 


ee 


oe, Le oe aa . a — 

| “Start and others). There seems to be’ a general feeling. . ; 

that at least group training. should be provided, possibly ~ 
‘supplemented by individual training, . (Sheldon White... 

personal communication, 1977; Helen Rand, Morris County . 

. (New Jerse#) Child ‘Care and yDevelopment Council,; 1977) . 


- Sheldon White suggestg that, at the. minimum, a circu- 


.lating magazine, or "How To" manuals should be distributed — 


to family day care providers to serve as learning tools. 


- so 


In summary * then’, training options must, be diversified : 


in both content and' format and flexible in time in order 
to meet the preferences and needs of the identified seg- 


ments’ within the day care providing population. Data from — 


the Minnesota’ Study identified at least four clusters of: 


.providers within family day care.. The West Virginia and 


Pasadena family. day care projects also identified various 
¢aregiver groupings. . The Minnesota study listed the 


following provider types: 


4 
oS 


1) the "tradfMional" woman with a high reliance 
"and regard for intuitive child caring skills _ 
‘who considers training both irrelevant and in« 
trusive. This woman would accept an igservice 


within her neighborhood provides "support" 
rather than "training." = ..” res. 
2) the "modernized" woman who’ will avai] herself 
>. of all training opportunities ag a result of her | 
Pcareer development orientation and her desire 
_ for professionalism in her role as ~. day care 
provider. She will participate extensively in 


,coursework. ‘Long term commitments and ‘raining 
pSredge SOCeEsOne outti ‘of the home are not deterrents. 


{3) tha) "tranaitis aay who is emerging into 


* ‘a. deyelopmental role- for. herself will be willigg > ~~ 


> to make! sh rt term: commitments in the beginning’ - 
~” . to. such- things as workshops, single purpose, 
meetings and ‘homébased training. ©The inteyes 
“dn training ia gumulative. A: sequential patte 
. of training opportunities can be designed 'for » 
‘. « “women'in this'group.. ~  -- . Swe oe a ee 


oer 


4 7 7% *. 


| perhaps state or{county agencies.could sponsor regional _ 
‘meetings. for providers to support quality care. . 


format where the peer group (a day care network) ., 


ea training with pagticular intewest in accredited | ~ 


Hh. “4. 


-tion of youn 


Impact of Ex erience on Car 


70 


4) the "novice", notable for a shallow and‘tunstable 
commitment to the enterprise, will generally find 
home-based training the appropriate model. 


In centers, caregivers indicate a preference for training 
in child development relevant to the age group with whom 
they are working, instead of specific training in curric- 
ulum and activities. This preference is supported by 
expert opinion as well. Provence, 1977; RicciuE£i 1976, 
Prescott. Both Ricciuti (1976) and Meyer (1976) emphasize 
that the goal of training should ‘be to*create a "sensi- 


“tized” caregiver, rather than to teach thé caregiver “how 


to provide,a specific curriculum to young children; A 
"sensitized" caregiver would be able to be sensitive to 


‘each child's individual needs, abilities, and stages of 
development ‘and will know how to respond appropriately to.” 


the child at each child's own timing. Merely teaching, ~ 
caregivers to provide specific activities for children to 
do can lead to overemphasis on the activity so. that: the ~ 
child is, in effect, fofgotten. | 3 . a es 
It has been demonstrated, then, that training. can 
affect: performance. .The attendant caveats are that the 
caregiver-must. be motivated-to work-with children and 


‘desirous of receiving some training. Further, “it remains 


to be seen whether individuals with relatively: little 
formal educatjon- can: be trained to care for children in 


:.a@ way that will promote competent development.. The NDCS - 
study has found that years of formal education and, previ- — . 


ous job related experience are not determinants of ‘effec-, 
tive caregiver behavior. \Whether or not caregivers have 


participated in an inservice training proaram or a foxmal — 


educational program directly relevant to care and educa- 
children 


| iver Com etence”. ; ee 


a) 


f 14 a ‘ ; 
‘ Do caregivers with the longest duration of service 


* and -therefore the most experience provide better quality 
_,, care than those with little experience? Few studies have 
_ been. specifically designed to assess this. ~~ 4 -_ 


‘In the Natiqnal Family Day Care: Home ‘probability | 


survey (Westat, 1977) it was found that 43.4% of the care- 
givers had over. four years of experience providing day 


‘. 


‘ - 4 eT 


S Pere nant of e.fective ‘care-- " 


ey 


ar - ’ . \ 
- care. Regudated caregivers hag more experignce than the =} 


current. center.” 


unregulated. (56% of the regulated had over four years” 
experience versus 38%. Of the ungegalated.) | 
. A Ratasiae survey in West ‘Virginia of family day | 
care providers (n =,974) who cgred for at least one child 
' subsidized by the sfate welfare qeopartment reveajed that «| 


the providers with the longer durations of © care éxpressed 
more definite interest in participating.in the training 
«program offered than those with shorter durations of . 
-s@@vice. If willingness to participate in traindgng sug— 


. gests a more "ablef caregiver, then.perhaps one can 


asspme that a sizeable number of the regulated providers 
men reepe above who have. 
years are likely to be quality caregivers. Two other 

. factors might tend to support this r®lationship: first, . . 
the fact that these caregivdrs are still in business... 

. (parents' continued use of the service suggests ‘they | ’ 
have been satisfied with the care gffered) and second, : 
. ‘these providers took the time and effort to become . 
megitatede" 7 . fo 7 


- : 


In a eubaecop of the West: virginia study (n = 250), °. 
" those caregivers in training rated; "best" by supervisors — 
had a‘longer duration of se ice. (median of 23-mo 8) 
than those rated "worst" (me ian 17 months) -~another 
indication that time possib weeds out. a high Pergentase 
of poor quality caregivers. ne ’ oe + 

~The NDCS study i@. ekemining eflyer tence sa a) actor 
“which influences cargagiver performahce. “The results from 
the preliminary analyBes of the cost-effects study are... 
inconclusive, in ‘part due to a few extremely atypical ~. | 
centers. 
care experience'was. related to children's. test scores 


- and caregiver ‘behayior, it appeared that previous. se A 


ence had cerrelates other. than length of service in the 
This. suggests that the key’ element in 
“experience"..may ‘not be simply amount. 6f time in service . — 


~ bub rather @xposure to training, good supervision\er some 


out 
is 
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ctor in: the past. When training is’ factore 
it become clgar that previdus: job related exper enc 
not a seiprninang of, effective caregiving. Furth 

‘vestigatipn of this: varidble. ig being conducted. More” | 
will beknown ¢heh the technical. eeports are made avail- i: 
_gble, ba ies es tPvcae bd ‘j oe oe 
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a oe ao ; Oe a ee ae ee tee een oe 
eee : . : * ; er , ; , oe aa ee 
nay The NDC§S infant Susetucy aay will+yyeld findings « °,, ° 
 regarding# caregiver experience (amount of 'time and/or _ - a ee 
se te experience). Currently experience, agé and Yh 
education are confounded. ®This may ‘explain why prelimi-— 
nary analyses fm this 4tudy found experience to be nega- . 
tively related to language teaching, extended verbal, ‘all 
verbal. an@ social interaction @nd positively related tg = 
observing’ and gehen What may! in fact bé¢ ws 
/ operating isa positive relationship between education ™ es a ye 
and specific training and cognitive or language stimula~ — = .. - 
tion. This relatfonship is not surprising as it occurs = 9° .4i™ 
- repeatedly in early childhood’ researgh. §. 9; |. . a ae 


_\ The Impact of training on the Director ~ ©. \- ey ge Oe a 
a the previous described Prescott and Jones study _ arg ~ 
1967) is the onl identified study which considers the © £3 


mpact of director qualifications and training on aspects 
_ fof centerszbased programs. The National ‘Day Care Cénter 


“Wtudy w igh has just been completed, investiqated the, oN 
pact of ‘staff chardcteristics on child outcomes; the - sb 


ly data available from jthis study at this time, how- te ee 
er, relates. to caregiver impact on children, not# to: the | Ah M 
inpact of the ‘director .or nonclassroom staff. The Na-* i ae 
‘tional Day, Care Center’ Supply Sthdy (Coelen et al., 1977) we 
offers only descriptive information on.directors' educa- a. 
tion andyexperience. in-1,750 centers but none on hdw ‘this ° | 
‘experienc&Nimpacts on children, pe me “y . 
ho. The Natdonal Day Care. Center Supply Study shows that . 
= + 79% of the directors have schooling. beyond high school. . |. 
:i:) ‘Approximately 53.5% hold a~bathelors degree x a graduate : 
wy degree.” Based on an 6n-site. validation gurvey conducted | 
“2° as, part of the NDCS, 12.7% of the directérs have an elemen- 
“uo? tary education degree, 3.6% a secondary educatioi, degrte. 
“oye and 10.9% a preschool education ‘degree. They average 8,6. . 
« - years experience in center care. Directors have more = -.: a 
-", education and experience than the teaching staff. Al- 
ac), though the on 8 validation shows that a great er- |. 
“0° @@ntage of the’ teaching state (including assistank - kage 
‘» directors) hold a preschool education degree, the ques- » fee 
:, thon is does this dapference in:education and experience. | . — o 
“oo guarantee. a-direct f who can function effectively? ©" ae er 
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114, Following: ‘contextual. ‘variables: . lessons. taught, program 
eS, format, teacher tanner, teacher performance, ard director. 
“attitude. and‘warmth, They found few rélationships bp- 
: 7 ee en director training and program effects, and 5 | 

*  neglifible relationship betyeen director ‘training afid. 
> hanchoe performance, With regard to program, they ra” 
‘pogt that creativity, experimentation, child-centered | 
. & o¢dentations, and sonsideration for the rights ‘and 
“feelings of others appeared to increase somewhat with ~ 
» training. In addition, a. slight tendency towards - in- sad 
Y, forensen. warmth ‘and sensitivity sig indicated. ; 


Although these data suggest that director eeatwing 

|, does influence some aspects of center programs, they are 

“weak and have not been. replicated. . Furthermore, director 

_. training hag not been studied in relationsh; ip to its 

a \ impact upon major administrative responsibi ities. of 

‘directors. -Léngth and type of director experience mi ht 

. be*helpful independent bbe pisces in assessing administra~- 
ve ‘Skill, but to this. dat te) data are available. : 

) : ie { 

Loh ‘Some child care experts feel that the only person” 

‘who should be required to hold a specific college-creden-. 

-tial.in child development-or a day. care related area is 

'. the director or possibly the head teacher in a center. 

“Henry Riccuiti recommends that the director of a center 

or family day care home network ‘should hold a degree in 

child development. However, hé feels that formal edyca-. 

. _ tion ig not a determinant of caregiver quality, and will 
“+ - not, assure warmth, flexibility or any of the other factors 


° 


necessary for caring for children. ‘Nor will prior. experi- — 


ence a8 a mother assure that someone will be a competent’ 


~careyiver. Inservice training wiht sensitiz. these people, 


On the other hand, Riccuiti ang other experts feel that 
. the people who supervise ‘staff'or plan child activities 
- should have an in-dépth. understanding of. child duvelopment 
gained from college training. In addition professional, — 
; preparation | (formal education) may give directors confi- 
*" " ‘dence in. their dealings with people. (Prescott and Jokes, 
| 1967). Training in supervisory skills is helee “something © 
experts. recognize as necessary. : é - 
Thus. eiptipical evidence does distinguish between | 
classroom staff and supervisory positions. Little re. 
- search evidence is. available however, that identifie 
; what, specific type of training (college as well as i 
eo service): is needed to assure a competent caregiver or 
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supervisor, or head teacher. . Expert opinion plus state’: 4 
licensing requirements, support the need. for various ” 


directors: the ' 


and devel- - 
vary from §: 


by some academic course work ‘| 2 
prior day care center experi- ” 


“among Workers in center day care, as, one would 


viywp the variety in States' requirements. = 


sy, section, 


“+ “number. and avad lability (ooo 


“meet alow chil 


oN 


Avadlability of Non-Classroom Stafé 


7" 1enas bedn suggested that in addition to 
— gualifications, the. availability and numbers of 
- Classroom staff may contribute to child outcome 


staff varies from program to program in te 


ter- 
"Care. In ‘small centers the director, secretary 
teachers may be their own support. staff. Large 
“cmay haye a sizeable custodial, cooking, or soci 


_. available resea 
; that non<class 


except the data on-volunteers discussed. in ano 


¢ 


-outfcomes. ‘Some @@scriptive and impact data have 
id@ntified for director qualifications. - None we 
‘found concerning availability of cussed in anofher 


7 y Care Center Supply Study’ clearly 
“shows that a wide range of education and experience exists 


expect ftom. 


» 
) 


their 7 * 
non- 
8. The’ 
upport 
based 
y and” 
r centers 
al ser-/. 


i, 
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~~ vices staff because of greater or different needs. In. — - a 2 
-: . some cases’ these individuals double as classroom staff, ~~~ a oe 
_. although often. this ccurs only on paper in order to | | 

“staff ratio requirement, Generally, «+ - 
eh gives no consideration to the impact — 


m ff may have on the quality of ceg- | 
Oo thf contribution it may make “to “yen a 


en" 
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er 


The: FIDCR. states that’ career cesaveusion epnereunnelan: 
‘ “be Pieper for non-professional day care personnel. Al- 
‘though thg FIDGR does not define non-professional, it appears 
= that. the ftarget group for this provision is low-income 
individugls whose empl@yment the FIDCR encourageés. , Questions: . 
‘that shovlld be asked determining the appropriateness of — 
_this provision includd@: !‘Are tasks performed by various 
categories..of day care personnel sufficiently different to 
‘-.> -yequire special expertise and differing wages?. Are career- 
progression opportunities available in day care? And if 
they are, what chance does an. individua] who has little or 
no education, or no education releyant to child care, have — 
‘to advance up a career ladd@r in day care? And finally, | 
.are’ non-professionals employed “effectively” as is re- }' 
“quired by a FIDCR? “+f 
; . Vo 7 
2 “tasks Performed by: Professionals and Nonprofessionals —_ 
. Dr. Winifred: Warnat in a study funded by- Teacher Corps 
in the U.S. Office of Education 4/ states that, although 
erroneous, the commonly perceive ‘and accepted definitjon 
of a paraprofessional. in' child care is a paid teacher' 
o. aid with little more than.a high school diploma and né- 
_ previous.experience in the area. Dr. Warnat explains | 
however,. that the paraprofessional may in fact be paid 
. or unpaid, trained or untrained, a parent, nei orhood 
4 “  yresident, youth, retiree, volunteer, day care MOPNer or 
center director, and be of low; or middle ‘income. 


a The: specific. roles. and responsibilities of parapro- 
fé8sionals (or nonprofessionals) in day care are difficult 
to determine because of the diversity of the functions. 
-being performed. Dr. Warnat notes however, that Lhége- -- 
tee -roles do encompass major areas. that are critical for “the 
- ~ provision af quality child carg, including health, nutri- 
tion, education, ang social services. Unlike teachers" 
aiden, ‘wha function as assistants to classroom teachers: 


“ 


in a nominal or non-instructional capacity, child care para~_ 
' professionals make. up the.major group conducting instruc~ | - 
tidnal type activities, . i aa Cas 
_/ | -Baccaria et al. (1976), researchers for the Texas 
Day Care Study, also had diffitulty determining what tasks” 
_, paraprofessigqnals perform in day care. These researchers © 
‘administered task inventories to some 684 child care | 
workers in yarious types of day care centers. In all, 
data were gathered on 167 differept tasks... Unable to...” . tee 
distinguish between tasks oar fora by: aides, paraprofes~.,. 4 7 
sionals, teachfrs and head teachers, they prdceeded to «+f © ee 
collapse the arious tasks (using a factor analytic tech-~ 
nique) into pine major job Clusters. For example, tasks _ 
such as " ising children for’ their efforts, maintaining 
‘discipliwe, managing hitters," etc., were collapsed. into 
-& heading such as. "directing children in social-emotional, 
psychomotor,’ and muscle development". They still found 
considerabie variation in what different people did, thus”. 
pointing to the fact that there was not a clear delineation 
' between professionals and paraprofessionals in day care.” 


- .. Since,it is difficult to differentiate between the i 
tasks performed in the classroom by the pdraprofessionals 
and those performed by professionals it is also difficult .... 
to determine what kinds of training paraprofessionals need — 
as opposed. to. “professionals”. ~ a ar rn a 


~ 


_ Center Directors and Other Non-Classroom Staff... . : ee 
Zaccharia’s Texas Day Care Study was able to dentify dif-— .. 2 4 2s 
‘ferences in the tasks performed by non-supervisory staff, _ os 
such as caregivers, aides, etc.,:and, those performed by ons. ce ! 
supervisory staff such as directors, ‘assistunt directors, “ 

. trainers ang head teachers. Directors diffe. ad markedly _. 
in the nani of tasks performed primarily in terms‘of. 
‘supervising staff. a cd aa o> 


*" Directors and other non-classroom staff also have 
_ contact and intexact with the children in center based. 
~~: programs. .. Thus, “they oo affect the children's’ énviron- 
-* “tent. Consequéntily. th r' suitability for working around _ 
.' Children must be determined:along with their competency =‘ 
/in specific skills areas. The qualifications of program. — 


directors’ appear to be particularly relévant hese. Not a 
-only do they need administrative skills to manage-their oo 
Programs, they: also.require expertise in interacting with? <i... 2 


_ Children and teachers since many spend a great‘deal of ee 
time in classrooms, i be eta and modifying 
7 cur. SP OB ao a 
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| programs... . -~ | 
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Classroom Stabilit 


e 
Oe 
eran tg 


. . . ¢ : , ; on a 
| There;is a potential conflict between the FIDCR prd~ 


. vision for’ an upwardly mobile progression for nonprofeg- . 


siqnals. and the need to minimize staff turnover in order. 
to ‘promote continuity of care, Th#s is an important issue . 


_ that gives rise to confusion over ‘the underlying intent of | 


the FIDCR. Were the requirements. intended to foster child 


_ .growth and development? . Or were they designed to provide. — 


economic and educational gpportunities for staff members . 


_ who are not highly educatéd and probably of relatively 
low income? - It would appear that both were intended. 


. es . ‘. » 4 on: of _ : 
pl fessionals in the fieid df ‘child care attest to 
the importance:of professional growth. For. example, it 


is See pies Opinion that. career development should 


_ . be availab 


e which "provides opportunity for professional 


- growth, as well as an accessible career mobility ladder, 


~qui 
ment.- The’question then urges: will complying with the 


“mobility in Head Start programs, where career developmen 


which is not compulsory". "Career Development" is also 
one of the major Head Start components. An elabdérate nat- 


.work of training programs has been established to train 


Head Start staff for. the dual purpose of providing more 
competent caregivers for children and facilitating staff ._ 
Career mobility. Yet:evidence is presented later in this 


paper (Elardo, 1973; Yarrow and: "Goodwin, 1965; Ricciuti, 


1976; Kagan, 1976; Ainsworth, 1969, Bowlby, 1969, etc.), 
Whigh suggests that caregiver stability epont® to be . 
fe important especially to infant and Woddler‘ develop- 


regulation to provide career progression opportunities x 
have the effect of disrupting the continuity between care- 
giver and child to the detyiment of the child's develop- « < 
ment? One known ‘study (Booz, Allen and Hami}.ton, 1973) | 
pertains to this issue. This study examined employee . 


ESky sien ahaa from a‘stratified: sample:of 70, showe 


_the 
‘The weightéd total three+year turnover rate was 13.4: 


~ (15.6 percent) or Song: OE 


verall turnover rates for Head Start to be low. 


. fs emphasized. An examination of 56 full-year Head en - 


percent per year, while.the ovérall’ promotion rate ME ae 
(which might result from inservicé training), was foynd 

to be about half gs large (about seven percent). In  .. 
fact, results frofn.the study did’ not find inservice © : . 
training or the career‘development effort,.as it-is 0° - ct 


“called, to. be associated with either high. upward’ or ‘out- - 


wand mobility., \Turnover was high only in the two. compo- 
nents which do not involve constant day-to-day contact ._ 
with children: social services (15.7 ‘percent): and health 


G Lo : : : a / ‘ : i 
ae -- One must question, however, whether the findings’ 
from Head Start can’ be compared to expected impacts in’ ~ 
- day care. It seems Reasonably valid to.state-that--both 
Head Start's inservice training program and its career 
. -progression-plan: are ‘much imore extensive than-what is: 354 Se 
:.. Offered by most. day care programs. Reasoned -judgment® 9 0° 
‘’ “would suggest, therefore; that the Opportunities for . - 
_ , Career progression would be less in day care than ‘in - 
Head Start. Thus, since pobility in Head Start is very 
_ low, it would seem that’ mobility as a- result of inservice . 
training in. day care would also be low--in fact, lower. "| 
The National Day Care Center Supply Study indicates... 
. Ghat the mean or averagé turnover of classroom positions | 
“,* apnually is 15.4%.°° (This méans a partjcular position hag 
turned ‘over at least once during the. year, although,’ in — 
“fact, it may have turned over several times but Have been 
counted only once.): Center classrooms average nine staff‘: 
members. Thus a turnover rat@ of 15.4% means 1 position 
' a year turns over per center. Whether :this turnover re~. 
‘flects true job mobility is not known... There is reason to,, 
_. believe it does not. The mean is a, misleading’ figure when 
describing classroom staff turnover because the distribu= . , 
tion is very skewed. Approximately 30% of the cefiters a 
surveyed: show no turnover while Others‘ average I0-20% 
.s turnover. There is a group of. centers which show a high 
- percentage of turnover in‘positions, but this does: not Pa 
necessarily indicate an ideal situation for career Tadder 


eateries en oe ca ee ee ee 


satisfaction with jobs and pay. “This -is hardly a-situas 3 °°" 
tion suited to career development. ee ee < 


“*  * ... Qne_should be aware of the ‘intricate determinants a 
‘of upward mobility is der a program) and. ouiward mobility 
g(outside a program), both of which qbuld have the same- 
‘effect: of disrupting child/caregiver continuity, although - 
this need not be the case... A day care program;-ior - 2 
instance, may offer inservice training and may have a _ , 
ae ”  €areer progression "plan designed, but “may: have no staff... 
. |, Attrition and therefore no new job operiings. ‘In such a 
". "gage. the Lack of potential for career mobility within-. 
. -+ day-care’ might be expected ‘to: lead’ to increased outward 
| mobility. ‘However, the availability of jobs outside of ee 
‘day care with salaries commensurate to or better ‘than.  —.— 
‘those within the day care system is obviously ‘a extremely 
, important determinant of outward mobility. (wih 20 00s 
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a Thus, ‘because of the complexities of the matter, 


: “é, 


and because the extent df inservice training and career 


‘progression plans in day care is not known, it is ‘only 
. possible to-speculate on the specific’ effects of the FIDCR 


- provisions regarding these issues, or.on what those effects 


are likely to be iff they are increasingly enforced. Little 

is khown regarding the’ interaction between the supply and 

‘demand of ‘child care workers and. factors .not subject to — 

-régulation under the FIDCR. Yet it seems that some - 

'.'- general effects can be projected .on the basis of avail- . 
‘able information and knowledge of. child Cone: practice. 


aan ae ‘ x wag ne : . 

Common sense tells us that evén if inservice training 
and career progression provisions are stringently enforced, 
the rate of promotion (and resultant disruption of care- " 
giver/child continuity) would still be extremely low. 
‘Promotions are not usually awarded for attendance at just 
.a few workshops, but rather when a,child garé worker 
‘acquires a formal child care credential or a degree-~a': 
lengthy undertaking when a student is working. ‘Even then, 
‘the. promotion is contingent: upon a-job opening at the 
appropriate level. . If thé demand for child care workers 
should suddenly change, obviously many more Openings would 


arise initially. However, the career, progression provisions, 


would still-be operative’and it could ke expected that the‘ 
rate of promotion would soon stabilize at an acceptable © 

level within a program. Finally, it should be noted that | 
_ inmost center-based. programs. there is an automatic annual ° 


disruption of the caregiver/child relationship as the chil-" 


dren “age and are placed in new gyoups'of children their 


own.age. There’ is no evidence On what the effects of this 


disruption is on the children involved. 
* To spmmarize, then, the determinants of staff 
mobility in day care are extremely complex and dependent 
- Mpon economic issues of’ supply and demand which cannot 
Ae FIDCR,. From the evidence available 
. and a general khowledge of day care practice, however, 
it does not appear.that harm to children will occur ab 

a result of any discontinuities in tke cdregiver/child 
7 ationship due to the inservice training and careet 
progression provisions of. FIDCR. oa ) 


* within day care still calls into question the appropriate- 

-negs ‘of ‘a career progression requirement, and the question 
of whether the FIDCR should be solely concerned with pro-~ 

_ viding quality gare for children or should also be concerned 


Nonetheless, the limited potential for career mobility * 
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‘ ‘en . o 7 mo are a7 a “ yet o- . = 4 
\ ‘ 
: _ 
training = | 
(to pros. 


n most 


- 


goal \af 
_ the FIDCR is.to promote the well-being of children in 7 
.Ccare. It is questionable whether a secend goal--especially, . ™' 
=. 3 one as major as a jobs. program--could or should be sup- - 
ported as.well. ae oe | 
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Meat , FINDINGS tee et oe Oe Eee, 7 le ee 
. ° eupeek ‘opinion and empirical . evidence agree train- 
; ing in child development related areas is generally 
‘. necessary to insure the: competent and sensitive: - 
' gearegiving behavior associated with positive cog-— 
nitive and emotional “development, in children. 
- ; There is no consensus, however, about what types. oe 
r _ of training: (e.g., formal preservice academic 
‘training, ‘inservice training in the form of work- 
sheps, on site demonstrations of work with specific - 
age groups, frequent director supervision, etc.) - 
will promote specific competencies most effectively 
or about how extensive the training should be, ° _ 
(Mathematica, 1977; Prescott and Jones, 1967; f 
‘ Provence, 1977; Lasater et al.,° 1976; Johnapn ad e 
et'al., 1976; Blumenthal et al., 1976; and Faimjty 
Learning Centerg, 1976, 1977a, b). 


a 
Ps ry 


° 


e@ Evidence from several ‘research studies indicates Sob 
oN ee « that teacher ra pi and attitude: can be changed a 
, . .. ag a result of insérvice training. It is not known Ye 
. ., whether such changes are’ permanent ‘or temporary _ 
 * (ive., iff they are dependent on continuous train- ~ . rye, 
ing, continuous supervision by directors or super~ ae . 
visors, or peer support): (Mathematica 1977; Gordon | 
., and Jester, 1973). ¥Y . . * 
@ The majority of caregivers (especially infant | 
: caregivers) interviewed during the National Day, a er 
. Gare Study, and several large-scale family day ee Ss 


ie - gare studies, expressed an interest in receiving - - .. |... 
ae . inservice training that focuses’on child develop- ae TK ane a oh 
; ment rather than curriculum only; —— ..-. -. y : 


; oY e Childcare experts agree tha inservice training. : Pg 
‘, in ‘child development needs to be spepifically re- re rr er 
‘ . lated ‘to the age-’of;the children in (care. . (Prescott “. . 
oe and Jones, 1967; Hunt as cited in Mathematica, » 
a Soe 1977¢ paoveneey 1977.) 4 


*.' @»~=Expert opinion ‘and empirical evidence indicate that’ 
. training can and should develop a ara Ae ee - 
caregiver~~one who. ‘is sensitive to édch child's: 
& ee wy individual needs, abilities, and: stages of devel- | ~ . 
opment, and who will‘ know how to’ respond appro~, arc ae : 
be 3 ‘ priately and ina timely fashion tothe child: iz _ 
‘»-rather than teach a negra even to work’ in a rote 


s t . : - ~ 
- «eee ok 


oy". fashion with a specific curriculum (Ricctuti,. 1976; 
pa? rn Meyer, at and: Hunt ‘cited in Mathematica, 1977). 


7 “e -Expert | opinion and empirical evidence igaieaee 
. * + that ‘not all pétsons can be trained to be compe- 
3 tent caregivers. ee. re ne 


a we on the. qualifications (i&cluding experience and 
“Sa ls ' training) of their child" caregiver and consider 
ie <9 ee gg them an important element in selecting childcare 
, - mw, services (Unco, National Childcare Consumer Study, 
; - 1975; Abt, NDCS Cost-Effects Study, 1977). 


: .°@ Research siivicetions” (he place'a high value” - 


‘ The importance of training is supported. by the pré- 
- liminary findings of the’NDCS €ost-Effects Study and Infant 
Day Care Study. In both of these studies a major. variable 
:: was caregiver qualifications, which included: (1) years 
‘of education; .(2) previous day care experience; and (3) - 
caregivey specialization in child related. areas. An ex- 
perimental deajgn was developed which examined these era 
caregiver characteristics. -The NDCS findings regardin ec or. 
- caregiver qualifications ‘and their impact on preschools rs - 


and intanes/ toddlers are presented below. s . cary 
be { 
” e ; 

Preschoolers ~ ° 
— Thus far, tha NDCS has mean ned the dorvelates ‘of 


thrée components of Caregaves qualifications: — + a . a 


oe _. @ Formal education (number of years ot education) 
by itself, Independent of child-relal -d education 
content, was not associated either with more 
gs ' positive caregiver or child behavior, dr with 
a - “improved. test scores for children. However, 
( ‘) formal education was related to day caré cost - 
fae because years of education was. associated with 
caregiver me rates. 


| 4 \ . : 

ds é oan ia A . : f . Pte . . : . 
o 57 Further Atecugelon of ‘thase. preliminary findings ‘can te 

e found in the appendix of this xeport. 2 


ee oy oy, @ Previous. say care experiance showed ‘some signs e 
a ae ‘Of being related to more social interaction be- ° 


a tween caregivers and. children and to. higher 
a ae child test scores, but a consistent pattern: wah 
. " not observed and. firm conclusions cannot yet he; 
sg . drawn as to the importance of ‘this factor. Ex- 
“ . -} perience’ is related to cost to’ the extent that 
; - it impacts on caregiver wages. Caregivers with © 
*mqre_tenure in a center earned higher wages than 
.. those, with. less enue 


2 @ Caregiver specialization in subject areas perti- 
.- Ment to childcare of preschool children was re- ‘- 


i La lated both to: positive’ classroom caregiver 
‘behavior. (i.é., more social interaction with ‘ 


children, less interaction with adults, and less ° 


management-oriented interaction with children, 
¢.g., Commanding, correcting) -and child achieve- 
ment (as measured by the Preschool Inventory and 
‘the rovised Peabody Picture Vocabulary ''cst) . 
Current analyses do not make clear whether. — 
. specialized training is effective only in the 
context of a formal educational program, or 
whether practical, child-related components of 


‘uch a program can be extracted and used as’ the. .. 


basis for training of caregivers outside the con- 
_ text offormal education (inservice training). 
- Further - ‘analyses will be required before cer- 
Ce, tainty ons ‘this igsue can be Seen nes e- 


“ee 
4 


| Infante/Toddleré oe ok ee 4 ? 
fe ag 
4 ( 

‘@ ‘Infant and toddler eavey ied have less forinal 
mar , ‘ education than preschool caregivers in the same 
4-07" > os ©, Centers. Few State regulations requird emia. 
aan age-specific staff cant, cee tonme 


, e Greater educat on ana more specialized erainind 


in early childflood education were associated with — 


ee! ’ higher frequencies of social -interactions and 


activities. Caregiver education 4nd training 
also were reldted to more teaching of. language . 


os .. and verbal concepts and more. extended: conver sa-. re 


eee with | aes 


lower frequencies of observing. and’ administrative | 


a7 


, @ “In toddler =. eabediveeat on more . education - 
“and cialized training exhibited more positive nae 
oo -° affedtive behavior (e.g:, praising, responding, 
Wem Fa ro-oy, and - comforting) and more effective. teaching... 
ne ee, te, 8 t lin infant: groups, more education and training ey 
a - fe" “".". were associated with less. severe: distress ex- ie Ce ge 
Pe ee gy 4 a ; hibited. by infants, — | | eg 


any 


phe oe . = “Neither: previous experience nor tenure in ‘herent. i 
a. ‘ job was associated with car ad in caregiver ad. 
behavior’. .. ‘ a 


« 
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|, IMPLICATIONS FOR REGULATION ae 


$ -Entr -Level ualifications 


‘Preservice trainin 


_ The present ° FIDCR are not specific as to the. amo: nt: 
and typé of education and/or experience required for’é _ 
childcare staff. position. ‘Moreover, the current. qual - 

-» . | fications are no longer mandatory because they are con-— 
tained. in. the Educational Services component, which.:is 

my now advisory. It should be considered whether entry level 

De “qualifications should be stated for. at least the super- = 
—— | + -yigory positions: center director,.family day care home | 
; , -: network director, and lead teacher for center facility.. | 
Pa *. “-\Thirty-two States currently require at least 2 years of « 
\formal academic training with a specialization in child 
development. This may suggest a possible. starting: peint. 
.dyring thé revision’ process. Most day. care experts sup-. 
port formal training requirements for these: positions. It’ 
‘also should be considered whether qualifications for center 
‘directors and family day care home network d rectors should 
include -some management and financiad training. In addi- 
tion, current requirements (State. licensing, standards and. 
7 a ~ FIDCR) do not indicate whether. it is necessary tliat child . 
aa , development education or training be relevant to the age — 
+ group to be served. Evidence’suggests that, to. be effec- 
a _ . ‘tive,’ training should be SrErOpsi ate. to the age of the 
*\ child in care. .. . 


There. is no avidenee cance formal sxreservice aG@ademic hos 
‘training is essential for nonsupervisony: staff in order to 
‘promote the well-being. of ‘children. Sy¢h a requirement 

-_ _- could, in*fact, be, detrimental to thos¢ caregivers who ~ 
oo.) * bk want to work with children in day {car ‘but who have — 
‘eo * Fas _ Limited formal educations. 


e “8 ’ son 
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- Inservice’ Training ae ae a a os 
eS “ eee <r : Fe is 
.,What. appears: to be needed’.and. wanted: by :al1l concerned .. 


. (caregivers; child care experts, licensing personnel, | -  ¢ 
_ ete.) is inservice training for: all caregivers--especially 
, ‘those without any prior education*or. experience with — . & Se 4 
children=-that focuses.on the developmental. needs of the ” woe! 
- children in care... _ | es a Ss ee 
a cients present state of knowledge regarding in-. - a we 
\ ‘service training,. it is not..possible to prescribe an 
_. ~ optimal type of inservice training program nor the ex-<+* 
tensiveness qf such a program. It is possible, however, 
_, to identify what the content of such training ‘should. be. 
' The. focus should ‘be on. child development, and training . ° 
‘should. be relevant to-the ages of: the children to’be | ie 
. Berved' and. should ‘include some work in the areas of nutri- _ 
tion, health practices,:safety and sanitary practices, — a 
'- , parent communications, arrangement of space and use of “ 
. ’¢Materials in day,care settings, ‘and skills training for ..| 
‘ work ‘with children who_have spetial needs (e.g, ,. handi-. 
capped children). These Sreas all. have been identified °'. a. 
as areas where most caregivers in family day care as well 
as center care need. support. oe a : Ae 38 
og oe: oo 4 . _ ow 
_It is also clear that such training should ‘be suffi- 


ciently flexible so that it is responsive Y caregiver 
‘, . - needs;.it. should nat be merely a restatement of preschool 
tdachef training programs. | a Cr ee ee 
os Evaluations of family day care training .efforts, in- _ a: 
_, Gfcate that training must be diversified in content and - ws 


format, and flexible in time, .in order to meet the pref-. 
"erences ‘and needs of various groups of provid.rs within : 

this caregivér. population. © There ‘is evidence that family. — 

home caregivers who already provide good quality care 


_ are more -interested i papticipating in training chan. 2. ON 
.., caregivers who provide -poorer quality care. Voluntary. a a a 
"" training' programs attra¢t, for the most part, well- . 2 wa 


» . motivated Caregivers. Mandatory. training appears to 
eT ~s cause’ i ffective caregivers to ‘selegt themselves out. 
". , ‘Thus, trAining tse! appears to be a screening mechanism, 


7 There ts virtually no information ori’ the tybe of - 
_. caregiver or training being employed in in-home day. cdre’,’ - 
z Many day care observers suggest that. inservice training - 
" * ghould: be. made availdble to in-home caregivers who desire 
ie, Lt. “4. oo <8 : nO Ps ‘os 1 - r ae . \ 
one eS : : . fe 


cae Effective: Gp teuentat on ‘of the dsaper ice training”: 
component may require finding out’ why administrators: have. 
- @ncountered problems. which: have resulted: in ‘such limited. fects 
_inservice training efforts to -date; -One’ known problem “a : 


“:is that ‘some government ,administrators have ‘misinterpreted’ 
Title X%, ‘believing that. those funds cannot be.used td.° ‘>. 
‘train ‘caregivers. In instances where administrators ‘are. 


aware: ‘that Title XX funds can be used for. inservice train~:. 


‘ing, many are reluctant to do go because. they ‘cannot. £3nd 


“’ matching funding ard are not aware how. thig' can be done . 


Ag 


a a 
1 


es i _b/ 


without using actual, dollars. .In these instances the |’ 
‘States have ‘not worked out the, mechani of an in-kind 
match. It appears that much ‘technical assistance: may be. 


we 


". needed to develop an. atiective pseu toe. training | ‘compo~ ea 


nent for oY care. - + ; so a 
Recognition of Competent, ‘caregivers “ . oe ~< . 


218 
Many professionals’ in the’ aba’ believe that. compe- © 
“tent caregivers should be forntally recognized, regardless 
of whether the skills they possess were attained through 
formal education, formal or informal training, ,or job 


: experience, - The Administration for Children, Youth, and . 


Families has initiated the Child Development Associate | 
(CDA) project. to give such recognition. The CDA Con-. 
‘gortium awards the CDA credential to caregivers ‘who work. 


- an center-based programs with children 3 to 5.years old *.: 


and who meet the: requireients of its Credential. Award 


~ 


‘ The ‘Consortium’ 8 approach emphasizes Houoneeha ced. 


sae rather than hours of formal. educutign, years: 


‘of experience, etc. It provides each candidate an in- 
dividtialized, self-paced, performance-based assessment 


_ conducted. by a,team called the Local Assessment '.'eam. 


ros of. my 1978, . the CDA neni aaa had. awarded’ 3,124 — as 


”, 


° Hy 7 
a: 


4 6/ The CDA Consortium jis.a private: nonprefit baeeedat ion: 
_ composed of -national professional organizations. An evalua- 
tion of the Credential Award System has been conducted by 
‘the CDA Consortium (Kovaks and. ing ae 1976). The CDA. 
* credentialing to. 


' Consortium. is ‘considering ‘expanding 


other groups of caregivers. 


ec Cn 


s 
. ed 
yo 


CDA. credentials. More .than 20, 00° caregivers from all 


{ Begments of the day car® commurfity have ‘expressed interest. 


in the! credential by. re in. the Credential ae a 


ciao ; | or os 


7 gt’ 7 i ,- se : 
‘Evaluations of the CDA Consortium’ s Credential Award 


system ‘have. been limited. To date, there is not suffi- 
‘cient evidence to preve ‘that, by itself, it can guarantee. 


_ tial Award System is tipeded. 


caregiver competencey; Additional research. on the Creden- 
. ; < 
Consideration should. be given: during the FIDCR re- 


Sh vision process to jthis approach to recognizing’ caregiver - 
qualifications. a a : _« . » 


; ae ps a 
ee aiathods. Of recruitment and selection (ot ~~ 


" Q 


7 _ day care personnel). ust provide for the effective 
v', nse..of noripfofessional\positions and for priorit 
in employment to welfare recipients, and other Low- 
_ -tngome People fal 
9", addet ie of 


” 
% ws ” poo oO 


Lng» those positions. Baphasis 
sate _* | 


This ‘requirement. mayoral. be: Consistent with the FIDCR 


ee eas xequirémant that states: 


v: 


a thie Pet sona’ providing direct, care’ or children in’ 
we mh ee tthe 
“a, en ' “ae ' ye 


acility’ must have had training or _ demonstrated 
seep eye an ‘working with, children. . 


iy ‘is: riot. ‘lear’ what is meant by “demonstrated 


“ws abidity.".. .It..cannot be assumed that. simply because 
a *, someone is a parent, that person is a competent care- 


. °Qiver. . If ‘it  is’meant that priority in employment . 
i) “should. be given to those welfare recipients. who meet 
rt criteria for: staff. sia baa this epeurd be. 
per ee ented . 


a 


. 
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; PROVISIONS OF THE™ PIPER - 


‘III. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES -,° 


e. 


‘In. 1975, when Title xx of the Social Security ~ct. 


“was passed, the Educational Services provisions of the. 


FIDCR were waived and became Jaxecommended” rather than — <P 


* required.” 
The FIDCR "recommend" that: | 
e pucational opportunities must be provided. every 
“Eni. . . . E 
~ 


a These opportunities should pe appropriate to. * the 
child's age. or as 

@ Educational sotivities must be under the: .super- re 
‘vision and direction of a staff “member trained 
Or experienced in. -child ‘Growth’ and development. . 


@ “ach facility must: have toys, yames, books, etc., 
ropriate to the type. of. ae tny ane aga 
le el of the’ children. | 


he facility' 8 daily activities must be designed 
to promote positive self-concept, motivation, and 
social, cognitive, and. Comauns carton: skills for - 
each child, ~ ei 


: ‘eo 4 : ooo _ - 
DEFINITION OF THE: Issue _ Fe 


ao: 


“In the pixeies a great deal of ‘attention was focused. 


'on-'preBchool children. . Earlier, Hebb's (1949) research had 


.- pointed to. the beneficial effects of early sttimulation . 
both: in animals. and himans.” Hunt. (1961)-elaborated on: 

this further, But in 1964 Bloom went the farthNest, con- 
oe a a "about 50° baie of: nregloctpal: development - 


. 
%. ‘ 


o 


« 


\ 


‘'.. * distorted and only ‘the cognitive dimensifén .o¢ developm 


‘takes: place between conception and: age 4." -It was this - 
thinking that promoted a rash of early child ood interven- 


.* tion programs-one.of which was Head Start. roject Head . 


.. Start was launched in 1965 without research, or the devel-. . 


opment" of a technology of early education, in fact, with 
‘little more than the sense of an urgent. need to. undo the 
effects -of severe deprivation Suffered by children in low . 


-. inceme families. The ‘program-was put.-in place without a 


7 


. Getailed knowledge of the important dimensions of thd - 


“environment of poor families, and sweeping géneralizations' =| - 


were made about the ehildren and parents as a group. °.. 


‘ ie eo | : ‘ , le a 
_., It. was in’ this mileu that the 1968 FIDCR were: =~: 
developed; and the’ Education Services requirement. was an 
outgrowth of the efforts. of: Head. Start. Despite the — 
. vagueness of this section of the FIDCR the apparent ~*~ 
intent reflects an emphasis upon the age-appropriate, 
Gognitive, social-emotional: and physical development of  - 


, children receiving federally subsidized care. 


The fact that the research in the 60!s ,focused on 
cognitive development, and that the educatior. services 
“component of the FIDCR came to be, seen as an activity |. 

_ Unit. focused on skill development and specifically on “ « 
_cognitive skills, combined to make this Federal Inter-- 
“agekoy ‘Day Care Requirement appeay. expendable when the . 

‘earl 

, dial efforts werd only minimally successful at best. 

_ | (Later: studies are*much more positive.) Viewing Educa=: 
-tional Services as.‘a. remedial component, rather than as 


- a support component intended to ensurethat everyday. | — co 


interactions bétween. children, their caregivers and the ~ 
.day care-environment be as developmentally valuable as 


possible, was bound to”’doom it in light of t..esé early 


research findings. The.Congress, at that time, was — 
' determined to keep costs down, and the. Education. Services 


= section was. blue. pencttled as unnecessary, | oo 


2 De ae ivonié: that this happened in view of the fact ‘ 
that Head Start's original concern regarding child develop-. 


. ment wa§ to. stress the relationship betwéen cognitive + 


.dévelopgent and social, emotional and physical “development:;;' 


Experiegces in each/fomain were considered necessary and ©: 
all wepge to be an integral part of ‘the daily program of 3.f 
activities. The intent of the FIDCR was much the same J) 
bit the perception of educational services latér became J#/ 
oft’ 
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was stressed. 
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early Head Start assessments showed that cognitive reme-  .-. 
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‘All cHilden aa sone cas nurturing--sotial, emo- 


‘tdonat, cognitive ‘and physical. .Good. parenting and good home, 


_ environments, provide ' it’ almost automatical}y.. The. issue,, ' 
ther; is whether a nurturing enviranment is: present ‘in- 


_. day~ ‘care settings in.a spontancous. fashion, much as. it is | 


in home séttings,.or must. it be provided through the > :-°: 
specification: of:a developmental component. Phe author of - 
this; baper argues, the. cocker 


I . s La : ~* 
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_Ambi uit of the: EIDCR “Provisions a oe - 


A number : of key terms in: thie sockion.of the FIDCR. 
-are yague and unspecified. "Education," for, example, 
means many things to many people, including,” as noted by 
‘Morgan (1976), anything, from. adult controlled pedagogy to 
child controlled play. The key phrases using. this word > 
in the Educational Services provisign ’ are ."Educational 
Opportunities must be provided every vchild....™ "Educa- 
‘tional activities for each child .... must influence:.a. _ 
- positive. concept | of self and motivatién and ... enhance 
- his social, cognitive, and: communication: skilis" (emphasis 
added). The words "opportunities" and "activities". are 


Y 


.. also not defined. One would assume that they refer to 


the typical goings on in a child:care program such as lis- 
‘tening to stories, celoring, and playing. with toys and 
games. . The validity of this assumption is. supported by * 
subsection #4, that the facility Have "toys, games, equip- : 
‘ment.-and* material ; books, etc., for educational. develop- " 
ment and creative expression..,." Yet just: how much | Of * 
these kinds of: materials are to be provided, and how they. 
are to be u , is-1éft tothe imaginaticn of “ene day. care 
“operator. or. ‘evaluator, a ee 


‘ 
x 


. The question of ether the Educational Services' com- 
ponent as writtén was"“directed toward Way care: centers - 
alone crather than ata types of day care, also usises an” 

a result of ambblqueus, oF dpparent Ly Contradielory: worl nyse 
| Subsection #l specifically intludes Family day. care homes 

- and group care homes in thé requirement. “for educational 
-opportuhities. Subsection #2 however, states. that educa-'- | 
tional activities be under the supervision and direction. 

of a "staff member trained or experienced in child growth 
and development." In fact, only a small percentage of 
“family day care homes, are operated by providers with spe~ 

' cific training in child growth and’ development or ‘exper- 


fence in this area outside of caring for their own. children. — 


‘ 2 F 
Fs a - = - 


he tak 8 Be cease Ue ae ; tie 7. % : _— 
he gie a # Thus, vconfusion \ex Lats ove’ aaek: "aii ‘the Uieneats of fe ee ES 
ee Hducat tonat ipa ae ‘requi pe cae are applicable to all oy 
i ~bypge of) day oake.. “ay EN 
PF ng . i . ot a - * a ‘ - . ; oe, ** os 
= + ‘Since this. ip the: only’ ‘component among a oe FIDCR ae 2 
os which ‘alludes to the characteristics or eaadd cations, of -': o> 


_ , the ‘peysonne] working, with the children; making- this com- | ° 
a a ‘ponent non-mandatory could effect not. only the echication ar Pa, 
 ' activities within centers (and possibly within day cate., ©“ © 

+7. homes which are part of supportive. network) but could also gas ~ 

:@liminateé the, only. perBbannel who are supposed . to have ‘some . 
...) ''t, knowledge of child ‘grdwth: and duvelopment,”-The effect on. | 
-a.+,'" regulated autonomous family.day care homés: would be. shight, 
; ; ° os. ‘ o : . . . a ° age . — . oft - ee - w 7S . a : “ °° , ae 
EVIDENCE REGARDING THE. APPROPRIATENESS OF A DEVELOPMENTAL, a 
REQUIREMENT : . aad fe ' 8 ae 
A > eo ‘ = 7 6 il A z ae ei 7 

evelopment. ‘oR competence: ‘a the earliest, dacs of ee ae 
8. Hirectly relatéd to. the: amount and nature of chil- -2 7° ym. 


D 
® 
ae " dreh's ‘interactions with: ace their lives (Ainsworth; . 
Cl 


_- ~ fe 


a SRCD. meeting, 1975:% Yarrow al,, 1971;. arew,.. 1976; «. es 
- Ainsworth agg’.Bell,“1974;..Clarke-Stewart,/ 1977; White, M0: * 

_ M97). SeOlal and cognitive: competence of.. older children | ji °. 
_ “ig Qls sgtrongly influenced By the, quality of their rela~° |. 
os DI with their caregivers’ as ‘found in. Head Start’ . ~ pe 

* 4 -(Miller®and Dyer, 1975) and»jn: Follow-Through.. first. and i 
third gradg prggrams (Staltings, 1975).. ° Moréover, ,research |. :. 

«has showh hat the amount of parental care in the sense - --:. 

ba . of active intervention is positively related, to child ‘se a 
i.e BEV a SCPmen (ae joney 1976; Clarke-Stewart, 1977). . - 


ys . . oe Ye 
as ar wher components . of Gavelieetuat competence, ae ‘anae| wg 7 
‘lyzed ,separately, a child's early skill. with objectg’' ov ‘ a. 
seems most closely related to the caregiver's— ‘provision Ga ieee 
oor of play with a variety of play materials.. Only ufter the’ «= = 7°.) 
woyt vs. ' age of 2-1/2.or so: are children's self-initiated ‘inter- |! oe : 
cout. 4. actions with the physical env'‘lLronment’ réldted : to. ‘their ° ae ee 
ay > intellectual competence (Carew, 1975; Yarrow, 1972)... ice fi aes 
“a*. 2" Ghildren's exploration of the envirénment,. lack of © AS _ 
"anxiety in new places, and willingness to play with =~ © yo ww, 
novel. objects are ‘facilitated by an. interesting environ- ~ °° a 
‘ment and by ‘the. presence ‘of, a nonrestrictive mother with . oe. 
-whom ‘they have interacted frequently (Ainsworth, 1969; Te 
v. ' Gordon ot. al., 1969;. lionz &&,. 1957, ,1967;.Kgssen ot ‘al., ...- | a 
, 1975; -Ramoy- et: al., 1974 Rheingold and Samucls,: 1969; : 
-'Scarr*Salapatek, 1975; ae al and Aronson, 1972; Tulkin, 
eis conte aa _ - a oe 


. Rouse WG . : 2s oa , : : ; ; as a 
ma ye _ Kt ‘present, approximately 2.3 million childrén five  ‘ yg 
‘4° °, "years old and under are in family day care homes and cehter Pose. get ? 
 .. care situations ‘for over 30 hours a week. . Over 1.2,million 
_ are-under three years old (Unco, National Childcare Con-, - 
. sumer ‘Study, 1975). These children: spend, a .considerable a 
’ >: portion. of their day away from the parent who would) have: Do 
- provided the interaction necessary’ for satisfactory /devel- 7, & 
’ opment. Many ‘of these children return home to parents . . | 
a: (qgften only one parent 1A) whofmre’ exhaugted froma day's _ 
’ Work and. who may be stressed by conditiot’ Pelated to.” eo 
¢ ‘their economically disadvantaged status. It is. question— —— aa 
_. ,'s *, able that even the fost well meaning of these. parents gd Se ag BE 
7 ae “can provide. the quantity and quality of irftéraction needed 
“9° “each evéning to make up for their abserice during thegfay. 6 os 
is a ae ane wae eee a eo . 


, 9 ® ‘ mo. $ Py, atren Be ay 

‘% te) Se he ‘qualities of adult care that’seem to be impor~ _ ve, ee 
' taht are; stimulation gfrom things and people), appro-, v . 

wt _ priateness levei and schedule adapted to the individual oo. — 
ee Ne child),, variety (in: language, people, toys), acceptance . 
‘(reasonable limits, firmly but gently enforced), respon- - 
Aes '  -giveness (prompt, consistent, elaborative responses to ° . ; 
os - the child behaviors), and affection (expresgcod verbally, a 
‘ “facially, and. physically).- As children get older, it oO 


> 


mo complexity and scope of responsiveness, and sge a modifi- 
+ ° gation, in interactive and affective distance. Also the ° io. 8 ee 
“-., “samount of freedom, privacy’, and independence the adult . — 

‘ fvallows the children to explore their own interests should 
os.” be increased .~2/ a oS ‘ » ; 


ae seems. that adult behavior should increase in level of 


. 
¢ 4 ' 
‘ Oar as 


oy  whus, if°one goal of day care is. to support the well- - . 
4. ed of childyes, a developmental services component, _ Wo a 
ae a help provide the nurtring.tfat children would have - ~— ; 
ae: _ (cxeceived.at home, _ Children who spend a good portion of * = © . a 
ent ‘theiy, waking hours ina care facility require interaction: 
', ‘+ ge. ‘Qhat>-supports the development of certain skills, cognitive 
Ly structures, and emotional attachments necessary for healthy . 9 -) : 
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y four of five Title XX day care households 


eer 3 AP roxima i 
/ ate headed by a sin§le parent. - 


‘8s 2Y/ Phap summary “of. ‘important adult behaviors appeared in we eS 
os ke-“Stewart's book’ entitled’ Child Care in. the Family os ao. 

‘ 977). It results from her synthesis of the resear a 

a related. to child a a A Oe os “a ps | % 
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Wevelopment over time, The relationship between early care — 
) and later behavior suggests that if the early environment | , 
does not allow for this, it may lead to later difficultics 

. ‘that cannot always be easily resolved. "Morgover, the ‘cost _ 

+ + * (dn time and dollars) of latér intervention, whether or not. 

, it,gis effective, is likely te exceed the cgst of’ early 

woe pr@ventive measures because of the stabiliZation of the 

a _.. environment and parent-ghild interaction .that occurs ‘over 
ae ’ time" Clarke-Stewart, 1977). © 

‘ 


‘ : & ‘ “a eee . +g . 2 ‘ 

\.., ' What Is Known About Effectiveness?’ — -. es 

| | : . The appropriateness of the present ‘Educational Ser- © os 
~ Vices ecomponent can be measured by camparing it with the 

. elements of successful ‘developmental programs.’ Both - ay . 


. 


research evidence and expert opinitn clearly indicate that 


bx oF a develépmental component should be an overall mechandsm 
Hoe eg “| which dttempts to support the cognitive, social and -.emo- 
ye tional development of the child through daily intNiyction _~ 


-with, caregivers and the caregiving environmert. Empirical . 
evidence and expert opinion suggest. that three elements ee 
are critigal to accomplish t@is; (1) a set of clearly © a 
specified. program objectives and developmental goals for 
.., the children with planned as well as spontaneous activities 
sequenced to meet them; (2) a variety of age-appropriate 
Roe materials; and (3) competent ¢aregivers. (Provence,,.1977; 
ae Rieciuti, 1976; Yarrow, 1972). .- a = © 
‘ : 4 ; * . Be 


~ : i i _ = ee « * 
ee Developmental Goals and Program Objectives. * | 


a 


For preschool children (aged 3-6) ‘the ‘current state~-.. 
‘of-the-art indicates that‘there is no magic curriculum or , 
-gingle best educational approach that works equi lly well 
_for all, children in. all locations. However, Head Start, . 
nae - Follow-Through and, other early intervention program evalua~_ 
ale 8 tions found that programs having’ clearly defined. objectives, 
6% UN + and activities deliberately sequenced ta'meet them, were 3 
2 a) more successful than diffuse programs in producing expected 


- 1 e 


- cognitive: and social-emotional outcomes. .° 2 


: + ’ ‘ .'f . <3 ete ‘ 

oy +, For ‘the younger child, research shows that up to. . . 
a . \ ‘approximately. the ‘age ‘Of.two and a half years the adult as | 
a ry + mediator is the one who "structures" the learning environ- P 
ft ) | ment for the child. After two and a-half years the child’. | 
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ty, 
os pelt aie tates inpavectias with his envirdnmpnt which pro- 
** motes learning (Carew, 1976; Clarke-Stéwart; 1977). How 
’ ° “ghould .the adult "structure" the child's learning experi- ce 4 a 
-  ence?. Clearly defined program goals will support the a” oY 
type of adult. caregiving most likely to foster coun , fk 
Ricciuti (976) states: 


best ‘conceptualized, as a Bet of well-understood hs ~ 3 
guiding principles of quality -care which the care- Se 

giver employs naturally in“her abet bag fi interactions - 

- with the infants.in her care. Within this context, 

the caregiyer may also utilize her full knowledge of |. ae: 

- various play activities or experiences which she can. 

' .. provide at appropriate points in her natural ane 
actions with partfcular infants. 


: “in our view, the infant bey care ‘curriculum’: is . 


“Tt is our belief that the. approach Suet describea is a 
preferable to one in which a formal 'curriculum' ot en ar 
of prescribed learning” actiyities or exercises must — 
be offered for a given number of minut2s a day -to 
each infant. The latter strategy is susceptible 

to an undesirable degree of. formalization which from: 
the point of view of the caregiver, tends to empha- 
size the need to‘complete certain lists of activ- 
ities, rather than the need to incorporate learning eo 
experiences .into natural situations when they are | | a 
most likely to be meaningful for the infant." 3/ | 7 


. : - Provence, in. her- book, The Challenge of Daycare 8 
so (1977) , lists rine fundamenta asic reqiirements for figh . a a 
— quality infant, toddler, arid preschool day care. Three - ne 
of these are: * | ; - : 
oie ge. Fe e getesbicn and development ‘ofa staff thet. can wa 
(+ - carry out the goals of fhe So ald eth sie aula ee 
. a conmuleatsen as needed. - = a 
. 4 7 : : 
@ a pro yram of child are and. Siueation bazea upon li. ce 4: 
the developmental characteristics and needs Of 
. phates: P. 3 2 3 ae 
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ar gee eacepe Paper: Effects of Infant Day Care Experiénce 
, , On Behavior and Deyelopment: Research and. pasar tone : 
; Bd ae ECEaeN Sl erent p. 50. a ~ # 
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*@ a systematic: method, od cere informal, ~ 
_of assessing\eas child's. functioning, i.e., his: - 
. developmental progress. | ee 


e 


1 mo \ . y Ve . 
7 . MeVicker Hunt suggests. that the Administration for 
_- Youth and Family Services in HEW establish experimental 
.day care programs ciara haan be carefully evaluatgd for 
evidences of harm and o ee developnent 
in cognitive and linguig¥icsdomains. In his critique of 
- a concept paper done for the FYDCR Appropriateness Study, ° 
he stated, "I ‘would suggest, that the principle of planned, — 
variations employed with the Follow-Through ‘Program begs ¢- 


adapted for this experimental program. Those prescriptive ‘' |: 


arrangements resulting in no evidence of harm*and in,evi- ° 
gence of: fostering‘achievement of those g&kills--cognitive, 
- @acial and motivulional--essertial .to eur technological - 


culture would ‘be deployéd more widely ‘as. they could repro- 


duce themselves." 
a : 


; Parent and Provider Attitudes Re arding a Developmental 
Component. Empirical researc! ndings and expert. opinion 
‘Glearly support ‘the need for a developmental services com-. 
ponent which has defined. goals that provide a framework 
for caregiver activities which support: and promote cog~. . 


nitive, social, emotional and ‘physical development of the = ° 


individual child. ‘Again, it must be stressed that. this ~ 
‘does not imply a rigid, structured, academically oriented 


program.. Programs should vary in. content and structure-~ _ 


especially those dealing with young children, And, al~ | 
though they might not necessarily appear to be following -. 
“ any particular format they should, in fact, contain goals -° 
which would direct the interactions of the ¢aregivérs with 
the. children and their parents.. A 


What. are the attitudes of ‘parents and uay care pro- 
_viders regarding a developmental services component? , ‘The | 
‘Unco study found that parents were highly concerned about. 
‘the ‘warmth and reliability of the caregiver. Tuey also — 


———-wanted' personalized attention for their children. These 


two factors certainly se gre desire for support of - 

their children's emotiona development. In addition 
there is a‘clear desire for a component which supports . 
cognitive development. In response to a question regard-' 
ing. special services, 93 percent of Unco child care user -*' 


respondents indicated that “planned education activities’ i 
should be. available, and 61.8 percent said they would:be << | 


Willing to pay extra for them, _ The responses ‘of subsidized 


caregivers defirred school. readjness: broadly 


. one of their ‘reaso ny for’ preferrin center care to other 
oa Rhild care arrangements. . — 


: : ’ ‘ e., oes “a oe t 
or iO if ‘ ‘ff . . ; : ae | 


oe i : , | 
; a 7 Se rae aS 
97 . : po ae oF .. mae 4 ae 
: ‘ " e : ! ONY st bd 
“users: io these’ doentionw: were in substanbial. iad cement ee 
.. withthose of nonsubsidized users, although a ‘somewhat’ - ee. Res 
- smaller ‘percentage of subsidized. users. expressed a willing- ae 
| ness to pay” extra for these cae . oe, eg 


Users” “of: centex ‘day: Gare were fopnd - to: ee more inter- 
ested in educational, services than’ users 'of other moues of 
child care, usually ranking’ it. among ‘the. ‘top four or five |, 
preferred or important characteristics of. day care. Nearly: 


, three-quarters of the parents responding’ to the NDCS Phase 
II "parent interviews indicated that. the superiority of 


‘educational programs and services in day care centers was 


Day: care: ‘personnel. interviewed’ in. the Natdonal. Day 


/ Care Center Cost-Effect (NDCS) Study indicated that they. - 
> are. concerned. with preparing children fér' school. _ (These 


caregivers were working with three and four year old ‘chil- os 


uding 


preparation for the “social environment of th ool a 


dren in centers.) As? pith the. experts. ays ove, these 
inc 


"well as enhancement Of academic skills. 


‘ 


In addition, when. NDCS Sicedivers (and those in the = 
infant substudy), weré questioned: they expressed | a desire 
for more training especially im the area‘of child dévelop- 
ment; indicating that. they view their a “as ies to: 
PurporE My child enh 7 ia 


* 
y 


O£ the 64. edtes ineluded in the NDCS ‘weady; 52 had on 
programs that emphasized stimulation of- cognitive skills, | 
but only 2 stressed - cognitive skills exclusively. The 


‘remaining 50 programs stressed cognitive skiils in conjunc 


_tion with one or more approaches, to social development. | or 


S ) Qo Twelve did not include cognitive skills among their aréas ee one 


f major emphasis. Because cognitive and social emphasis 
th seer, as part of preparation for school, the study . © s 


concluded that it is difficult t<to separate ‘the educational 


component of day care from ‘center activities in general.. 


Again, this supports” the need for policy makers to broaden > 
‘their thinkirf§ about educational services. A child's learn- 
“ing process is comtinuous and goes. on in many dimerisions at 


once-rcognitive, social-emotignal and’ physical--all of 
aia overlap and dAnteract (Ricciuti and Caldwell, 19663; © << 


Mg! aaa Hunt, critique of FIDCR concept paper ,. 1977; Hunt: « 
cited 


n Walsh and eeeneus Environments as Therapy for 


- 2 a 4 ‘Brain nyetiicelony. 1976). A-developmental services compo- .. 

ee & “nent must support this process and, as Ricciuti argues, 

" cannot be ‘limited to one time segment in the day. 
Most. industrialized countries if purope have already’ ve 
 taken’a clear and consistent position in support ,of pre-. “ - 

» school programs ow ce children from the. age of. ‘three to'\’ -: 

. . . compulsory school} entry. Among the many goals supported... ' 
' Te by these programa there is. an eniphasis on ‘school readiness - 

~ | — (Kamerman, 1976). ; 


During ‘thie fiscat, year Head Start will begif av peice a 
‘of. demonstration programs which will concentrate on the’ - ; 
development and learning of-age-appropriate "basic cduca- 
tional skills". ‘he’ programs will. vary in format ‘but will. 
‘focus 6n* developmental arcas. such ag: languaye comprehen~ . 
sion and learning skills, knowledge. of quantitative ‘con-' 7 
-cepts -sath as equivalence, devélopment of learning attitudes - 

.. such. as eoeuped. attention, and task. pprientedness ° and curds 
osity. : ss 4 ; 
: ‘t 
-¢ . The aeeieuaee weupavenes and day care. pit eerslénmies 

_and child. care policy in Burope as well as in our own 
country, support a ‘developmental | component for ene: young 
child in care. ~ me fa vee Oy 
> = so : . oe, 
Benefits Produced b Defined | Goals. at Bead ram ee 
Objectives: There 1s clear evidence that experts, as— 
wet as parents whose children are receiving day. care,’ oe Gee 
believe that explicitly ‘defined activities and eijaotive ees 
<— , ® & EOE thage ‘children are necessary in each day care facili -Y 
_ to suppért the everyday interactions of oe aad with” ' 
pene children in their care. hy ie? 


eae en) 


Further, developmental goals for: children should —_ 
a on the. child's cognitive, social, emotional: and . 
eet sical developments The goals, objectives,. ard activ-., 

. ee should _be - age. specific, . since ‘the activities that 
ae potentially beneficial. to ‘af infant-will not ‘neces-- . 
. garily be similarly beneficial to‘a toddler. However, ., | 
“the particular content of the programs can vary consid-" .- 
erably depending ‘on the. developmental’ philosophy adopted. 
There are numerous and’ diverse ‘schools of educational — oie 2 
-and psychological thought. . The. evidegce does not-show. =. 
: that any. one developmental philosgphy, curriculum or uP ee 
“ program...is superior. It has. béen ‘demonstrated, however; | 
. that under certain ‘cdrcumstances any of these. approaches 4} 
oan be effective if they are = ping sesien ee with clearl 


Qe. 
. 


*»~ 
. vf 


- defined objectives aria eptipities soauensed to meet: ‘hece i er, 
', objectives. * It ‘is up!"to the day-care: facility, adminis- > yf es 
trative agency, and/or’ parents to select. or define a , a re 
Pee dee set of Gevelocmental seers and program. objeqr 
t ae , { , 


In aii aoe vinta staves Par help focus atten.” e 
“tion'on each child's developmental needs, facilitate — 2 
- identification of. those children most. in danger of impaired" i an 
* growth, and: péymit ‘formal “or informal :assessment of: each -. ~ . © Sh ae 
“child's development... With that information, caregivers = _ 
_cay. w0ek-with each child in a manner which will seuEeP ee 
iy the child” 8 sacs toward ‘whe goals. « 


‘The EE ecbiveness ‘of a Develo) mental ‘Conseneae Given 


- dre ; gh quality preschools and high quality; . a.20°S = .aes. 

. . infant sprogra ‘have significantly higher IQ's than-low-. °° 20000 0” .. 

ee _ ‘income children \who do not. ‘These initial ‘IQ: gains, — me e Hors 
'. -haweverlare sepn to decrease before the child enters a oa 
Ek ‘intervention is,-not. continuous. Despite this - : 

: ve decxéase, it as “important.to note that sig-. . oe 

iffergnces in IQ between those children who . rn Ven, 


ceived’. oe = arly intervention and those who’. , .. °°.) ™ 
"aia not have an to, last many years after termina- | ee 4 ee 
. on of the ee wen ion. Recent analysis of WISC scores a 


f om’ a ‘htwber of sate childhood intervention studies . 
deates4that differences: continue to.be found between: co 
ee Atrol if exper $mental groups up to 12. 8 yearn of age Fe, ee a 
(Lazar, 1 $07; Hebegy. 1977 a : : 
Na O° es le . The decrease in pérformance noted in the experimental ca. 7 : 
oe Groups | results, in part, from the absence‘cf a continued ~— ’ aoe os 
_intervention prograin--these children passed ‘rom, the inter~ 
vention experiment to the/‘pttblic schools in their low- ~*~ 
'income’ neighborhoods wheYe no special ‘programs. were offered. 
", *. Another!external. factor which affects the succers of any 
. _ developmental effort ~- both: during. and after -- is the . 
. + hemé environment. ~The homé environment? and ‘parent care- 
.., giving will 6éither reinforce the goals and outcomes of a . 
“1 developmental’ component in which the child is involved or — 


\ v . will imit. th .effectiveness of such an effort. Many | - 
- .critics; as ell as' observers of childhood intervention s aw 
efforts; ar Seas Bronfenbrenner- does, that no short term 
»: “interverBian" (such as day “care with the aforementioned 
‘devel manta voxiponent) will succeed unless ther® is 4 | 
major! ‘transfony det of the environment For the child and 


gee aaa ‘prinfigatly eae euaaees tor -his care.- 


3 


“The extent: to ‘which: aaet a reciprocal seee aa can a 
be developed and: maintained depends:on the. degree 
to. which other encompassing and acéompanying social | 
. structures provide the place,,time, example,and 
reinforcement,:to the system and its participants’ - eee 
_(Bronfenbrenner, 1972ai, Pp. 1.0). . 24! i eae 8 
.‘ The need: for. ecological. intervention arises. wen” - 
. — the foregoing prérequisites: are not.met. by the: en-. .. -- |. 
— - . vironment in- which the child and his’ family live... 
a _ This is precisely the situation which obtains for .~ ; 
'. /  many,- if not*most,; disadvantaged families. -The a ce 
‘ _ . comditions. of life-are such, that the family ‘cannot: os 
a oe .. perform its childrearing functions -éven though it ° 
a may wish to do so. Urider these circumstances no -.° 
sw Pesci form of ‘ihtervention aimed at'enhancing the 
oo, --child's development or his parents! childrearing . ~ 
‘skills is likely tq’have much .impact. Cohversely,. 
: _ once ‘the environmental prerequisites are met, ihe, .— 
..:* @irect forms of int yention may no lorger: seem ag . 
. necessary. After. all, ‘middle class. families, “who . 
"are well fed, well Woused, well cared for medically 
“sh and well educated, do not need special intervention © 


. programs either for parents or .for ¢ghild o in- , - 
sure that the latter can learn in schook sc re a ae 
families seek such programs, however, in or 7) 3 
. enable the child to realize his full potential, and” . ae 
. > are probably well adviséd to. ‘do ' 80," A/S ‘ a8 Bs 
neonfenbrenner cites both the Heber and Skeels exe sso 
periments as demonstrating that a major Rete eo eS. ee. 
‘.of, the environment for the child and.thé persons .prin-". — a Q 
cipally responsible for his care is needed: to‘enable | the 9. 0" 4 
parent(s) and family as a whole to exercise | che functions ae a 
nese reery. for child’ od eh oo 7 re re 
“The ‘Consortium on Developm ntal : Co eiadity (a long 


erm follow-up of fourteen infant and’ préschool experi-. ~ eat 
ents chaired: by, Irving Lazar at Cornell) examined the - r, 
effectiveness of intervention projects imjimptoving =... ; 
school. performance... Their findings. showef that in wee ot 


ia go Sage eS > i ; ye , * a 
e . a 7 ‘ . ” = * ? 3 . . . . 
, oe 7 “, ; Pe a Re » 4 Se ea 
wena) ot : “ 


a7 Bronfenbrenner, Urie, ‘Re ort on Lon itudinal Evaluations. 
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ective, 
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‘DHEW Pub. Now OHD) 76-30025, p. 48. 


qffective programs had-the 


‘ goals to improve parental _ 


me — 


4 


'. Combinations: of these five c 


Ollowing characteristics: ; 
“low. child to staff ratio; 3 | 
high parental involvement; _ 8p @ oe 
visits by Program staff to child's -home; a ee 7 
working with children at’ an.early age.” |. _ 


aracteristics. produced. 


’ 


e addition to a deliberate cognitive curricula, thé most 


ee 
. 


behavior; 


i 


particularly large redactions in special. edvication ‘place~ - 


"4 "} ment. - Although analysis sdid not indicate which charac- “ 
_.. teristic produced the laryest reduction, two partioularly 
. st¥ong ones were adult/child ratio and goals to imptreve 


ws... sparental’ behavior. ‘“Phese intervention projects did not “ 


attempt to drastically change the | 


home environment and - 


 S'gome’ did “not work with the parents) at.aJ1 yet ‘they were 


3 ‘effective. ‘Granted, all the children involved. were not. .° 


"ws. 


ference evén when the home setting itself\cannot be: wee 


7 greatly changed. 


7 ‘parents in the’ experimental group; 
A cation ’ 


. 2 


'. However, this does:.suggest that intervention makes‘a aif~ 


oo te judge*the- quality or extensiveness of this ‘effort, *how- 
“ .* ever, the data available. shows that. Heber‘ had. only limited’. 


success with these parents. °, Despi 


te this, the childrer ‘y. 


_ continue to demonstrate positive growth. Many..profes=. |: ; 
i +.,°" sdonals. who have been associated with early. childhood y . 
-., intervention gtudie’ speculate that the: simpie'act of. = 


ent's attitude toward that 


eS involying a child in a special program often affects. . 
~. the pa 


child, ive; Amy child: + 


'.is ob ously special," and this by itself results in'a: 


_ . ‘subtle. shift of parenting behaviors." 


= -N@, survey has been done’ to determine. the percentage 


_ Of ~itle xX children. whose developmént will follow. the : 

cae -typicatly observed’ pattern among. low-income children of : 

_ cognitive decline in terms of IQ and..school readifiess-and - 

co achievement unléss. adequate Support i8° availab¥€ to -stimu-) . 
-. late positive growth. - However, the: Heber ‘study ca ried. 

. * 2a. out at the University of Wisconsin, with grant money ‘from « | 

tie HEW, dives ’ug-a sense of the potential: magnitude of the -. 

oe" o Te ee. a ae, 4f3 Ne, fe eee eo See 

a ~ = ’ ih, a _ eso 

. . r Hl a | 3, 5. . 7 7 . ; : ; ty ‘ A. 

ora eras << 118 + oer > ‘ 

“ERIC ial re 6 2 

oe i ee Ine See ee ee, i 

Nee tee ere. ee eee Oe Mil Bie ne ea hl 
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“necessarily from the most severély deprived--home’ settings. _ 


_.. Heber's: project included plans for working with the 
| , His-emphagis was edu-"; 
vocational rehabilitation: ‘andi home and child care: 
training of ‘the mother. It is not pgssible for’this report 


' problem of children at risk among the Jow-incoie popula~ — e 4 
' tion. 5/ " he aa a. 3a 


‘Heber: conducted a series. of surveys ina residential . 
section of Milwaukee which was characterized by census . 
_ a a as having’ the’-lowest’ median family income, the. great~ | 
'..-  . e@g@t population density per living unit and the. greave’t © : 
cidence of dilapidated housing in the city: atypical. -~ 
- vuirban slum, also yielding the greatest number of school 
‘children identified as mentally retarded. All families ae ee 

residing ‘in this section who had at least one child over . 
the age of sjx Were surveyed. . A longitudinal .study of ° | i a 2 
40 families ggllowed these surveyS. = a ae. a ' 


gee, -! “phe major survey ‘finding of xelevafice ‘to this ae ae 
.. '’ discussion’ is that the variable of materna] intelligence _— 
‘proved by far to be the best single predicter of the — 
- “Level. and character of intellectual developmeyt in the « . 
offspring. Mothers with IQs of .less than 80; 6/-although i 
. comprising léss. than one half the total group of mothers, vO 
accounted for almost’ four-fifths. of. the children with IQs = 
below 80. 2 _—- a te 


= .- 


LY 


oor 8 Tt has been generally acknowledged: that "glum- 
".- @ . dwelling" children score lower on intelligence aaa as _ 7 
“they grow older. * However, as found in this stu y, the co {050 , 
. ‘mean measured intelli ence of offspring of mothers with — 
'. ‘IQs above 80 is relatively constant. And it is only 
the children of mothers with: IQs below 80 who show a_ 
progressive decline in mean intelligence as age increases.” 


_ “Purther, thé survey data showed that. the lower. the <‘+ 4 
“  faaternal 1Q, the greater the probability ‘of offspring en 
_.f'georing low on intelligence tests. For example, the .-.. ar 
‘(mother with an IQ below 67 had: a rdughly fourteen-fold* — 
“. dnerease in the probability of -having a child test below . 
57 The term."at risk" encompasses those children who _ . 7 
-;. + exhibit developmental problems. or -who, because of environ-. . 
- mgntal circumstances, will potentially develop problems | erat 
that interfere with their ability to function,competéntly _ _ 
0 aie en socially, and emotionally--as they, grow: 
» ° . older. ee a. nr nae . . Oe ee? eA 
'" "6A These IQ scores’ ‘are based on the ola ‘fornt of the 
.) WISC and PPVT. a Sa et — 


“a 


: i -_ oe aoa 


"39 67 as ecupared with ne mother whose TQ fell. at or. 
weneve 100. “a os 


v, 
re 


gre 


In iigdition,. the eurvey showed" there \ was a rather, 


: striking. @ongruence of maternal and: paternal IQ.° Off 


mothers bélow IQ 70, 61% had ltiusbands who also gcored | ; a 


“below 70, and only 114% had husbands who Scored above 100; - 
.. By- contrast # not as le ‘mother scoring above. IQ oon had — Se , 
8. husband who scored. elow IQ 80. : io. 


. ‘vhese - surveys ‘canvjsiced Heber ‘and, his - atuay bean “ 


that ‘the - nse f high prevalence. of mental retardation asso-. _ NS 
ciated with the "slums" of American cities is not randomly . ~ poe: 


distributed but, rather, is strikingly, ‘concentrated with. ‘, . 
individual ‘families. One means of identification is. 


- maternal - intelligence.. In other words, the’ source of : See 
_-the excess prevalence of mental retardation appeared to ae eeba as 
be, the retafded . parent residing in the "slum" rebirth duu Dae tg ter Pg 
: rather than. the "slum" ‘itself, in’ any: ‘general | sense. Se 


“these . eopulacion survey data have; béen ‘taken by some: 
as support for the genetic. ey “eultural-- 


-familial" mental retardatiop. However ,j-the simple casual — 


retarded mother 


observation suggested that the mentall 7 
enVironment for’. -, 


residing in the "slum" creates a socia 


her offspring wHich is distinctly different from that: 
_ereated by herysnext-door neighbor of 4prmal intelligence. 


The mother is the mediator. ‘hetween. the child and,the out-. 


‘gide world. |A. mother who is not. abl to function weli 


herself ‘cannot provide the supports: needed for positive. 
child development. | Nutrition and héalth care are usually 


‘There is little knowledge of -availgble soc‘al services 


“poor in.these homes. Literacy staf if it exists at all. ca, 00 . 


7 set out to intervened’ in. that' process.’ Picking forty °’ we 
newborns whose mothers had IQs under’ 75, he gave twenty... — 


care center from the 9ae: of tMFee months ur til they .were. 


and therefore few attempts to uti 
‘vices. It. is. the’ ‘children from these homes who - need. more . 


day care facility. Heber's expe 
.-intervention.experiments, show that if it is .not 
- the child. will not thrive and will show the stead 
tive decline typical of: low- jncpme | children. _ .. 


z@ appro, riate ser- 


specialized attention than is. av lable ‘in a “typical” | be cet 
yiments, as wel’. * other 
Y 


ovided | 
fogni~ er 


The surveys doa iced - ‘Heber ‘chat the . typical decline 
observed. in the IQ scores.of these low-income children: 
came mostly from the way thei mothers raised them,, so he 


of them intensive training in a “specially. esigned day- 
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; “> ‘six years,old. The other twenty children were simply’ . 
J re: _ tested using thé same’ schedule ‘as the experimental ‘chil- 
a “dren... The cénter was ynique in providing not only in- 
ee ‘dividual: attention, ‘but also much emphasis language ~ .:. |: 
 ¢. °° + development .and problem. solving, as well ia ecial teach- 


_ers for reading and math from the age of t 


_ By three or four -years ‘of age, the children .in the 
. two groups were strikingly different... Those wRo attended 
.. Heber's day care. centerescorved more than thirty points. ~ 
.. higher on IQ tests.. Some tested as high as 135, putting’ 
- them close to. the "gifted" range,. And the gains'seem . 
"relatively permanent. All they children:-are now in the 
- fourth or. fifth gradds of a. poor. innerscity school. Yet, Pe 
even now, five years after the end- of’ their.-special train- ~ 
_ing, the children who went to the day care-center are _ ; 
“bright, lively,’ and verbal, with IQs well above .100, — 
while the others appear increasingly. retarded, The 19 rc. 
. difference between the two groups is. more than twenty 
points. |. i? en ie A a oe a ae ee 
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Cae 


Joule" 4. his experiment. shows the extraordinary importance of 

ans ‘children's-earliest experiences. Even in normal homes,: _ 

- where the mother ifs far from retarded, most children prob- «.— 
a 2 ably fail to develop their minds anywhere close to. their. «<. 
ee genetic potential, because ‘no one yet knows’ how to make 
_ their environments more conducive to such growth. 


“+ The key lies’ in what psychologist J. McVicker-Hunt of —_. 
+. + 68 the University of Illinois calls "the problem of the match®:)).- 
“* ¥ «". +, finding the most. stimulating circumstances for each child.\. /'- 

“ . - - at each point in his development, so that he will want. to — 
1 +. . go just a little beyond what he has already stored in his: . 
“ew. 00 +. brain. This requires a precise understandin, ofthe s€é--.- - 
“s quences of intellectual development, and although much - ae 

- is’ kpown about development, an even greater amount remains’ — 

- yn. ‘to be @iscovered. “However, those with an undersvanding of . 

ms ee the’ recent research findings on child “development ‘and an... 
'.7/ “Sbility to apply ‘them should besdble to impact on'’children ,... 


a | 
yo.) dnea pogitive; way. .The National Day Care Center Study. > ..:: 
: “i. >. £indings certainly’ show this to be true. Those care- 


: “ly givers. with some training.in areas related to ciiild develop- fons 
Pi _ ment interact with children in center care in.a way, which © \- 
- | *. Yesults in significantly more. positive‘child behaviors "|? — 
_  than:result from situations where caregivers have had no. eer: 
ieee __As Hunt points ‘out, providing such stimulating circum 
'  . stances requires clear goals. Most people. do not ‘realize 
a oe ae’ . - sd as Maes 7 : 
on oe oe Td A es 0 ot ? 
| we . * eg : aoe ea _ ‘ #, 
om ee 7 ie mi . ’ ; : 7 
‘ 7 oe: te / | 124. a ch 
+ i 7 7 | — | ; : 4 | : 
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_~. tion ts cumulative, ‘and that one should learn to make.the -. 
rN ‘most of lgarning at’ every age. - ait =. ce ae ee ee ae he 
. _However,-hearly ali Yesearchers ‘agree: that-as ‘the - Hee 
. years go by, it becomes” increasingly -difficust ‘to make: any ae 
xeal changes :in'a child's ‘mental ability~-and that we need’)... - 
_, tO find’ better. ways, to take advantage of those uniquely .: i‘. 
, Sensitive early years...’ ae ce ee ee . 
4 te : nae : “ . P - - e : — : 
“oo Bécugin Attention on Each Child's Developmental ; 
- "Needs. As mentioned above @ problem of. finding a-match, 
. ives, the most: ropriate PEsponses to“ and experiences, 
:.' for a particular ‘child ‘at ea _point in his development,’ 
- " ..ds8 a difficuly task. Itvis especially difficult: because | 
children. of tte same age developmentally have a variety ; . 
-, Of temperamehts and will respond to and be affected by a i 
‘given. stimulus differently. classify chil- 
" the active or difficult “ 
i p". child, and the 
sg 
. , 
VY 


oe 


.. Worcester children--who lived in -very: verbal’ families-~. Poe 


a 
aT ee 
wo, oe 


al 


in psychological development. - ‘ 
Sead ro nee a | re a _ 
| As an example of this, Hunt points to some differ- 


who were raised at home -by their 


well-to-do parents (mostly professional people) in Wor-. 


and eight children from very ‘poor 


. and uneducated ‘families who benefited from an ‘unusual 


rs 
ad 


ar 


"argue that it ‘canbe’ dong at” thrée Years. : “Hunt believes | 


4 


: te —M®hat the’ competence’ acquired: from early cognitive stimula- | 


Tare, 


ye ge ee” 


“ ? a 
‘ " 
ne 


| o Bobdesally ‘x xblevaiit ‘for day: care pulling 6 are: ‘the Sea ae 
Wiens. Chess, Birch: findings : which | point: ‘to“the importance. se 


Gor screening children‘so:that their temperaments can be . -- a 
identified. , Caregiver - ‘attitudes: and environmental condi~ __ a 
tions consonant with ‘each child's neéds gan then be, pro-@ i. Gi 7 
‘. *.. vided. \-The age of entry and composition of groups. may” Je of ae 


fl 


'. also wr uire manipulation for’individual children. For’: oy 
1 Epcot ies oe oe, 
. speed the child: s-evantih justment toa : ss 
on ” group: setting. - Similarly, the. sta, Re “Difficult. ae a 
1% + Chdldren™ “within'a single-group-may need .to -be Limite: 7 a 
wo #3 = ex supplemented by additional caretakers. Thomas and - oe 
re ‘Birch provided a. program parent, guidance ,to enhance . a 
pavent-child interactions- 977)... Their fifldings “that... 
Eee heed ,to ‘know. ang, respect ‘their. child!:s tempera- ie te GS 
‘ment before they can effectively monitor ‘their own ’in- Bige 
3 appropriate »attitudes, and behavior would. hold” true foy - ; 
“go day caregivers as.well.'’ Parent and ‘gatetgker congulta~; 5 
; -tton oul: ‘also be an appropriate role for day care ene * ee "8 
' tera. be, a ey , —. eo Se ie 
Bs. Boat Pa, : es vos yee 
3 fscalonat 8 study of ‘active’ ont inactive ceca . a 
(1968) Yuggests thatwhile development. generally broceeds. og! 
at an equal: rate in active and inactive infants, thé fa gp Ps 
conditions necessaty ‘to support: developmental progress ' .. 
‘differ’ for.each. type of infant, In general,’ active babies” . vas 
are less. dependent on the environment for the stimulation = °. 
_ necessary. to maintain developmental: progress, while inac-: 0. | 7: 
ue infants are less dependent on the environment for. . oe % 
vercoming distress: The level of .background pene eo 4 
wae tion given’ active infants in an ordinary ‘home -is gene ally. 4 
a enough td induce-high level behavior, ‘even if ‘the dnfant.is 
i , given ifttle at fa jon beyond routine care. . Routine. care~"..’. 
1” fabs contacts. ar§ stimulating enough to. ‘elicit. the child's 
mature ‘level of functioning. Similarly, the presence 
“off objects and-toys within each and, sight can elicit object- 
'- oriented. behavior .from the active infant. In coitrast, in-. .: 
i. "active babies need whore specific: provocgt on. to stimulate. | 
‘4... "more complex. body coordinations, ebject manipulations and . ae ok 
| ‘gocial.interactions. Schaffer (1966) shares Escalona's ..  ) -u.,.., 
hypothesis asserting that. a. constitutional dy’. ctive infant. a 
‘better maintains a PQ (Develogmental.: Quotient) level’ 
throughout a deprivation experience than a‘less active, | ; 
infant and. shows less decrease-.in DQ. ee, Saari gteae ‘is eae « 
:*. yeldeved. ‘Thus for. the ‘inactive baby -¢ ake the ‘same. 
progress as the active baby in visua 


: 


-motor, coordinatian, 


‘ i ae vocalization and Froutines are’ ‘more: attentive: and stimu- ‘ 
Lie aad are. needed. 3g Page oe ae 


2 Mating ape ace 


" - e. +" Bseatona points out that ia) gone. homiew and inetiea® ee ae 
Ge as “tional settings,. caretakers approach children only when - : 
oe "co they appear to be in need. «In such g sitpation, indctive we gt ee 
- (. . anfants-will be approached and played with far less often ae, Sle 
- -. . “than active infants.’ Since inactive’ infants can soothe . me i, 
hog. themselves, ca¥etakers may not always intervene when these go Fs 
_, *  dnfants do show distréds because they know, that the babies « 
‘gt -" " , axe likély to settle down on théir own, -The developmental — 
_%- * | Gonsequemces of sughtan environment for inactive infants 7B Bee 4 
‘nae 7.8an become severe in ‘that, these infants, who most require he Bae 
gee peed ic adult stimulatign, are les§ likely to receive it. , — 4 
Eee Escalona's work, like the ‘Thomas, Chess, Birch studies, 
+; +> underlines the necessity for the planning of day care en- 


vos. wwixonmernts to, be sensitive to individual differences in — oa i 
se ° children, It also underlines the need t ite Og 
_ ae 3 which 1 chi. ar 
i f ; ty : i . te = : o> : or : 7 ; 7 . _ 


a Age~Appropriate Materials = ot % * 0 ; 7 arr 
. ital tf é . 7 a aon — “ (- ‘ me Wty 8 a ; ae 
= ee ee ee varied and responsive ” Big Ree 
: play materials that are appropriate for the age of the ee a aN 
a _thild in care enhance cognitive ,development.. This is ee ee 
. ik, oat ate pray webu for the infant, toddler, and pre-_ 
é.4.; .  s¢hool child (Yarrow et. Al., 1975; Clarke-Stewart, 1977; 
“1s, Carew et al., 1975; Piaget, 1952).;In addition, . toys | 
. . ' Support. emotional growth. "One of:their udvantgges is . 
*" " their neutrality: | the ohild*cah- use a toy i. many ways | 4 Oo, 
- to'work out his feelings and ideas. without evoking an ee ae 
. = - wamotional. response. from’ it. He-can: feel himself’ to be — 
oe. vo, dm control of ‘the’ toy; he gradually’ learns that 4e not 
- -’* only corttrols what happens but is personally responsible - 
‘for it, that is, .that his act has consequences, In the - 
. long process the child goes through in learning to know 
himself and his environment, the opportunity to play” ;  & an 
. . “' with toys land/ other inanimate objects has an important. a ey 
ae f place." 7/ yg * - a = as ss — #3 . ea - — a ‘ 
: : ’ i : e 3 


i J rovence, T ] challenge of Daycarey 1977, p. 87. ‘ 
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Work with nursery school chi dren suggests that the 


. type and distribution of toys an playground equipment, 
; ‘available ‘may .have an important nfluence on children's 


play and interaction patterns (ds indicated in a ‘review 
by Fein and Clarke~Stewart, 1973; and another.by Préscott - 


and David, 1976). Children have been reported to play © 


longer with ‘toys that were mdre complex: (Moyer and 


: Gilmore, 1955) or more novel. (Gilmore, rears 


"prescott. ‘and David caus that cooperation and ‘con 
flict are frequently reported as being | differentially 


_ elicited by certain toys. Block play, for example, tends 
to be associated with more, conflict: ‘between children: than 


.does clay, or housekeeping play. ; ‘However, Since there are. 


a also sex differénces associated both with) choice of toys 


sive behavior, it cannot be equivocally stated that the. ° 
‘toys alone determine the types of interactions. | 


Sprentote; in this same review, reports some of ee? 
own research that suggests certain features of toys and 


| ‘play equipment which determine the types of interactions. 


She identified factors of coerciveness/flexibility, f 
complqxity/simplicity (indexed by number of parts), and 


_ familiarity/novelty as éach providing sa casa experi- | 
--ences for children. an day care. i). 7 


_ ‘Prescott expresses the opinion ‘that children are 


-better oe tees with an abundance. of inexpensive, flex- ge 
{ible 


dals rather than their having to cope with | 
the frustration of fewer* more expensive and "coercive" 
toys. supplying such "of posit: she suggests, can 


_eontribute to the aims aces tive self-curcept and 


motivation and the enhancement of social, ‘ot jnitive and 
communication skillg. prescribed in the FIDCR. . "4 
i : % r) : 
studies by Prascott ‘and ‘Jones. (1967) and: eretids 
and Markey (1935) as cited by Fein end: Clarke-Stewart. 
(1973) demonstrate that inappropriate play equipment 
(As well as crowding and: ‘ipadequate. gupervision) produces 


 gtress in children. This emphasizes ' the need for ager 


appropriate: materials and competent adults who can serye 


' ap medfators of ‘these materials, Sepentat ty; for the 


Cgeneeee under | ‘two and a. half years ,of age, % 


” 


- (boys play with more. blocks) ‘and with frequency “af aggres~ 


' 
a. 
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4 (hus, age~appropriate materials, mediated to a great’ 


- caregiving behavior and as a. teaching--toot.—- 


€ ‘ . ot 


- ' Competent ‘Caregivers — i. . e 


> The success of a developmental component depends on . 
‘ ‘the: presence of qualified carégivers and program supervi-j; 
sors who know how to implement. the program objectives in j 
. terms of -approprfate interaction’ with the children -and 


‘ their parents. A truly eompetent caregiver, who can re- 


spond appropriately to a child's expressions of need and 
who is sensitive to thé individual differences in children, 
.probably could support the age-appropriate’ development of 
a child‘effectively even without stated program objec-. 
' tives.. For these: persons progran ob}ectives serve to 
“reinforce appropriate behavior. For less skilled care- 
givers, clearly stated objectives serve both to guide 


extent*by ah adhlt whose actions are guided by a set 6f 


objectives, are necessary for. the development of the young . 


child ° . . ’ . ; t. 

"To be able to help create’ developmentaJly valuable : 
experiences the other. person must, first of all, | 
understand the meaning of various behaviors, and - , 

" .activities for ‘the child's growth. - Knowing what is 
challenging and valuable can come primarily from’. 
| careful observations of the child on a day-to-day, 
basis, through noticing what .the child plays with 
and how he plays and through trying to understand 
what the child-is learning. In their .everyday 
interactions, the other person must learn to read’: 
the ‘vocabulary of the child's behavior'—-what he | 
is. trying to dé, what state of understand ng he is : 
at, what developmental problem he is t yiflg to solve, 


# and consequently what kind of solutions are appro- 


-ERIC, 


priate. The othar person must: be a good observer, 
not in the sense of note pads d stop watches but 
rather in the sense:of interpreting and understanding 
‘the child's behavior. «© . -_ * oR 


f 


; a : dee . , a 
The other person must also serve adtarovider of space 


and matérials, taking down a toy from he top shelf 

or finding some scraps to make d puppet. The other 

-., - pewspon can also be the source of timely suggestions 
4. for finding 'something ‘to de." Invall. these ways .., 
Pern shay Me ae cea qiso a facilitator ° 

. Apt. experi ces. a, rr rr mr 
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© ae 
Yet, another coffponent of participation is the mes- 
sage,.to. the child that what he is-doing is important 
_/: and interesting to the other person. Enthusiasm... 
‘and praise; in addition to spending time or supply- 
ing objects, téllg the child that what he is doing’ 
" is important to both of them.» Its opposite is -_ 
~, €onveyed to the child by constant” refusal -to play, 
‘.aven for a short: time, by belittlement of tha child's 


activity, or by continual ,restrictiot of the ‘child's. os 


“access to play things:’ —. . 
&e ee ‘ a og is 


i 8 Beyond the skills of obtervation, facilitation and 
encouragement are the actions and ‘requirements of 
. participation itself. To name a few: - the language 


- Developm ntal Services: b Mode of Care 


é ch ; the style 

' of teaching the other person adopts must be appro- 
‘priate-tq the task; if the other person is trying to. 
entertain, it must, be pleasing to the child in order < 
to be effective," 8/ me 

a ee e'. = 7 


ee 
ad 
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What. 8 the current status of the FIDCR" educational 


‘component in centers and family day care homes? No spe~ 
- ckfic data on the presence or absence of an edutation 


component was collected by the National Day. Care Center © 


' Supply Study. However, 35.5% of ‘the: centers surveyed 


state they haye a child development specialist 3n their. | 
staff. Often this is the director: Under the Educational. — 


.Sérvices Component, the FIDCR states that “éd@cational * . 
_ activities. must be under the supervision una direction 


of a staff member trained or experienced in, ‘hild growth > 
and development" (emphasis addely — Thus, if it is assumed - 
that the individual. whom centers report'as their child 7 


development specialist is also the person who 8u >ervises 


educational activities, then approximately a third of the 


centers located across the country appear to meet a por= 


tion of that requirement. Two-thirds apparently do not. 
There is no way of knowing whether the latter actually do. 


a 


not. havé someone who wquld qualify as a person knowledgeable — 


4 aoa ‘ ; ; ‘s a 
‘ a ‘ 7 a 


” . B7 Environment, lxperience and TntelLlectual Development 
‘oF Ygung Chd4dren in lleme Care’, Carew, 1974; be 778. 


x 


“about .child development. ae es may, in fact, have 
., someone. who -is perfegtly .capabl <of supervising child care = 
‘activities, although not formail) ae 
“perhaps not identified. by the director as a "child develop- 
-ment .specialist”. when responding to the supply study inter- 
' view. Still, a ce ain portion of these centers probably 


credentialled and thus,. 


are without anyone’ nowledgeable ‘about tye developmental 


7 needs of the children in care. This could be a serious _ 
problem depending on how. many cénters this actually is. 


” Gwen Morgan’ 41976) states that: | 


’ 


e 27 states require center supervisors to. have’ - 


formal training eee in child develop-. 


Cnt. ts ae #. 
. : : ‘ . oe : ar io 
@ 32 states have similar requirements for their’ . 


child care staffs. 


e 33. states require or recommend educational, mate- 
' xdals for centers. , 4 28 em, 


| These figures show that approximately 60% of the 


‘states have codes that appear to match the- requirements — ( , 
for staff qualification and availability of educational ° |. 


Materials in the ‘educational services component of -the. - 


. FIDCR. . This suggests Support for the expanded notion 
‘Of: a developmental component. Much more work will be 


needed: if a developmental services component is to be 
effective... Forty,percent of the states have ‘to ,be con- 
vinced that this is a good thing*for their own codes. , 
The reasons for 65% of the centers: not having a child 


as 


_, development aes on their staff need be identified. 


Is it*because a specYralist would. be ‘too cos ly? Is it 
simply a matter of. mislabeling? For example, does the 
lead teachér have a dégree in early childhoéd development 
‘but not call herself a child care Specialist? .tis . 


Clear that at least .one. individual on the staff must 


understand child development for the age of the child 
in care if a developmental services component ‘is to Z 
succeed. , . i 


a 


Little is known. about the educational services compo- 


7. ment..in family day care homes. Some light can be shed on. 


_ the type of educational servites offeréd' by this modé of 
. Care as a result of the 
‘probability surwey of fami 


ational Family Day Ca e Home . 
“day care home pr iders, 
ceo ee 


- : E mo, Mos : ; : ~s , , 


@s 


oo pe yo 
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’ suseotea A ACYF .’ the ‘quseCiona.s asked. about the pepe! 
3 - tured services these providers offereg were: 1)’ whether 
mo ~.-. /,. educational toys were available, and 2) whether the)care~ 
..t ' |. givers’ read to the children. Approximately 85% ofthese 
oe che providers indicated they provided. educational], toys:and  . 
: . -réad to the children. The ages df the children in care « 
did not appear to.be a factor in‘ varying this percentage. 


. léast a high school. degree, were between 20 and'65 years 
we of. age, and, who were. white, were most likely to provide 
‘ edugational toys and read to.childr ‘No significance, 
_.., /Levels were computed. Nor was there any attempt in this. - 
“analysis to unconfound income, race and education. 


‘pifferences Between Modes ca a 


ane, , : It is important to- investigate the nae £ differ- 
' . @nces that may exist among varjyopus modes of care. “Such 


istic potential strengths, and to recognize and ‘compensate 
sation might, for instance, be allocation of funds for 
' . for family-based caregivers, caregiver ' training programs, ' 
cialists. Obviously, any characteristic strengths or. 
os weaknesses: will not be present in every instance; also, 
we Just as there ‘are very good’ and very poor homerearing + 
.., conditions for children, there are both very.good and 
7 very bad family and center-based care facilities. 


Some of: the research | on day. care centers’ suggests 
“that there are differences in the educational experiences 


dren in family day care or those’ raised‘in’their own 
‘homes. In a study of 12:to 18 month old children, ° 


’ ") > tory behaviors are found less often in day cgré centers, 
sare ‘where the environment is structured to be child-sized and 
dhild-safe?, These children receive fewer verbal sage>ions 
' ("no,; no's") than do children raised in either ‘pe: of 


pees “Of © ores, learning oer’ ces. ee 


Providers who had‘ incomes above the poverty level, had at a 


identification would make it possible to foster character- 
-for dny. characteristic potential weaknesses. Such compen-. : 
extra support services such as equipment-lending prograiis . 


- or on-site tech#ical assistarfe by child development spe- 


gained by children in center care as. compa ared, with chdi- 


Cochran (1974) reports that cognitive ‘verbal and explora= . : 


. home’ care situation, ‘and; Cochran s gests, may be: de- Pye 


. Cochran! s findings | ‘te. been ae occas by prontén= 

‘Gyonnee et al.: (1976) as demonstrating a deficiency in day 
’ /eare centers that is inherent ‘in ‘their ‘heirig settings es~ 
- ‘tablished | specifically for..children. - In’ point of fact, | 
-there is kitt reséarch evidence to. indicate whether. or . 
‘nét. these “ex iences are important sources of education 
_. for young ‘children. | Arguments can be advanced, forin- 

— stance, that limit-setting ‘by adults helps. a child learn. 

- self discipline. Other atguments could be made that, par-: - 
~\ticularly-for children so young, a more permssetye’ enyazon- . 
“Yr@nt with few sanctions is beneficial. — ' 
In’ a more general vein, ‘Bronfenbrenner et al. (1976) | 
_» note’ the rich opportunities available: in a home sett ng - 

.- for children to learn functiom#al skills applicable in 

. everyday life. The ‘children See parents (or family~based 

- caregivers) in a variety of roles, as “mother,” "wife," | 

"neighbor," "hostess," etc., and deal with ‘an ' environ— 
Ment organized to serve a variety’ ‘of purposes. Plants, 

pets, prized possessions, out-of-the-way private places, 
«visitors--all these ekperiences often exist in the home —° 

‘environment and children: jearn- to interact aeecently ee 
: with each. | eo a fs * 
a All in all, ieustee. the iaaue of | ghetiiee the day ok 8 

care center constitutes a more Seve opmentalty supportive 
‘environment in one or more. dimensio 

emotional and physical) than the family day care home' is 

‘still an open: question. The answer will never be clear- . 

cut because there is a great variety in the quality of cen- - 

_ters and family day care homes, and in ‘the temperaments: 

‘and "Bor one individual.children. A care’situation suit-~ are 

‘able for~odne. child may ‘not be pucteee for the next. ; 
oN” Few studies have attempted *o compare the two modes 
‘of care. One well designed study’ now being conducted.by 
Dr. Sueann Ambron of Stanford: University should provide 
“some information on two and three year olds in center, 
cauai day care’ home:and own home settings. = A - 


Data ‘Erom the New York: Infant Day Care Study Sonvnes 
- the psychological experiences of individual children in 
_ licehsed, though otherwise "ordinary", center ang family~ 
oN based day care\(Policare, 1977). Data were gathered, from : 
\Children in 110 diffggént home settings. .Observers focused 


on a particular child‘ and coded the- interactions of that - 


‘child with. peers and the caregiver for one a ae spe-_ 
qific kinds of’ data cdgberaasiags Oo recta ie the qpild 


‘ ‘ N a : 7 mON : A. Ce iw z ( Fi “a : pau 
eg 48 ee ore - “, > =| eggs 


s (cognitive, social, eg 


- *Sigeicai say mit including piey: materials, eau cuehe 
ne and space available to ‘the child,:as-well as how free. 
or restricted the child is in@xploring the environment; 
-the caregiver's behavior with the child, which includes . 
the amount of individual attention the child. receives, 
 .+  ,. @8 well.as. the. specific cognitive/language and gocial/ — 
‘se ‘ emotional stimulation provided to the ‘child; andthe’ | 
' child's behavior, which includes the child's. cognitiva/ 
languaye and~social/emotional . functioning. - Insofar'as a. 2 
these various experiences can be considered “educational”, ey 
and insofar as some experiences are reliably associated 
. with one mode of day care rather than another, the data oar 
an isa useful contribution to this issue. This study found J > 
' -  thag while the center and family day care children did - 
not differ: in their intellectual developméft' du ming the 


care. cHildren obtained significantly higherSg e 
Binet. The net effect of this finding is. that center day e. 23 
. care children maintain the same level. of* intellectual | so 
performance between 18 and 36 months. amily day care 
Children manifest a> ‘decline’ in their performance. during er a 
- this period. At three years of age, the family day care ; 
children look very much like the home-reared en aren in. 
terms of. their intellectual development. . . 
eS This’ di¢rexenct in intellectual Aeveiopaants was not 
» Mirrored. in -any: the other psychological measures at » 
threeyyears of Ase. Children cared for under the three 
types of child rearing conditions during the first three — 
years of life--center day care, family day care, and at 
. . -home--did not differ in their use of language or cogni- 
iw tive functioning outside a test situation, nor did: they 
ced in how they. nepates to people’ or’ coped with ae 


‘The. ‘center day care programs were. superior to. the 
_ family lay care-programs. in the amount of play materials, 
‘. . ““@quipment and space available to children,” Difverences 
'in the physical aspects of the day care ‘environment were — 
not, howeve elated to any aspect, of children's later ~ be 
Ser development at thrée years of age. . ve Oy ee 


on the. other hand, the. ‘family day. care programs. were ... 
“superior to the ‘center day care ,programs in two important : : 
is  .° gocial | aspects: | the amount of social interaction and the Re 
ae amount of individual attention children received from care- ~~: |. 
_ givers. Of the other variables in which the family day . 
“Gare programs were superior, ‘only these: two were related: * 
to children's: later psychological. sey Teena: at three. 
Phas of eqs" . 
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io Most | of ohae cae: been written about day care’ applies 


‘primarily 6 children. aged two to five years, although © 
" “increasing attention. has been given to issues of infant. 
-. “Care. But care’ for schdol-age children has remained ; i. a 
_ * unexamined and seldom giseussed:° This is indeed aseri=. °° 4.’ 
© 0us oversight because: | Po 7. ee a i 


& . ane te : : ane en 1) 
eo Social. and counitive <coapabande: of older children 
is also strongly influenced ‘by: the quality: of - 
. their relationship’with their caregivers, as | 
. ;°, ‘found in: Head Start (Miller and Dyer, 1975) and —. 
- 7. odin ee mo) and ‘third-grade programs 4 


i 


(Stallings, ,1 


wie, 


“aS gs Nearly 18 ‘aiktion: children aged six to 14 have . ce ea 
oes Lo OSES in the’ Tabor force. ae 


Although dvaoripeiéna of ‘model programs are useful ae 1 2 
“ain that they provide a sense of what ideally canbe 
é ~ achiéved, ‘the literature is lacking in descriptions of ee £2 78 
¢ the services. communities ' realistically can be expected’ . 
* to provide. No empirical study or expert consensus has 
”: been. identified that describes. thé type of jday care pro-. 
' gram or .programs--including developmental goals and 


oe eee are most effective for the achool-age 2 —— 
Ta ee, , { [. « . 4 


Care. provided’ sclieod- ate eniideea: differs’ in two: 
ways from that given younger children. . Differences sin | 
the, developmental levels require provision of quite. a. . 
different set of expertences and ‘resources. In addition}. 
«  . there is an inevitable relationship ‘between: the day care- 

: "service and ~the nCnbOd both in terms of ehe fluctuation” 


4 . : on 
= . . 


a? 


—_ "Of The FIDCR epadity that sehen teage children fide have. a a 
|" opportunities to take part in activities away from the = ows 
Ho ' day care facility in accordance with their ability to .- 4 
_ become independent and accept appropriate responsibility... — 3 
Because these children get their formal education in ‘| - te age 
. gchool, the role of day care staff is defined as "parent — _ a 
supplements." ‘They do have the responsibility, ‘however, # 26 Xf 
‘of supervising homework and. broadening the children's . a : 
- @ducational, cultural), and recreational horizons. 
Pe i Yee 4 MOR ? 
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Oe te eg es 8 Cre ee a re 
of hours. the. school year imposes and of the triangular 
. relationship between home, school, and’ day care service. 
-: hus, provision of gervice to school-agé children may 
merit separate consideration. ° er qe 7 


- a me oo be ats 
us... Recording to the National Childcare Consumer Study 
oy (unco, 1975), only: five percent ef school-age children .-. 
; _ are presently enrolled in any type of formal after school 
-. gare, ‘The percentage of school-age children in group or .* 
- ‘center care ig much smaller. These statistics indicate . 
« , that-care for ‘school-age children is not a-highly visible: ; 
“or well developed“ service. Cne might postulate that _ 
- organized. group services for these children would ‘be |. 
both easier and less costly to provide,+since older — 


; 7 ‘children dre, more ‘independent of adults’ and need fewer 
i ee 7" hours, of care because of attendance at school. ,It is > 
+) Vo. “puggzling, therefore, that this. service has not multi- 
- plied as rapidly as’ group care for preschool .children. 5 Hear 
' Some reasons are presented below. | rer oo ee 


v 


a is ; 5 : : a ae ae 
- he National Childcare Consumer Study found that 52 . 
4. percent of the families surveyed who had at least one. § 
-. child between six and 14 years of age indicated they would... | 
‘k . » Like to see child care funds used for before and after .-— 
~ school programs. Many parents, however, degide. not: to 
-p .. .usea formal child care arrangement for their school-age 
. ee, children even -when ‘good arrangenients: are available and _ 
: p ee financially feasible. ‘They consider their children re~- = - 
= p. as ‘sponsible enough to care for themselves and often, feel an oe 
ge ye og ae ' informal arrangement with a neighbor or mother ofga school- } 
a mate is sufficient to provide some supervision. There as 
- have been no surveys conducted. to. determine just: what . . 
‘ . percent of families with school-age children fall into : 
' this category. © — | oe ee a 


ae School-age day care is not an easy service to pro- | — , 
acy: vide. As children grow: older,.many rebel against close ... . .. 
cy + supervision. In addition, these children‘are active, =. ' - 
ow oa 7. have independent. interests to pursue in the. community and 

oo) are very peer-oriented. The adult caregiver,/dlthough  . | 
; |. necessary in supporting development, .must play a role: .. 


, that is very different from that required for the care 
‘" - - of. younger’.children. Few caregivers are trained to work: : 
with school-age. children. :Although it is possible to 


Pe aes : .a@fine. the developmental needs of children over five: 


Su. years of age,-it is quite another thing to structure © | > 
Row i" > > programe that méet those feeds{ 4) 0. . Se . 
< ‘ : : 4 
oe bu 
. \ 


ea are eS : ae % , 
In most: programs for school-age ;children, activities a 
_. @re planned to coincide.with the children's interests:and =: .- 
< abilities, past experiences (both at school and jin the  “ 
ee ad ale fda fergie present éxperiences (at school and at home). -.- 
-* . Opportinities for interaction with other children and i” 
_ adults are. an. important part of before and. after school." ° 
. programs, as. are opportunities for reflection and privacy. 
'. Observations of numerous programs for school-age children. 
. indicate that children spend only 1 percent. of their time. 
‘ dn academic activities (i.e., doing homework) (Prescott _ 
and Milich, 1974). or". ee er er er 
7 I ' a ‘ 


.. "Comprehensive after school programs can be developed | 
. that coordinate services and programs for children (e.g., 
recreation’ programs, arts and crafts programs, athletic Pe ged 
programs, Boy..and Girl Scouts, and boys’ and girls' Ofubs).0 ‘3. °) 
' In-some cases, childngn check in ‘with one of the after-° ©. (*: 
- school staff members and then leave ‘to go to their activ- 


<dty sessions. ©. 


_ ,,While program flexibility is important and may promote © 
the children's growth and learning, programs for school-age 
/children must also consider issues such as liability ‘insur- 
ance, safety of the children, and responsibility of the. 
individuals charged with their care, . Family day care pro- | 
viders, who currently care for a large portion of school- 
. age children, face these same problemS and are confronted. | 
' . with additional problems related to reimbursement... : 


IMPLICATIONS. FOR \REGULATION 


The present EQucational. Services. compo:.ent of the, FIDCR 
meets the criteria for an effective developmental services i 
- component--with, one\exception. It does not require claarly ~ 
stated program objectives. Empirical evidence ndicates. 
‘that all. children neeg experiences.‘that promote development 
in many domains (e.g.,\cognitive, social, emotional,. and —— 
..physical). For childrex away from their parents and in day 
care, and especially for\children dt risk, the occurrence | 


of ‘those experiences should not ‘be left to. chance, - 


F : ie? . : e 4 ; é : 8 oe 
«°. @. Chance can'be reduced, \although Aot eliminated, by” | 
“thé establishment of clearly gtated program objectives pee 
, .that are made available to evehyone working in the day —=: 
. Cxre facility afid to parents us g the facitity. The °" 
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| ¢administering agency or day care facility, not theWed- 
eral Government, . should establish these objectives. “There: 
re many alternatives‘ espoused by various responsible 


i. ee ; — a3 

ee a > ; ee. ee ee aa aa 
ee ‘Rather, the Government: should? focus resources ee : ae ee 
- -ultjmate. goal, which is the well-being. of children. And’ _ a og 

| de Bhouldeensure a process by which that goal. can’ be go Fee 

a ee -acHieved, ‘including requiring that providers specify the. © 
developmental goals an@ program objectives appropriate to. | a 
tHat geographical area, the chiidren served, and to that & ea 


ols of ‘thought in. the area of child development. Tt 


« 


‘facility. 


-\ Jor*daily efforts by the caregivers to. attain the stated — 


" rn ‘Similarly, the Government. cannot. guarantee hourly _. \ 
/ goals. - It is physically imposqible for ‘the Government to _ 
monitor implementation of program objéctives. That 
“responsibility lies with the administering agency and, in | 
‘the fast analysis, with caregivers and parents themselves. 
~The Government ‘can, of course, promote implementation of 
successful programs by providing technical assistance, = 
'. promoting inservice training of staff, and encouraging _. eo 
‘a competent supervisory staff in the day care facility to . ; 


“4; Oversee implementation of program objectives. . 


-. One other’ matter shouldbe dlarified inthe FIDCR. ye Poe 
. It deals with the need for special developmental services =. 
or efforts for children with. handicaps and developmental sae eat 


problems. . 


. 
Ae if 
’ od 


a pr -Although..no asses@ent of the developmental problems, © 
| of Title’ XxX children has. been made, an ind. “ation can be ~. : 
). ‘extrapolated from Head Start: population date, federally. : - 
en Wee eS financed intervertion ‘studies and research on low-income... -———.. 
Ne . > famildes.°10/ These data indicate a disproportionate preva~~ —. 
ar ee lence of problems among children of low-income families. y ..- . |” 
which. impairs, over. time} their ability” Fo learn: Assuming 
cou ,, Specification of concrete objectives to,promote the well- — 
te ' "+ peing of children in dgy care, those particular’ Title XX as 
Sy ov. os ° ehildren who are at risk still will require special efforts ;~ 
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erg 8 TU The NDCS Cost-Effects Study should also ‘be. able to | 
a es _. provide’ some. ndication of the, developmental needs of *. 
ae - “* these children. ©: _ oe ae a i ee ee 
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assessment of eachwchild's status, availability of 
dividual skilled in planning and supervising the types 
of intetaction these children need, and inservice training 


yep a them toward the specified goals. This would re- 
qu 


—— of staff. Por: some.of these children, selective placement 
dn facilities with sufficient numbers of very highly skilled 
e ' " paregivers may be necessary. It remains to be dete*mined, 


however, whethet the day care program should gbe responsible . 
e. . for this special effort required to’ promote the healthy 
al development of these children... Most facilities lack -a pro- 
gram and staff sophisticated enough to accomplish this. It ; 
_ dis more realistic -.to require the administering agency to “ 
aectitianencicivnelio EAE... -the_resources--necessary- -for—work-with these—chil-——- 
dren, _ ” > 5 . r 


4 e 


‘ 


An effective developmental component, then, would oe 
include provisions to insure age-appropriate program ‘ob- 


jectives, The objectives may well be less detailed for: . = 36% 
family day care than center care because of the er tor ence a ane 
in level of sophistication of staff, and of the setting” ‘| ae 
where the care is’provided. The activities developed to ¢ ons 


meet those objectives: probably will differ as well. °- Al- - * 
thoygh it may be argued that some developmental goals for  - a 
childxen are basic and should be found in both center ard 

family day care, it would be unrealistic, given the dif- 

ferences in staff sophistication, to expect uniformity 


of program objectives and activities. The.fact that pro~ 
gram objectives will not be uniform across modes of care : , 4 
_ 8 is not necessarily a bad. thing. If the objectives are kote 
—_ stated clearly, parents can review them and. judge.for § °°. « Peteaalee 
- -. themselves the kind of care they want fox their children. ° «. sae 


a ‘Well informed parents who have some understanding“f what “9° © °° 
i developmental goals are appropriaté for tncir children ee eee en 
‘could become important monitors of day care yuality. Abeon 0 gn ES 

eg ‘Yarrow, communication by SOEESE 1977). oo ee PW a eg ee 
} ‘ ! e: : » te en) 

ie Many parents, however, are not now ae a eae n i. 

make an informed judgment. An extensive informati in pron 
eae gram about day care and children’ s developmentdl needs a, eee ee 
_ _ .,does not presently exist for parents. HEW should ‘consider ae Fe: a 
. ‘ways to enable parents to: make: informed decisions regarding. Yat 

_ their ehildren’ 8 day care -programs., ere Sa 


( tt is important co understand chat ‘the peseene s eauee —— 
F cational Services component -includés,‘the orily provieiona = 29s 

‘in the FIDCR that relate to caregiver competency. “During © 
a the’ regulatory revision process, consideration should se ; 
beg ee | ti aiven: to making» ee must Seieatsons a Eee anaes cn a 


tions for more detail.) 
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he 
_ section that would include provisions for entry-level . 


skills and inservice training. (See Caregiver Qualifica- 


Finally, -whether a Developmental: component becomes a 
regulation or remains ag a guideline, ways to support its 
implementation should be considered. Providing technical 
Assistance to supervisory staff and inservice training to 


~Garegivers is one way. Providing explanatory materials and 
using newsletters are others, nee , + 
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 PROVIBLONS OF THE. FIDCR = ee oe 
by the environnentai component of the ‘FIDCR: ‘is concerned * 
with: © By 7 a : 
+d : , a re . ; * Sox, 8 : 
cag “tocation of Day” Care Pecilitiss iit a oe ey 
7 "Interagency ‘Requirenents — hoe { 
ee . + ; « 
| 1.- Members of low-income or other groups in th 


‘population and: geographic areas who (a) are 
- @ligible under the regulations of .the funding . | 
2d ' ag@fcy and (b) have the greatest relative need 
must. be.given priority in» the provision of day 
: care services. : “ 
py establishing’ or utiliedng a ‘day care facility, 
all \the following factors must be taken into a 
; eee ay a & Se a “f _o 
Be “Travel time’ for ‘both’ the cel iat 
i “. parents. aN 


PS’ Convenience .to the. — ‘or work site of 
ie * ‘parents to. enable them to. raga lore in the 
‘program. . a “Ge 


ag 


4 eS vs 6 t 
o. 


, 
: ’ 
| 7 


requirements « can be established, to govern. 
al situation. | Thera’ must,*however, be ‘considera. 
h of these factors if ligh of the overall * 

soe baie of the. day care’ aaoae the. lagal. require- 

h exist,’ such as Title VIvof"the Civil'Rights. 

4 and Title « ‘IV,. part B;, of- the Social ‘Security . 


5 7 ; 
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poe to. make’ use of the facility. 


Interagency Requirements 


@, emir of ean ai for ae 
-. Of all racial, cultyral, and oe groupe - 


Pen, 


= fs) “Agegnsibirity of other cee which, ens. 
F We pee. the day. care _snoe 


i é. ; Opportunities for lavolvenent: of the oe 
Sp and: ‘the neighborhood, 4 ' 


3.. Title VP of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 Heauicest | 


that services in proy'rams receiving Federal funds 
gre used and. available without discrimination on 
“the basis. of race, color, - national origin, 


Safety ‘and Sanitation Se ,? 7 , 
i i, i : . . wt ; 


a: 
1. The facility and’ ‘grounds used ey the Gnilaren 
must meet the requirements of the appeoprlate 
| safety and sanitation authorities. — , 


2. Where - safety and. sanitation codes applicable tol 


ou - 


- Suitability of facilities > 


family day care homes, group’ day care homes, or ‘day 


care centers do'not exist or are not{ being imple- : 
‘mented, the. operating agency the’administering | 
agency must work with the appfopriate safety and 
sanitation authorities to mecure technical advice 
which will enable them to provide adequate safe- 
guards. a 


vu 
* 


Interagency Requirements — ee 2 Ee ea a 


eo 


1. Each facil ty must provid ) ace and eqt ipment 
-. for free glay, rest, priv “and a range of 
indoor, and outdoor progr tivities suited 


to the Children's. ages ard the size of the group. 


. There must be provisions ‘for’ meeting the particu- a 


eds of those handicapped children enrolled | 
- in “a Program. Minimum requirements. Anclude:. s 


~ Adequate Indoor and oytdoor space for chil- 
. dren,, apprdpriate to their a with 
separate rooms or areas cor gins, toilets,” 
: -; Tors other Bo all a 


“ é . . ; 


ey eo | Yee Qe 7 
ne io os ve eo . 
. eo « sei6 . ; . : 
cca gw. Soe te a ie. pisaee afia)walls which can be ‘fully cleaned 
# oo \ "= and maintained and which are nonhazardous to 
Ad ge the. children' 8 GLothes: os health. . 
c, .- Ventilation’ and mn = adequate for, 
. * = child's safety and mfort. . — 
Me ug, os ‘Safe and comfortable ' arrangenente for naps 
ce for. young children. . 
her an “ ~e., ‘Bpace for isolation of: the child who becomes 
a. ae yd, to provide h@.with'quite and rest and 
eee teduce the risk. of infection OY . eoueageo8 to i 
Woe yes -_ Spthers. ge sag gd a | 
—_ < le, : e- < . a @oey. 
— ” 1" -, BO ge, fe 
EVIDENCE REGARDING THE APPROPRIATENESS OFAN. © Oo 
_ ENVIRONMENTAL REQUIREMENT) = ee rsce a Ye 
.s ar, 
stoearion of Facilities a 
.. 4 . 
arn Only | one ‘gource ‘has been located that peoviaes: . 
* \dnformation on ‘this element of ‘the environmental require- 
ment. In the National Childcare ¢onsumer. Study (Unco, © 
1975) ,Wthe interview. data consistently showed that the’ 
location of a day care facility and/or transportation 
factors\did not substantially enter into the decision -_"y. 
- to seledt a particulak day care facility, .to change: fa 
-/ cilities, or to discontiriue using a facility. ChTTd-| . 
. # oriented factors pie constant supervision, experienced 
.¢ caregivers, etc.) were ranked as most important in select- 
ing a day care ppacenaty Howeyer, Beeerea oa to this 
survey: ; r . aa ot 
so. e Two-thirds of the ‘parents queried indicated that the 
ea maximum time they would be willing to have cheir i 
7 a ‘children travel to day care is betweén 10 and 19 | 
t minutes. No data were found on the amount of ti 
, children using Title XX facilities spend in transit. 
, Thus, it has not beén determined whether PARLOUR ATE: 
= satisfied with the present pravel time or ents 
ee “they find the location of tHe day care facility - 
"ee ponvenT eats as | ds ee in Pee | ‘ 
oo pe i e 
4 a % : : - . r a0 | t 
ao ' . \ : : . } - 
; ee ny = ro ® v 
on 7 . . 
e * ; ie ; oe , * : a 7 . a8 ‘ 
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SN op Safety an Sanitation, _ + 2 4 ae 


.. "": mhere is evidence, moreover, that state ‘Licensin 


_. | The FIDCR pafety and .sanitation requirements are . 
intended to’ protect children in day‘ @are environments from . \ 
potentially “hazardoug or ,jharmfuk, situations. Tha. section - 
does not establish specific safety and sanita ion require-.. “ 
ments, but relies on provider observance of 1 and _ 
State safety and sanitation codes to. protect childre 

. from environmental hazards in day care. This presumes 
that the Federal. Government is aware of the contents of | 
such codes: and that the codes have been found-to be suf-- 
ficiently stringent to minimize any risk to children in 
day care. settings. However, no nationwide content analy~ “a 
sis of State and local safety and sanitation codes for | 
day care has been conducted. . ee a. 


regulations vary greétly.in content. For. example, only,. | 
@l4 States prohibit the use of lead or’ toxic paint, and 

only 32'States require a telephone on the premises of a 

day care facility (Aronson and Pizzo, 1976). Many day 

care providers and administrators have indicated that 

day care facilities are subject to conflicting local ~. |. 

“gafety codes, which érp more oriented to restaurants and op 

institutions than to\child care settings. | -~f my 


. In light of these problems, either specific safety 

and sanitation: requirements are needed for day car Pd 
facilities oy, at least, guidance (technical assistance) . 4 
should be provided by /the Federal Government for setting ee 
environmental standards relevant to day care settings. - ee) tea 
In order to-do this, the question pf how young children - os 
should be protected in the day care. envirouucent must, be — oe 
‘addressed. s . anes oe Re. — 


ie . [rere aré extensive data indicating that young chil- es 
_ @ren are in particular danger pf injury and deat] due to . 
accddents. Although information pertaining specifically — 
_ to accident rates in day serpy Gea is nét available, | 
"the general information availabl ‘can be used to identify en 2 
- which environmental conditions in day. care settings are . 4. 
“likely to,be hazardous to children. _ ee ee 
i » te: . oe cot 
- Althqugh birth-zelated traumas and. pne onia account, . 
for most, deaths ag ee under one year Of age, 
* accidents are still the\gause of death for 5% infants a 2 eee. 
out of every 100,000. Ingestion of food or objects a ee 
account for the greatest number of accidental infant ' "= ° eae, 
8 ee ae ee _ 
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“deaths, - followed by ‘mechanical, patcccncion. 4 Hoter vehicle . . 
- ~‘accidénts, fires ‘and burns and finally falls. . Among children. 
ee one to four: years old accidents: are the leading .(32 per ee at 
ve we £00 ,000) cause of death. Motor ‘vehicle accidents account ~ ao, 
. os far -the greatest . number of accidental; deaths, followed by ~ pe mre 
- . "+4" “drowhing,. fires and- peener the engestion of food and other 
i eee ee “te ane falls. * 
ee Even among. children between cee ages of five and ia, x 
', accidents. are}the major cause of. death (21 per 100, 000). 
“- Motor vehicle accidents account for the majority of fatali-, 
ties in this age group; followed. by drowning, and fires, | 
po ee nd burns. Comparing the specific Causes of accidental §=—_—saw*: 
% edths of children. in this 4ge group. to the causds of ‘death 
for, younger children, one can see the function of age in «+ 
- the’ Sfesetias ner oF eps ieren to environmental. | 
-hazar Be ~ 


Data “Exam vital Health Statistics for 1971 and. ‘1972, 
(cited in Aronson and Pizzo) indicate that for children °‘ 
. °° under gix, falls,. followed by complications of medical | 
or surgical procedures, injury caused by aniralg or in- 
‘ sects, bumping into objects or. persons, and being struck 
by a.moving object, are the most common types of* accidents | 
causing injuties that resulted in either restricted ac~ Fi 
tiviey or medical attention (Aronson and. PADI ph 976). 7 


. The ‘National. Electronic eee Surveillance System . ” ok 
(NEISS) also. yields information on the risk of injury to 
young children. ‘An NEISS data analysis. (Pizzo and Aronson, 
1976) indicates that for~children zero to four, playground 
‘; . equipment, tables,’ beds, upholstered’ furniture, liquid: 
: fuels, cleaning agents; storage Seg» garry 
chemicals ares the most dangeroug items. or school-age 
‘ohildren . (five to 14 years of age), bicycles, playground 
equipment, baseball, nails and carpet tacks,. swimming . 
pools, football, storage equipment, architectura. glass, 
" and beds are: PREPsculaniy hazardous. | 
Additional information on the potential hazards to e 
me ee ‘childrén from toys and child care equipment is found in «, , 
; oo an analysis. onducted by the U. S.: Consumer’ Prodyct. Safety 
oo Commissiowk over a three year period, between 1973 and 
“ * 1975 (cited in Pizzo and Aronson) . {Roller skates, tri~- ‘ 


ong the toys. owt 
ta on toy chests, ' 
fant seal dndicate 
be a 


4) ,wagons, and: ‘other riding toys wera 
- identified as ‘most: hagardous. The 
O00 naynenastee Geter. baby, walkers ahd: 
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that although these products are designed specifically ' 
for child care, they are inherently hazardous. 


J 

| The research data suggest the dimensions Of day care 
settings and proyrams to be addressed in the development 

of new requirements or safety guidelines so that the risk 
@f injury and fatal accidents to children can be reduced. 
Four major areas for consideration in developing new re- 
quirements are presented by Aronson and Pizzo (1976): 


i ; 
| (1) structural characteristics of the day caré.setting, 


iia a 1 (2) staff behavior wonitoring the environment; — SO 


| 


including the equipment avzilable; 


(3) child-staff ratio; and 
(4) planning for emergency preparedness. Ne 


A summary of*day care characteristics that would help 
to minimize risk, based on thé Health Advocacy Training 
(HAT) Projects research, is provided in Table 1. This — 
information suggests, how knowledge of potential hazards 
to children can be translated into day care program char- 
acteristics (see Aronson and Pizzo, 1976, concept paper ° 
for a more comprehensive discussion of the risks of fatal 
and non-fatal accidental injury in day care, especially 
pp. 161 for specific environmental requirements) .— re 
.  & ; : ; it? ; 
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aed. 


Suitability of Facilities | =. 
The suitability of facilities subsection sets certain | 


minimal requirements of varying. degrees of specificity. 
One requirement mandates that there bé adéquate .ndoor 
and outdoor space’ for children, appropriate for their 
ages, but no information is provided on how to détermine 


Is it the amount of space, the variety 


_adequacy of space. 
of space, the equipment and resources available in the 


space, or perhaps the arrangement of the space? Research 


“on the impact. of space-on children's behavior and comments © 
‘care, professionals on space in day care facili- 
tive of identifying 


' of child 
_ ties have been examined, with the ob re 
which aspects of space should be conSidered in writing 
‘new requirements. or day care guidelines. | a 
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Motor vehicle and’ 


" pedestrian. accidents |. 


ee Fires, burns 4 


Suarsekcion, poison 


*., and ing gestion 


_s 


Falls” Lt, *% 


', Drowning, “general 


- @ergency ‘preparednes: 
. and ee aa of: 


injury prevention, 


injury 


\ ‘the Hat project is 


phe: 


ous 


4 Frovide restr dints for each child. ee: 2 . ms "3 Mw 
“vse meetrainte provided. _ . . : 


. outlets fitted with devices to 


, sited stairs haye safety ace or “‘Vandings. 
“ramps. Inside stairs have right. hand descending gailing: . Openable pindows., 


equipment). 


e / 3x ee 
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; chore L Day Care. Zrogram characteristics Measured. by the Health -avocacy- 
Training. (HAT) L/. mRosect 7 Xi 


ry : . AY 


ee 1 buy: care bide ram. chatacteristice Neasured by the Health: Advocacy. Traiiting (ia) Mapresece 
: a . 


a 


Elan for energency evacuation. .” Eres -ehoy vans approped: hy an evacuation’ oy 
- axperth Plans for evacuation posted/(ef those with plans). -Had a disaster | 


or fire drill within one month. Hada disaster or fire drill within three ‘ 
months. Keep a log of drills.° He Nolements’ insulated or installed ae 
srevent burns to children. Fabries used\are fire neete ve, Electrical: 
event tampering. ater. temperature 
does not ‘exceed 120° (scaldingy nae: ehi iy ren use a \Exit heme Or 


equipped ‘with | paniq — 


q. 


vial Is ‘checked for ead ‘based paint: plastic \bags ‘and email. objects the ‘out = 
of ‘children's p meet Toxic. gases are. “out of vom \ar 


oe 


\Outside’ haggtdous. stone. have” 


are screened... mGAmen oe era yeenoue has rds al ee ‘playground 


cies include sc eening staff for any child abus@ record or history. Poli- 
cies include procedure for accident and injury Ps duper Policies include 


ence of an adult 
overage of. chigd 


_ safety precautions. Arrangements for transport of oy or injured child 
A 


~Ogemergéncy facility. Emergency transport include 
other ‘than a driver. Provision-is made for alterna‘ 


Bs rvision when adult must leave for An ‘emergency. | Arrgngements for 


‘gency carg are adequate ee faci: ley‘or ‘wervi e named provides. 


: onergency car | i ae We a 


rded by the Ad rE for children, Youth and ‘ram ties (Grant no. “ocp= 


CB-a22). It dnvolves 153 day care |sites in southeaster:: Fennsylvania..: The\|directér s Susan — 
arcnacn OM, D. Healt: advocacy stra mihg and‘ cons 
“ae she impact is being neasured, 


jltative: evalvation is beings weauieen Riese alten 


tga. wee ee a ; yeu 
. 4. ’] ! . : ‘ a a : + 
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ee ye. ~ “hE ede GA 
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*Serform environ ental and safety checks. At leas hie start menber ro ea: r 
dn first aid. First aid equipfent.is available in at least one area of 
tudldirs. First, aid equipment! is available in: child Care drea, polis A 


“TABLE 1 (Continued ) 


t 


“TABLE."1 © (Continued, 


Prevent 


Control ané — Frogram DPT/DT, 
- Manage { fectious sral_polio,,¥ubella. Policy for daily health check. Policy for managing: | 
Disease _ , illness. Policy for routine health care including immunizations. Policy / 


Quget Conditions . 
@.g., vision, hearin:, had ped erred conditions diagnosed:- visual problems; hearing problems; 
retardation, etc.) . enotiona 


a ee a 30ttle-proppingis prohibited; Parent@’are consulted to coordinate food 
a ee oar pianning in home and day mre. . \ ote, ee 7 4 Bi a 
'. Health awareness" = == ember. of staff meet with. teachers to fee health tnstruction. Frequenpy ‘of: 
Issues Applicable to =-“ealth instruction planning ib routinely established, e.g.,.at least “" 
‘Hore Than One Risk . | monthly, quarterly, or annually. Health procedurés are. discussed with chil- 
- -Pactor  " Greng Public service groups are involved in instriction of staff and/or «. 


nos 7 Be ataff, Regular substitutes available. ‘Handwashing consistently performed J . 


e ae 4 . i” ie ‘: ‘i iad ‘ ai + “oe ~ . = . “\ - : | ‘ | . 
’ 3 ee a ‘pu. a, a a , 


a 
he 


» 


/provide or arrange for children to have’ immunizations: 


teyarding child's attendance during illness. All employegs screened for TB{ 
zhysician's health statement for sividba Lp paalgpsy | epee Staff health. state- | 
4, “ent réceived annually. Sick leave policy fot’caregivers and food service |” 


‘$taff health habits’ appraiaed.as a part of their evaluation. Trash stored” 
_ + Spvered. Rooms adequately ventilated. Temperature of. rooms is between 65° . 
abd -78°.. .Potty chairs are not\used. Laundry, food and toilet areas are 
s@parate. Handwashing facilities are in or adjacent to child care areas, 
'. ' EaVefa specific place for diaper or. underclothes changing if it- is done. . 
Handwashing facility.is in close proximity to upderclothes/diaper area. — 
; spenable windows and doons are screened if used’ for ventilation. - 


: <?régrams reporting haye children with or suspected to have thé’ problem have’. 


disturbances; learning problems. Screening tests are arranged — 
_for, provided or checked on when gone, to determine whether ea eipe es foe 
. growth assessment; vision; hearing; anemia; lead;.G6Pd; ‘sickle cell; urine; 
. developmental. Medical gheck-up performed. Evaluation of a, suspected medi- 
' ‘gal prob performed. Follow-up treathent\of a health problem, Dental: | 
'. check-up fperformed. Maintenance of chijdren's health records, . Adequate 
“. sontent of children's health records. ‘Transfer medical records to school. 
at least some of the time. ‘Review health records at least once apye@ar, - 
a caregivers expr@ss concerns about. child's health to health provider’ in 
poco (tls. tbtdne Children brash their. teeth} Infante are held. for feeding... 


ee ca |. snildren, e.g., police, fire, public health. ‘“‘edigal, dental and nytrition 
mo. a etfoxrmation is included. at ; een ine Health professionals from the 
oo, aS community are involved in providing héafthsinecructign to ¢hildred. Inser~ \ 
vice meetingg are used to distiss jealth matters. °° ae 
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comers = Indoor ve : . a an Co 


Amount of Space. The model guidelines for day care 
licensing (1572, HEW) indicate that at least 35 square * ee 
feet of indoor space per child should be available for the a? 
care of children (exclusive of bathrooms, halls, kitchens,- - ( “) 
and storage places) and that at least 75 square feet™ per 
child should be ailocated for outdoor space. The guide- 
lines suggest that limited indoor space canbe offset by 
outdoor space where shelter and climate permit. ; 

; ; + b 

Aécording to Kruvant et ul. (1976), these guidelines ; 

seem to be based more on historical precedent. than on..any ——.— — 


- . Yesearch evidence. Forty Statés require the amount of" 
space specified in the licensing guidelines, while six 
- States have a 30-square-foot minimum. Two States allow . aa , 
centers with 25 square feet of indoor space per child. - a 
‘Another two States .license centers with only 20 square : 


Leet-per child, j _ | | i 


NE pede fs research has been” conducted on the impact , 

- variations in the size of space has on children, evaluation . - - 

: . « of the data is difficult because different environmental ==. oe 

i ‘settings were used. >» Experimenta] rooms,: hospital play- — . 5 2 

rooms, nursery school rooms, and other various settings may ( ,. -_ 
be expected to evoke different behavioral responses~from . 

children. ,The arrangement of space and the resources — 

available for the children observed varied as well. Finally, : 4 

. the children observed in these studies were assorted ages mo 

and it may be expected that any given environment will 

“. evoke différént behavioral responses from children of 


different agas. 


» Sufficient data have’ been gathered, however, to. ee 
indicate that size of space and the number of children in ee, ou 
a space (density) do affect the well-being of children in 
care. It has been’ shewn that provision of adequate amounts : 
of space is. important in controlling noise, providing. Sa, ee a 
necessary privacy, and preventing the discemfort and : 
irritation, for both children and adults, that stems 
from hours. of confinement in’small spaces. Prescott and 
David, in their concept papex prepared for HEW.on the 
“Effects of Physical Ray ironnene on Day Care," recommend . 


. 


that all programs under FIDCR regulation that provide six 

or more hours of care a day shoulg: have a minimum -of 40. . ‘ 
to 42) square 
. Eollowing. reco 


e » cual 


y 


feet per child. Cohen (1974) offers the — 2 
mmendation: <* 5 | a -* = 


cd 
a 


a,” xX play-~. | 5 
st 35 square’ feet of usable. res 
. ( net. including storage. areas). 

’ Pifty square féet per ¢hild is preferable. In 
‘larger. programs, |it is usually/ seful to have © 
‘a*room that ‘is: b g enough’ for 15 to 20 chil-— 
dyen, . but te cltacce CC group should hot be , | 
. increased jast bétause @ big room is. available. , , 
‘Smaller: rooms are useful for specialized ac- — op 
tivities and when|children require more quiet, «7 y - ” 

-indiwidualized, or structured attivities * Pe 

(Cohen, /1974,, Cited in Prepcof and David, > eke 


My 2 Rooms ead to be large enough forta rive play i 
ey | -.and a feeling of openness, butenot(so large = es 


Spat children feel lost or threaten 
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:". MeGrew. (1970). reported, that three and four year old a 
_ children. were observed to show more social interaction ~— 

when in low-density settinys and less‘ physical behavior  . 
when in high- ensity .settings.* .Gonflicting findings wore 
“ yoported.in a*study using a hospital playroom for .observa- -. 
tion. ‘Social interaction decreased but aggression and 
_,° degtructive behavior increased (Hutt and Vaizey, 1966) 
~ "" ag. social density. increased. 2 ee ee 
oo AS shown, studies of density have often yielded... 
- conflicting results. But a recent dnvestigation by: Rohe |. 
_ and. Patterson: (1974 “offers an explanation for'these*’’ © 
. * .d@ifferences. Most studies found that, as density. in.the  =.".. 
' » .'day care environment increased, aggressive, destructive, =” 
') -and: unfocused behavior increaged. But: these studies did 
- -. nét control for the avaf@lability of resources. Rohe and. 
_, .Patterson, whjle controlling for density, found that, as. 

 ° the availability of ‘play materials increased, cooperative?. | « 
. -« constructive, : and articipatory behavior increased. Rohe --"— 
* “and Patterson..indicate’ that day. care environments should - 
.* be low in density (at least 48 square feet per cuild) — 
,. afd high in resources, They conclude that under these 
“ ..*"gonditions, children show the highest percentage of‘rele~ | 
- yvant participation, cooperation, and constructive behavior - , 
. ' | (vesearch cites in Prescott and David, 1976). 4 - . a 
Cet a Van Ae es ue re * : ‘a tb ; -. 
; eae . The Child Welfare League of America has recommended ~ Sis. A 
. | .the ‘following standard for indoor and. outdoor space: ” _ 

/- ae 2 : oS ag ‘ ‘ ae x 
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, —_ ot : > writags? a / ¢* oo 
a ae ow a <a “ 
: , J ‘ a ; wh . a ly 
ae size of Playroons << x war — 
ry w ratio. of! 50° aquare feet. of pisveoea t1nbe space. 


‘per child, “exclusive of space occupied by sinks, 
- lockers; and: storage ‘gabinets, . is the optimum re~ ay 
“:- quirement for. ee program hae che and 
_ COMEOL bois oe ee. 


ee) 


a oe ee | 
eG. Soe The ae should provide Qo, stasis for _ 9 
o7 ok J each child. to move about ‘freely during activi- . +; ° 
"> * ties, and sufficient space for a variety. of - fo 
“" - activities to take place er eengan at without ,, a 
or the children crowding each other .: a. ne 
a (A minimum requirément. for indoor . space’ Of. 35° 
os.” gguare: foot per ‘child may be adequate where 
yg” ohimate permits on “interrelated. use of: ‘indoor 
oe and, outdoor ‘space for most. of the. years" _ 


fe, Bee Size. ‘of Qutdoor Play Area an - ae ah 
:"To. pernit: active play, Yee is. degirable to ‘have ea 

. '200) square ' feet per child of. outdoor. space, with /a 
adieuy of equipment, both large and small, stationary - 
“o.  -* and mevable, for each group of. res (citody > 

| oe Ain Prescott and Pavadr +1976). , 22 i 
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‘Albert coll er, 'M. De, of the. Frank Porter Graham 

. Center; has ind§; ated that. the. amount of. indoor, space « 

available is important in limiting the spread of, infec-*. 
‘tions. The smaller the space » available the greater. the - 

" ikelihogd that. children will. have extensive contact ~ 

-- with eabh other, which is’ related to. the ld aa of in- 0" 

eections “Aronson, and Pizzo, 1976). cA ia 


a “aati he evidence on ‘the impact on on chila- 
fe os dren’ of vaNiations in space is. inconclusive in terms of . 
noe long-term “physical, . social, ‘emotional, and cognitive, 
rowth, ‘the data identify the kinds of behavior (e.g.,. 
a (ooptcation, agyression, task attentiv ess) as,w@ll as. 
ce ae “health factoys that are..influenced by the amount-and | 
ea _ arrangement of space in diy care settings.’ Since: several . 
|. experts suggest--and. most State licensing codes. “pequiren=* 

‘a minimum of 3 square feet ‘per child, that is least ° 
as -begin. discussions | on pee space » 
ae _Fequjrements/gui en for say. care. ee ee 


ie : yp ty, 
. e 


Us a : .  outddor Spac . se. : Oe es Clas aa es a a ee 
rr | mentioned above, outdoor .'bpace can complement” =< | 
7, dndoor space, and, when: indoor space is limited, outdoor "as 
Pa fi ~gpace itiay ‘offset any constraint.on. activities. - — eg ig 

a ©. an’ diseugéing the purpose af an outdoor play area, 
‘the Child Welfare League (1973) has stated: se 
( "gytdeor play is not only important fgr the child's! 
re health, but it isan. integral: part ‘of his learning © |. 
-, . experiences. - Oftdoor play . spac -should' offer oppof- =: | 
; ‘tunities for adventure, challen e.and wonder. in the | Bo tees 
natural environment....". ™ a eet ee 7 oe 
fe *4 a : oo eae” 2 a ae eer sy 
-'«' Jf, indeed, the purpose of put ie aeaee tray Cav@ = * Sy 
. .... ds to provide a variety of. learning experiences to chile = oy. 
a a ‘dren, then Federal requirements and/or technical assistance 
_*. ate necessary. to ensure that the outdoor space. in a-day 2 
_-eare facility fulfills this purpose under safe. conditions. ~ 


the Child Welfare League (1973) has recommended physical + 


(gee Prescott and David, p. 61-62), | 


. -, a ese 7 i or ge ee 
co" \Regearch. has shown that outdoor. space -- {ike irtdoor |.” 
‘space x- “has an-impact.on children'’and caregivers. ‘One “) ..~ * 
. stydy @ohnson, 1935) reported that the amount of play~ fu ee 
-. ‘gwdund equipment, available to. nursery school children.in- ». 
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ogee aS fluences interactions among the children. © Supportin the“. 0 
“S, "+ @ata.on indoor space by Rohe and Pattérson (1974), it found. Pig Boe 
oe that a reduction of: play materials in:,outdcor space “wag :7 

-*-" accompanied | yva rise ‘in “undesirable behav.ors" (eden. 3." 
' ‘teasing, crying, quarreling and hitting)... 7% = 3 
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a Kritchevsky (in Prescott and Jones, '1967) 
yo that outdoor. areas ‘which had several types of g 
-.” cover, such as grass, asphalt, and sand, were better . — oS 
‘ ’. "for play .than.‘putdoor\’areas surfaced with a bingle ‘material. ©. 
2 . ‘This is true, because certain. ground structures are: more — oi, eg 
conducive to some agtivities,than to-others,. For. example {~ / es 
asphalt is particularly suitéd ‘to bicycle riding and , _. oe 


"1. + -the use ‘of other wheel toys. CF os ke ee, ae es toe 


_gported a 
round — 
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- he discussion on indoor: and outdots space does. not | ney 
+ - ra . 


. Based:on available research, it aa wrt 


Cer 


lishing adequate. space. 
‘ . we r f . ae 4 


has not been possible to draw firm conclusions about how 
specific spatial Wimensions affect children and ‘providers 
in day care facilities. . However, both the comments of day 
_... .. gare advocates and practitioners and research information’ 
presented in this section should be: considered when devel- 
oping new day care requirements. In particular, such re« 
quirements should be more specific and enforceable than 
the provigion in the present FIDCR mandating adequate 
indoor and outdoor space. For additional information, 
the reader 'is referred to the following documents, which 
. served as sources to the present. discussion: Kruvant 
_ et al. (1976), and Prescott ana David (1976). 
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Additional dimensions of the environment which might 
be considered in. defining suitability have been identified 
in concept papers (e.g., Prescott and David, 1976; Kruvant - 
et al., 1976) and recent papers on day care standards. .. .. 
They include: acoustics, organization, and design, in-**: | 
_cluding variety, softness, and privacy. . —? 


~~". Aeousties. Research into the effects of noise on task 
performance. in laboratory settings is equivocal (Kryter, 
a 1970, cited in Prescott# apd David, 1976). There is'con- ..-/’ | 
cern, however, that subjecting *childrén to: excessive noise. aE 
in daily situations may be harmful. It is agreed that . _ 
what constitutes a satisfactory acoustical environment 
‘differs for children and adults and is influenced by the. 
mood and backgtound of the listener. In bad acoustical 
CFs . conditions, teachers often are more miserable than the chil- 
wo. 7 dren (Environmental Criteria,. 1971, cited in Prescott and | 
David, 1976). . It -can be -assumed that this will affect - 
the tgachers' job performance. , ae a 


The specific acoustical factors conside.ed in the é 
' Environmental Criteria are pitch, volume, regularity, and 
‘nature of. sound, as wéll as reverberation. Reverberation 
is a function of the volume and emptiness of space (En- 
vironmental Criteria, 1971, cited in Prescott and David, 
1976). The control of reverberation -- that is, the ~ 
persistence of sound in a room ~~ is an important aspect. 
: i of sound control. It is directly related to the ease - 
ae “ «with which speech can be understood in areas in which 
“i a ‘variety of loud activities ar being carried on at the 
+ same time -- this situation beipg characteristic of day 
ie a care, centers. seh - . : ae i y 5 i? 4% : 
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te . 
eee ‘pay care advocates and practitioners (Cohen, 1974; . 
vew>, . (2 Child Welfare League, 1973; and Environmental Criteria, _ 
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“990; tae. th Prescott! and seuiay | i976) ° ‘agrée. that. ‘sound? 


absorbing. materials should be used on walls, ceilings,» 


day cares facflitien. Cae ee ap . 


i 
a Desi n. ‘Kruvant’ sabi ai. acre 
1e design and | geet of indoor | 


vior of the people 2 
at variety, orgdniza- 


-tién into. separate areas;, provision for - privacy,.. and” 


:. and’ floors-td,- reduce. indoor el aaa noise levels dns 2 


provision | for. “poft" areas, ‘are primary’ features af quality - 


* space ‘design and - organization.” Organization of the day 


“care environment is ‘also’important because it-defines the 


raf effigient' space reduces’ euntte oe ome and: 


child's’-and the provider's. use of the room. peecren, to 
Dwayne. Gargner: (Kruvant et aks, 1978) 7. | 


cae + asthe qrganization of apace,” ‘the*placement 
within of centers of: int@rést, ease ‘the. flow . 
“ee ‘learning activities. A well-organized and 


cae ' Mpletiiplize problems. _ + 


ae ‘Kruvant, ‘et al. suggest that, many lof the ‘behav loran: 
» proBlerts ‘in children that. confront day care providers’. 
. (e.g, ‘aimless activity, constant running,’ag ressive or. 
withdrawh behavior) can be alleviated .by. rearfanging the | 
. furniture within -the a aaraiae ‘create mopemete and dis~ : 


tinct. eau Ar@aBe Te a 


var léty. ens oanen that have varying, Peers 


objects: for children’ to play‘: ith“and explore, present . 


. ‘children /with challenges and 'o grape erg 90 devel iQ - 


cope withy change --- an ‘aspect | £ i liedtug. deve opti 


Rais © 1963, cited. ae ee ale, 1976) . 
opetaae Kruvant et al. “(1976)- “also steely a 


textures, and, lightipg, ab well as different toys and.” 


import tance of: Soft, flooring, inéluding pillows ang ate! 
- places £0, curl up ‘and .be cozy in, ‘and plaacs: in. which to | 


cuddle.” It has beah reported’: ‘that “after. “reconstructing 
|. AL@Hs of the. classroom with soft. fabric, tarpeting and 
_ pildows...when children-éntered the area, their behavior 


~ dnediately changéd. from active to more subdued" (Prescott ‘ 


sige 1976).. In addition, the Pacific Oaks. asgess-. 


we o of day care space usage reported that high quality . 
5 ot space, which is’ charactebjzed ‘in part: by a ‘high: softness, _ 


_ gating, was. na ncered with ‘sensitive and: friendly. 
‘teach re; aoa snsarentes invol ved children..." 


a 
44 


é peice of. comfortable adult-size ‘furniture {couetie é 
» armchaira,.-and. Ccher soft, cozy | wie algo @ X 
he. be encowsager ao ee 


nage fe ee eas study’ of 14 assiecia, previa on of | * 4s 
_ Set .ptivacy .was one of two indicators of space usage associated -  ¥.. 
(oo with. high levels. of positive’ interaction (e.g., attending : | 

to: tasks, jinitdating conversation, being consfderate . .. 

of others,etc.) (Sheehan and Day, 1975). “‘Kruvant‘et al. = [ 

stress thd need of children.and providers for privacy. 

ae " “Adultg‘need:.privacy too, according to the NDCS Infant: be 7 

“1. Day Gare Study (Abt, 1977).. "Rast breaks": away from i a 

eee. the, children allow staff. members to- relax and recharge. ee 


“et Other Requirenents * a a : - | \ 


os.8 “ guitability requirements specify that separate on ae oo 
(rooms pr areas for cooking and toilets must be provided. a 
‘This .requirement, does not necessarily ensure thag the . 
‘facilities are'safe and sanitary. Because the FIDCR safety 
eee. and sanitation ‘requirements mandate observance of local gf eg. PG 
"gt cofles, the~health status of childyén. and: /providepywould - oy a 
y _be protected only if bathrooms and kitchens are Bpecific- . a 
“ally covered By local sanitation codes. r) t - oe 
: , ' . : iy ‘ 
: In. ‘addi&on, _ the FIDCR ‘requires ‘that room vehtilation’ ra 
f and ‘demperature must be adequate for each child's safety  _ 
; "and comfort, alttGéugh levels for adequate ventilation and © 
: temperature are not specified. Nor does. the requirdment 
a - gover: the humidity level of the rooms in the day care 
oe gfack¥ity. According to Pizzo and Aronson (1976) “adequate | 
a] os “ humédif ication, ‘temperature control and ventilation of - ; 
i. ¢é @nvirohment enhances the child's and acult's mucous 3 » eR 
= ‘.membrane resistance and recuperative funetdc as. , Humidity — -- 4 
. and room “temperature are related." - | ; ee °C 


‘ 


( rot & ‘the. FIDCR provision. for floors and walls. mndates » 
: os’ * ‘that they must be nonhazardous to children's clothes and — 
oa we health. . This provision permits a wide range of interpre- . 
oy ey stations. Although it: is commonly held that young children : é 
should be protected from surfaces painted with lead base ‘ Pa - 
: ‘paints and*that floor surfaces. should minimize the hazard © , 
a . -@f-slipping, these poregieee are not ayTaRtee’ under .«. “oS e 
oo, ee the FIDCR. ‘ oo y ae ; “ : f . Loa 
_ . . - ro ot : Sy : ‘ ‘ ow 
Wi ag P| the’ “HYDER: vouuivdt ware. and Gonfortabie: arrangements. bane 
‘" for naps This is particularly critical for young. chil- 
dren receiving a. pupecanteas number of hours a ie care 
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te ~~. «<(gix or more a‘day) and it is important as well for children 
- who are'ill. Young children when tired are not able to | oo 
. participate fully in day care activities and thus may*miss .“ ~... 
. vo: ‘potential learning-experiences. In addition, enough sleep 
ns ae J and rest ig important to maintain resistance to infections. 
a 


so 
. 


Thus, it could be, argued that by providing young children 
ee nap, their health status is:being / 
/ . protected. °° _ ae , - 


' , Throughout this analysis of the suitability of‘ aris 
- facility’ provisions, the strengths and weaknesses of the . 
_ provisions with regard to children have been. highlighted, 
“It has been a particular concern to indicate where the -. ‘ an 
provisions do. not appear’ to protect cMildren's health —— » 4 
and physical. status. | , oe F ne? oe 
; (s- a “Ys ¢ . 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR REGULATION 
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@ . : . ; e «4; ‘ 
Safety and Sanitation * — 7 


» e * a 
The FIDCR rely on State and local safety and anita- a 
. ‘ tion codes to protect children and day care providers “* | 
oe age from potential environmental hazards and harmful situations. 
-\~he Federal Government’ has no assurance, however}, that — 
‘State and local codes, many of which were writtdn for, ~~ pee 
facilities other than day care, will adequately insure 
the well-being of the child in the day care environment. ais 
- {hese' codes’ do not, ,for example, cover thé ‘safety of play 
‘equipment. No. overall, assessment of ‘these codes has been 
--made. \Often there is little coordination among agencies . 
_ ‘xesponsible for the various codes, Progggins codes that toe 
a -sometimes are contradictory. ~ . me x . 


w 


we _«c« Given the vulnerability of young children ‘to rapa 
and nonfatal accidents, one group of experts (Ar .nson 
ip OS and Pizzo, 1976) has suggested that HEW promote national ee 
ss hs . ,;pafety, health, and’ sanitation codes to help alleviate... . a ... 
i 7 -"this problem.. This could be done by providing, incentives __ _ 
to encourage localities to goordinate various regulations 3 
e to minimize or climinate contradictions. Another groupof —~, ,'4 
‘experts (Kruvant ect al.) suggests that levels of acceptable . , 
ae compliance could be built into the regulations. - evel: eo: 
+ “> would be.provisions that are absolutely necessary for/the 
\ -'.protectsion of chil@ren; these would have to be met. before. 
»  licenging. A second level would he recommendations or ..° 
1 goals for qualf%y ‘care. a _ 
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4 suitability of pacity | 


as. a minimum (excluding bathroom, halle, ‘kitchens, 


ro ot ty 


Btate and. local. cog Moccia’ detarming. the square 
’ footage: (indoors and owt); ‘Pequixed| or @ach child in care. 
' These codes often are ainbiigupus': because they. do not _ 
indicate whether the Grater refers dnly to soscal! 
uncluttered by furniture (oper apace) or to all .space in. 
‘a facility, including bathroom . The \HEW State model 
licensing codes suggest 36° sqya of | space per Rei : 
Cu) 


. Some of the empirical research which assesses the - 
‘impact on*children of the amount of space, acoustics,. 


“ privacy and variety of space in day’ care has been dis- 


dare: environmental dimen 


ao 


‘cussed above. Due ‘to methodological limitations, the | 
‘data are only suggestive of the possible influence ‘Of these. 


' variables on Sipe children. Several experts in the field ) 


of day care and many of the State:licensing dofies are in 
agreement that there should be a minimum of 35 square feet 
of indoor’ space pér child and have suggested, specificven-_ 
vironmental diménsions that are important in day care. . 


: To respond to the present need to evaluate the ppropriate- 


ness of the environmental provisions, additiortal expert 
opinion should be solicited and used to frame specific’ 
environmental guidelines/requirements. Also, new research 
should b@ undertaken to assess the impact’ of specific day — 
spins on children and prOvAgSE A: Le 


As indicated abdve, several eienents other. than size 
_and. density influence the suitability of space) AcolUstics,. 


- organization, and design all Have been, shown to affegt, the. 


behavior of both children and caregivers in a day care 
facility. The FIDGR, however, do not addre 38 any of these 


- elements. In addition, the FIDCR do. not eli vorate ‘on what 


eS 


provisions should be cae to insure Privacy: 


- Technical ' sadigtanne and: intservice staff eee: 


‘ yather, thang regulations, may be. the best way to achieve sia 
- adequate, well-organized | space. One group of experts who 


: oe 4 


"pss 


convened to discuss the requirements” for. physicalgenvironment 


suggested that on site. assistance in arranging the physical 
‘environment and making: improvements; in* space usage should 
be available. from the operating or :administering agency 
‘(or theixy consultants). }This group found that féw early 
‘childhood curricula include courses in "arranging the 
physical environment." They, conclude that because so few 
teachers learn about: space tn early childhood: degree «pro- 
grams, in-service training 8 aati eae ran in. 


* 


4 ae | oe a = r 7 2 | : oo “ 7 - vo, : _ ws ae te —— : ; ee 1 7 ste : \ : 
| | this area fey also conclude that train ng Of alP day, 
pea _'e care abla prs certification of family day care home 


a --’ providers, should give first priority to'safety, health, — voy 
- > © and space issueb. oo oe eee 8 . Ot 
eae ees \ . fhe current requirement of space for isolatigh{ of the - 4 
| ee _. child who becomes il1'has been foun@ to be inappro iate. a 
ewe In a paper, prepared for this report, health care experts as 
| i Indicated that new .reserach shows that total isolation .of 


: _ the ‘sick child ‘does-not limit contagion. ‘Total isolatich \, ee 
jo. , 7° “May: serve only to distress ‘the child who is 111. Space — oe 8 
for a quigt area should be available for the rest and care Mg 
of the. siék child,/but\ restricting. the sick child only to 


< s thigs area is not’ recommended. -* , ae 
: e: ' Staak _ \ “t 
, : ; a é ¢ 7 ; eS a > * 
\ "Implémentation ee . 7.” . 
- "During the hearing on the preliminary draft of this mB 


-* . +y.|. report, several day care representatives voiced concern that 
vo! ‘\ environmental quirements could: impose unnecessary uni- . 
\. °. formity on @dy care facilities. “Others argued that cettain 
e ~ minimum req rements are necessary to protect children. — 


'%. The issue of uniformity is complex, ‘Traditionally, 4 | So 
.. _ localities. have imposed thejr-own standards, which often =? 
' yeflect the geographic or regional characteristics of 
:- the area, in which they are located. Where climate _ 4 
typically is conducive tq outdoor activities year-round, + 
for example, standards may be less concerned with ‘the’ 
indoor environment ‘of the facility. For’ these and other 
-*e . localities with unique ‘characteristics (€.g.,;-Indian 
rk reservations) iform requirements may impove a heavy 
i burden. It has been sugyested that if Feder..1‘ minimum ra 
codes are imposed, technical assistance and funding could 
ye (be provided to improve ‘those facilities that have Qiffi- 
\ ‘-culty meeting them. Careful consideration shoul. 
.. this issue during th revision. process. = 
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_ PROVISIONS of THE FIpcR” =" oe 


“the FIDCR nutritional requirement states that: : 


"The facility must. provide guequate and nptritious 
4 meals and snacks prepdred in-4 safe and sanitary . 
= ‘ manner. Consultation should ‘be available, Trom- Nos 
~. qualified nutritidnist or food service specialists, . 
~' Phe. general: intent: of: this requirement. appears, to be . 
!. . straight forw rd . -- to provide children in day care 


a ? “Kettings with \nutritious’meals and snacks: 
, 7 , : . oe 7 su : . - a , 7 : ; ; 2 
THE NUTRIPION COMPONENT IN PRACTICE nn my aa ee 


Children in full-time day care, whether in a family °. . 
day care home or, in a center, must be fed. Current evi-. . 
’ dence suggests ‘that center-based programs provide better 
. quality nutritional services: than, family-based programs. 
‘+ Day care observers offer several reasons for this. It — 
may be that,.family day care providers have 1 uited knowl- ; 
edge about what.condtitutes’ good. nutrition. Or such pro- 
viders may recéive low fees; which limit the kind and . 
variety of*foods they can purchase. . Finally, because “| 
family day care providers must perform many tasks in  — 
= -,. addition to maal preparation, Sa meet be able: ta. 
>" devote sufficient attention | to this task. oa 


eo Sf The New York City Infant Day Care Study (Golden 

ee ’ al.,..1978) investigated : the nutrition of childre 

°° @enter and family’ day care on the basis of positive 
negative, and total nutrition scores... Oh all but. 

oo... 5, One meagure, there were large and highly significant 
oe , | Giffertences favoring "center over: family day care. 
[ae 4 carve in day care centers. received more types es 

, : a 
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\ nutritional food than children in family care... | eee 
‘Though it was found that-both centers. and family - 
‘day-care homes ‘served "negative" foods, childyen in’ — 

. “ff. ". family care received more types of negative foods * ee | 

oy. vs than center children. ("Negative" food was defined. —. 

i. . 4. ass"Sank"’ or, "empty calorie" food, or foods -unsuit- 

—— A able ‘for children of this age, such as-olives ,ith “> 
bee =< pity.) Measures of tatal nutrition ‘algo favored - 

- - ". . sc@pter care, °° 8 e . 


aes a @ Digect ai betantYerinn-o! che potential r@le of day <« |. 
a yy. - care in meeting the nutritional needs of young chil- | 
dagen is found in a study of 11 ‘day care cen¢er, pro- 
-grams..in Texas (Feeding Programs for’Preschool' |~ 
. °@ . Chélidren in Texas, cited in Pizzo and Aronson, 1976). 
-» .. . At these centers children in the samples: received 
| more than 60% of Racommended Daily Allowances (RDA) 
‘for most*nutrients, with the exception of iron, 
aor. * , | magnesium, vitamin E and thiamine. .In another ‘study « . 
‘be - conducted in Philadelphia (Adebonojo, Festus, and. 
a 7 Strahs, 1973) theprevalence of nutritional anemia .. 
in children'énrolled in day cage centers was found © 
to be significantly less than in a control group wy. 
.. Of children not in day care but matched on socio- ~  * 
economic status and physical characteristics. The 
Children enrolled in day care were hetween:7 and 32 
months of age and had been in attendance at. the center) - 
between 2 and 9-1/2 months. The childyen were fed |. 
ioe ge _. -breakfast, lunch and two snacks at the center..-Con- 
-. ‘in 4, * “ -Glusive évidence doeg not exist inthe study, but ~ .. 
5 _ . the authors suggest that the day care children may. *: 
- “2 | | , have bgen receiving iron more consistently jn theik . 
.  feals at the. center. rae. oe i. oe: . 


ai 


@ Two ‘studies ‘that surveyed family day cate providpes 
a 2 - found that tho'ntajority of these’ providers: lacked | 


-a basic understanding of good nutrition... — 


@ Operators of pixt percent of FFP centers state, they © + *- 
have’ their mefls anne@ by.a nutritionist (NDCS °° = =: 
Supply Study, 1977). a 


co '.@ Ninety ‘percent of all family day care homes in the. | : . 
a re —— eee stugy provided one meal a day; — . { 
ye oe 56 pegcent pro@ited at. ea#st two meals a day; 19. = +‘ #. 
<2 percent provided all three meals; 91 ‘percent pro-:".:... 

* vided snacks.. Providers were not asked to describe — 
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the contents of these meals and snacks. No informa- 
tdon was obtaiged about whether a nutritionist or 

food service specialist wag available fot consultation 
in Title XX day care homes, as is mandated in the FIDCR. 
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EVIDENCE REGARDING THE APPROPRIATENESS OF A NUTRITIONAL 


REQUIREMENT . 
* ® ; ~ 
“a ; Several a eer and national surveys of the nutri- 
=. tional status of children in ccy care, and several studies 


pf. existing. nutritional _practices.in.day care were. ._.... 
examined. In addition, studies assessing the dmpact of 
various degrees of malnutrition on the development of 
Z children. were examined.’ : . 

Many studies assessing the nutritional status of i 
children rely on parental. reports of their children's — , 
food intake throughout a 24 to 48 hour time period. These 
reports of ‘food intake, which may vary.in their reliability, 
are then compared to a set of nutrient and calorie stan- 

dards set for the child such as the Recommended Daily 
Allowances (RDA). Children are then classified as receiv- | 
ing sufficient. or insufficient specific nutrients in their 
diets. The QDA are not the minimum daily requirements. 
Rather, they represent the best estimate of the minimum 
requirement plus an additional percentage factor added in 

an effort to provide for individuals whose needs may ex- 

- ceed those of the majority, &and on whose needs the mini- 
mum daily requirements are based." When using the RDA 
as a basis for analysis it should also be remembered that , 
the RDA is based on a small and’ not necessarily represen- 
tative sample (Scrimnshaw and Young, 1976). Using nutri-: - 
tional standards such as the RDA for children is . - 
articularly difficult because as children grow their ----""" 0 ¢% |. 
Metabolic rates-change; that in turn alters ther nu- _ pa 
“i+ T¢yitional needs. When these caveats are considered, it 
appears that classifying children as nutritionally defi-~ 
- cient if™their consumption of nutrients.falls below the™ 


- ‘+ RDA may not be accurate. ‘* - 


4. 


ual's nutritional st&tus include bioghemical evaluations 
‘and anthropometric measures.” Since fhese tests also vary 
in. precision, they are often used together. to improve — 
= accuracy (Ricciuti, 1972). . 


. —- . Other technique covinelude baad assess an- individ-. 


s 


eG ee ee 
Pe a 4 Like the surveys. of Gukereioney ata is, studies 


which examine the impaSt of: malnutrition lso require 
7 .e ¢ Gare when” interpreting the findings... Marty of these — ; 
ot. studies were ‘conducted in ‘Asia, Africa and South America. 
ao and thus “the: reliability of generalizing the findings and’ 
0)" ipplying them’ to young children in the United States must - | 
~‘" be questioned, Also,-methodological limitations of the. 
; studies may make_ interpretation of the data: difficult. 
Many : of” the. studies ust d ex post facto designs, for. example, 
_, °- and in some instances the outcome variables selected for = 
oo ptudy were not culturally relevant to the chiléren under’. > 
yO | atudy (Pollitt, ‘unpublished peparye 


: fo. » Despite these limitations, a survey: of Sallevaie 
i ee ne hes offers. valuable insight ahd guidanca'on the 
a . . Nutritional status of children,. the effect of nutri- 
tional status on hehavior, and : the" role of Gay care in 
providing nutritious meals. . 


i? . . ; ve 


“Thet 


Nutritional Beatie of, Youn Chi. ren we 


..” (¥eviewed in Owen and Lippman, 1977) provide’ information 
, Onséthe ‘prevalence and location of malnutrition in the | 
* “United States. : The Preschool Nutrition Survey. studied 
/<.. 3,400 children. between one and five years of age in 36° | 
i. states and. the District of:Columbid. The;Ten State . J! 
-,;. > .Nutrition Survey evaluated the-nutritionail status of” 
40,000 individuals, including 3,700 children under - : 
7 six years of aa The Health ‘and Nutrition. Examination . 
', Survey, (197141974) -.studied children from 3! primary » 
“ample units;“by the conclusion of the first half of the 
,. Survey 3,500 children under 18 had been examined, Janet 
. ing’ 1, 500 children under wix/years of age. Se 1 


) ow 
x i . 
‘ 


wheed an surveys and. several aera adios. 


. In the ‘united States severe malnutrition U/ine | | 
| ‘maraémus or kwashiorkor ==.is. rare. , The wurvey eel 
|. preschool children indicate that chronic undernutr fica 


+ ae Yy waTaGteTeiowt has been d@ined as "the state of im- ge Ds, 

i , paired: functional ability gr development caused by an * 

~ 3} .* .* inadequate intake of essential nutrients or calories to’: 
peovade. for’ tong term needs" (Read, fecal 
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oad a me our =o ‘ rea my a ans ae ; : ; ‘ ; 
a \ or moderate malnutrition is somewhat -more conimon. Chronic _ . 
undernutrition may be caused by vitamin deficiencies, 
. Mineral’ deficiencies or limited. consumption of food (Read, ..‘: 
. /y 1976). From the: Preschopl Nutrition survey (Owen, Kram, a 
 Ga¥ry, Lowe end Lubin, fited infeed,” 1976) it appears that .\ - 
“2 20 “of the’ children und§r six years of.age consume less ; 
. | than: 'th® recommended daily intake of calories and the — 
sc. \£igure is higher, 30 p xeent, for children under. six —— 
- J+, from. low income families. ‘Children frog Southern States,. . 
= \Low spcio-economic Blacks and Hispano Americans are more ” 
| t | Likely to be at risk of beiftg chronically undernourished ‘™ 
‘i, 4" 3. (Read, 1976) than: ia the general; population. of children. . 


. ya 
fie, 


ee 


Opes oi In ‘two ofthe surveys,. the relationship. between 
7 -gocio~ecoriomic. status.and the intake of nutrients waa 
“: "most evident, for vitamin ,C. ‘Approximately one-third of 
 . the lower,-dlass children “in the studies had daily food 
intakes $f ascorbic acid which were. one half of the RDA. Ye ey 
When vitamiy. supplements and biochemical data were con- ~~ <2 
sidered, 10 to 15 percent of the lower, class children a ‘ 
-,» still had borderline low levels. of ascorbig acid intake. 


‘Besides the' data on nutrient consumption, additional... | 
>... *. “‘pelationships were found between socio-economic status. 
» . +. and indi¢es of nutritional status in the children examined. 
_,- Lower socio-economic status children were smaller in size. 
_,This finding adds support to. the data cited above suggesting 
. the presence of chronic under-nutrition jr this subpopula- 
tion (Preschool Nutrition Survey, Owen, am, Gary and’: eo 
Lowe, 1974, Ten State Nutrition Survey, Health and Nutrition 


eee en unre core a we Se tape 3971) ob 3 7 *.. 


8 4 Wide prevalence of iron deficiency was consistently . 
oe + observed in nationd1,. regional and local sur..eys of the: 
nutritional status of children. iIn the Preschool Nutri-- . 
tion Survey and the Health and Nutrition Examination .. 
_ Surveys, between 20% and 30% of the children were found 
to haye low levels of iron intake. Anemia was found to 
be more prevalent among lower class. preschoolers than’ 
_ among their middle ¢lass counterparts (Owen, Lubin and. _ 
. Garry) 1977).: In the Ten State, Nutrition Survey (1972) 6 
7 "children under three were reported to have dietary intakes 
* sufficient to meet all nutritional standards with the 
: exceptioh of the standard for iro@. The regional studies 
reviewed by Owen and Lippman (1979) indicated that iron 
_ deficiency is the primary nutritional problem in children © ~ i 
under five. The. data from biochemical assessments support nee 
Phese findings. No other equally widespread nutritional - 


‘har it . ‘ ‘ * ye : . . j e . : . * 7 : . * a ' 
or | we ee - gues are oe 
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. deficiencies have been identified in ¢ 
- ., ach gelected subpopulations as Native. ndian groups, ‘ 
Blacks, and Mexican-American migrants, ochemical’ assess< 


ldren. But ip 
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ments and dietary intakes have indicated\that the. children. . 


% 


| . Given the relationships between nutritional status 
and socio-economic status mentioned earlier, there is a 


high probability that many of, the children. presently — pay 
- .@ligible for Title XX day care. are particularly’ prone to . 


suffer moderate mAlnutrition or have specific nutritional _ 


deficiencies. It woyld be a mistdke, however, to design 


a nutritional component in day care with only these nitriv. ” 


tional problems in mind.” : 


. ‘Obesity is another nutritional problem found in young 
‘children and is often due to 4 combination elie) ae 
8. 


' lack af exercise and an imbalance of. proper nutrien 


(Ten State Nutrition Survey, 1970). lthough the criteria 
r diagnosing a child as overweight Wan vary from survey 


tb survey, a recent study measured the triceps skin fold: 
“thickness of 3,344 children (Stunkard, d'Aquili, Fox and — 


j ‘ 


-Filcon, 1972). When a child's skin fold thickness ex- 


' 
! 


had significant incidences ff nutritional deficiencies. a 
_ (Owen and Lippman, 1977). , Se ee - 


ji. 


ceeded the mean skin fold thickness by one standard devia-; —— 


tion for children of the same sex and age group examined 
-in the study, the child was diagnosed.as obese. Using 
skin fold: thickness as the index of obesity it hasty 


- that for girls six years. of age, obesity was more preva 


“. glass boys w 
‘elder boys indicated that .the relationship betwe 2n socio- 
~ economic status and. o esity'was reversed. For example, | 


. a 


a oe 
~et al., does not offer a clear sense of the degree of 


*boys had obesity. problems. — 


ent 

among girls of lower socio-economic status (29%) than.in pP 

. s pf uppag socio-cconomic status’ (9%). By! age. twolvg, 
_ howevgr, the difference. between ‘the two socio-economic 2 


groups was minimal. Among six year old boy tested, a — 
oGncod, socio-economic status differ: nee was — i 
0%” the lower class boys and 25% of the middle. 
‘Were diagnosed ag, obese. Data collected on !. 


‘at age.twelve, more middle class. boys than’ lower class: 


Due to sampling limitations; the study by. Stunkar ; 


- obesity that is likely to-be. found in children eligibye . 


tat obesity is’ a nutritional::problem which should 


i, for Title XX day care. The . survey does suggest, howgver,. . 
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~consiA yed when planning nutritional programs for day jf. 
% ; care. 7 7 i. . " e _ . 4 ae ‘ ps 


ne «Thomas (1977) concluded. that “severe préteif-calorie ° i, 


“tions, below the ‘average of 100) in ‘dpteéllectual : ‘£ynction. 


' the second. year of life may -- but does not always =- ° 
. affect intellectual functioning. snd the. effects on + ge 
'deWVelopment appear to be more responsive to trqatment me 


-Faversible (Rigeiuti,. 1970). 


es _ 


--of these gocial and environmental factors. increases. . For 


"less stable family situations, 


_Iinants . of - 


its Felntive ineee “On “aivetoduents -After. Ay 
reviewing over twenty. studies. of. Severely: -malnour fshed ‘4 
children in Latin ‘America, ‘A Asia and Afriea;;-Pollit: and. 


} deficiency sdcqirr ing g throughout’ most: of the: figst. twelve: i 
months life among ’ ‘population: where malnutrition. is” a 
endemic results in’ a'severe. deficit (1-2 standard: dévia- ge 


as compared to standards from‘the game: population." Ore | & 
‘possible factor involved in the effect: ‘Of severe ‘mAlnutrir'’” <s¢ 
tion. on, behavior is the possible reduction? in the number . 
of brain cells (Read, 1973)... In. reference’ :to severe. 

malnutritiog occurring during the first eat,’ Ricdiuti . i 
(1970) stated that the effects ‘on intellectual. development 
do not appear. to be readily reversible through medical. 
and nutritional treatment. Unlike severe ma)nutrition.. ‘ 
during the first year of life, severe ‘malnutrition. during * 


( ieciuti, 1970, Pollitt eval, or 1997). pees 

Compared to’ the’ studies on ‘severe mutate ten, the: 
studies on moderate malnutrition are less consistent in. 
‘their, findings and nutritional status does not’‘appéar 
to.be as strong a predictive factor for developmdnt. ar 
Also, the effects of eben ae malnutrition’ er ‘to be. 


; “he data indicate’ that..where watdutclelon te’ present 
other: related social and environmental conditions play | 
significant: roles in “determining behavioral changes.. ee 
Moreover, it has been suggested that as the severity of 
the nutritional insult decreases the relative lapse cance. 


example, tialnourished children often come from families a 
with a history of: poorer pong tng greater health ‘problems,{, . 

ess maternal education and} 
greater financial disadvantages than is typicalypf familie 
in the same locale without malyourished children. These 


\ 4 


a environmental variables playa important Bele in deter-' |. 
aes the kinds of eee uel and puaeeanees: a child , 
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a ot rec pap eal ea a talgrhel ae of. how environmental variables ° ages 
en ae - «land nutrition 6tatus interact is found in a study of =) °° ©. 

' “.* gamaican boys. between the ages of six and ten who,‘ befor@ «") .". 
. "reaching ‘two years of age, had been hospitalized for © 2°, }. 
_ .. « severe malnutrigtio » (Righardson, 1974)... The dmpact: of. 6-9 0 76%, 
so . "the malnutrition on. ‘children's intellecutal develop- = = 
av ‘* ment varied with, the sotial conditions under which the. =< 
. . children lived.” Those. children from families. in’ poor a 


= . teriz@d, by’ apathy, lethargy, withdrawal and lack Of: "hg 0% (3 
ae respohsiveness to environmental’ stimuli’ --. yaptoma whigh..* i) 

ear cas d development. 
s apathetic 


lation. In-addition, ithe malnourished child's exploration 
of the environment is reduced. /phus, the child's oppor- °°: 


_ tunities for learning are limited (Read, 1976). Accordjng 9-07 
« to' Piaget, it is ‘the’ opportunities for .exploring and inter. — oo 
acting with the environment ‘which are crucial to deyelop-"_. 
> ment, (Read, 1976, Pollitt and:Thomson, 1977). Thus, : «0 | 
2° given the limited. opportugities for léarni: y which mal- 

nourished: children have, it’ is’ not suxyprising that theixy ’ 


«rate of, development.’ i11.be slowed. .2/.- . 


ae en view of the prevalence of iron deficiency anemia, : 
 amongsyoung children it is important to know if. anemia has. - 
> oe i . ; ; ! : - a se gee a S as Ae 


_ 37 For a more detailed discussion of the impact of mal- . @  . ee 
* Ruteition’ on development the xeader is advised to read the vf 
._ following £ eee of the... 
. «= research ‘in} the: ield:. Riceiugi,41973,-1970; Pollitt. °° 


| and Thomson, 1977; Pollitt, unpublished; “Read, 1976. 


ar a eee ae ee 7 * hs a . wee, . ‘ 3 ; ‘ 
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“4 any affect. on ered ‘Tyo. ‘studies failed nd at de oe ee 
lationship between anemia ‘and ‘presghool IQ (da hina, ee ee 

. > Carter, ‘House, McConnell, . Nortqn ‘agd‘ ie cit i ee | 

| “dn Ricciuti,. 1973, ahd: Beller a a Howell,.¢ited in: ~ } Ge 2 sas 


“.. Ridciuti, 1973). Lowered’ performan¢e on. intelligence ; . 
' tests was found when: anemic deficiency was coupled witht 
signs of..malnutrition .in Head Start children ulzer,. as 
-Hansche and. Koenig, cited in:Rictiuti, 1973). Since PS ae fe 
“attentiveness | was lower in‘ the, anemic. group of lead + ~ a ee oe 
, Start’ children,’ this factor: may -have been responsible . a. ee oo 
-for the, lower test. ‘SCOres. | “Anemic . deficiency in pre ee re a nes ke 
: ,Bchoolers also has been ‘found tu be associated with! a ss 
‘fatigue, apathy; ‘irritability, lowered attention and’ task’ i 
ec * concentration | (Beller: and sHowelly Bulmee Sited in’ Read, he. 4 ee 
a oak DAE Si te, a . eet st 7: a ne ery 
roe on ‘the basis. of. ‘this Satay: te bppdars: that. inteini- eo. o & 

ence isnot readily. ‘affected. by ‘anemia but. that anemia is .:: 

“related to other specific ‘behaviors: The ‘data is’in keep- 

ving. with the previous research. summarized: on malnutrition; | ee 
as, the degree ‘of nutritional inégult* to the child decreased, ‘+! |: 
¥the impact of nutritional status appears to ke associated, eae 
mdre with, emotional state and attention span than with: cog=.. 
nitive behavior (Read, 1975)... after reviewing the research — 


.... on. specific he oe deficiencies, Ricciuti (1975) hag = 7 8 
st Voiced concern that we do not’ yet: kriow what the effects eet. \. ae 
": of. specific: nutrient deficiencies: might be if the.defi- A Ae Oe 8 
“eiancies were severe and/or. ‘prolonged, ‘though there is no: : ge,” ee 
evidence thus far that arfémia durin early childhood | _re- a 7 
sulte in permanant’ neurological dama& Ger oe Te 
nae ee a count 
“Another question to. be ‘considered is how the food cm f : : 


- served to children in day : care affects. theiv aaah < eee 


A. recent. review paper’ “By Pollitt, \Gersovitz’ and of 
Gargiulo analyzed research reports on the immediate and. oo.) 2 0 | 
_ long, term effects of school feeding. programs on chil= . *" &.: ie ie 

' dren ehrolled in preschool ot: grade school. One obser'va- 
. tional : ‘gtudy (Keister, 1950) ‘of children’ between. 27 4nd 60. ao 
- \months ‘of ‘age: strongly suggests that serving childreng feuit. oe 2 
3 oe. ‘instead of water for.a morning snack reduces né vous : 


Mts, hyperactivity, withdrawing and iy behaviox, ” 


rac » 


ther. study. indicated that“fifth grades performed. ae a? 4 
ob vkter on arithmetic andletter symbdl..décoding after - o oe ae 
having mid-morning orange’ juice. In another study the ~° = © oil 
“attention span of first. graders | Baal not affected by an a, “atte 2 
“Anetant ‘breakfast. drink. ..: . 
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7 { - _* x eae ‘ . 
roe a ae “with regard to the ee aa Mee chil- a 
A dren during the echool Wy, Pollitt et.al. suggest that == 

. different. kinds of. behav: br may be’ differentially sensi-': © .* 
tive to nutritional variables. Although’ variations in = > 
>‘, “home food intake was not controlled:and outcome variables = = ~ 
. . (+ " , often were not well operationalized, Pollitt et al. con- 
we NN eluded, “t] t morning foods ‘supplements -naye beneficial 
miss af fects missing breakfast may ha agveree ffects on oo 
Ma os -“children"§ emotional bahly ior and academic werk. Of the | iy 
Eas seven: projects reviewed by Pollitt et al. which investi- nf 


uae ‘ite . ‘ 
* v 


& 4 oo gated the long-term impact of school feeding, however, .  ... . 
». . .«h. °, five didnot. find any differenc2s. Also, theré were ‘ «agg 
oo. ‘mathedological defickencies in the two studies which -— pr ores 
detected improved performance in scholarship and on: a 
a 3 _ achievement tests anfong :children participating ina 
sow i." 7, milk or breakfast program. In one of the studies, the_ 
Cy Sar ea pers? -knowledge of the students. participating in the . 
_ | : prpgrag might * ‘have influenced the results. | 
'g#€udy reported that fifthsgraders enrolled in 
a breakfa t program performed better on achievement tests 
_ than their counterparts not partic eee in the program; 
re | | however, significance level were ot report:d and the’ > 
(#. ° findings may be, called infdygjuestion because of the dif- 
o : «' ferent schools which ‘experimental children andwtheir 
? coneros®: attended). ° ae 
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oe Summary off ing and Conclusions 


y as one third of the children currently eligible: 
‘for. federally funded day care are likely to.sbe at risk in ° — 
ihe . terms off inadequate calorie jntake and vitairin deficiencioa, .. 
- } | Insufficient caloric intake grid specific nutiient.defi- | “ 
es . clencies canrlead to moderate’ Malnutrition (undernutrition) , _ 
7 ™ | ‘which:has béen associated with deficiencies in the moti- . n 
ie aa , -vation ‘and: reading ‘skills of young childyen, as well as , 
with greater fed ont and. irritability. hus, it is impore: 
tant ep provjad children with nutritious meals and snacks. — 
_in ‘day. care’ t help insure. that their averall diets are 
eH “nutritionally sound. The provision of nutritious foods in — 
yoo. = day care also has been observed to have immediately benefi= 
cial gffects on th ehavi@éx.of young children. Nervods-. | 
ness ‘and hyperacti@ity have been reduced after the. e 
7 og consumption of ‘such Snacks and meals (Ricciuti, 1972, 
ee SR): | 


F 


© ‘: 


bd, ate Research on malnutrition has’ shown that physical and | : 
chemical changes ?n the body caused by malnutrition durimg—— 


'. the first year of life can continue. into adulthood: How- 
.. @ver, research on children exposed to malnutrition during 
,. ‘othe. second year of life and then ‘removed to a more stimu-. 
_ lating environment with proper feeding indicates the ef- 

fects Of malnutrition can be reversed.’ This’is especially 
true’ of cases of more moderate malnutrition (Ricciuti, = 
. 1970; Pollitt et al.,.1977). Ricciuti (1972, 1976) : 8 
points. out, however, that specific effects: of. malnutri-.-- 

. tion are difficult to separate from other enyironmental ‘i 
‘conditions usually closely “associated with malnutrition... 


att 


ia 
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3 BMPLIGAMTONS fOR REGULATION? _ aso = * = “a 4 

se | Some childcare experts, especially thobe working. ae 
in ‘the area of child health, believe this requirement is. a 

. not well-defined and may, given a minimal interpretation, «| 


‘prove wto be insufficiently comprehensive, . * 


' @ -Ghe term."adequate nutritious meals and snacks" is 
' “. “vague. The ‘FIDCR fail to define, for example, how 
many meals and snacks should be served and what. -; 
criteria should be used to determine their nutri~ ° 
.* tious quality. | _  @ a : 


@. Anemio: deficiency in preschoolers does not readily ¢ 

“affect intellectual development. It has, however, a 
been™found to be associated with fatague,.irrita- a wee ee 2 
bility and lowered attention spans, wh. h can under~ — 
mine cogniggive performance. According tv ‘two 
experts (PIzzo and Aronson, 1976), given the high | ; 
risk status of somé, children qualifving for Title 

«. MX day ¢are, it is important to screen for evidence — 

_' of iron deficiency anemia. and to provide iron and = 
_vitamin rich diets in daycare. — . 9 8 - 


@ The FINCR nutritional requirepent: mandates orfly that 
the child be provided méals and snacks. In compari- 
son, the Head Start nutritional standards have gone 
,. beyond the FIDCR by mandating: that meal and -snack - 
‘times should be an opportunity for “the child to learn 
about the relationship between nutrition and health. 
In addition, programs are instituted by the Head. ~~ 
Start facility to acquaint parente with basic 
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nutritional ‘information. Many childcare experts feel. . 
these latter objectives should be ihcluded + the st. 
] & ‘ ty 


FIDCR nutrition requirement, 


a ~ : @ ‘Although. controversy surrounds esthe USHA-Rdtuired 


to improve*nutritional practices at home; 


- tries: In Bogota, Colombia, 


Daily Allowances (RDA), they are the only nutri- a 
tional guidelines available at this time. Several 
nutritignal experts haye ha naaiicote that the current 
- «4 ' oriterda used for group feeding programs, such as in 
~ .. gehool settings, could be use@ in obi tecere Pod 
“These criteria could specify, the appropriate fractfon | 
of RDA tg: be provided chiJdren based on the length a 
— gof time the child is in care and the age Of the child. 
¢ "For a child in care full-time,. for example, some ' 
f State day care standards currently specify that one- ote 
: half to Awo-thirds of the RDA should be' provided ft " 
during that daily period. Some.of these nutritia Ye 
experts recommend .that the RDA should be adjusted | 
upward when it is apparent that the child is not. .f 


' -receiving adequate nutrition at home. 


Underlying these recommendations, however, is the ; 
question of what the role of. Federal requirements should — ra 
be regarding the total nitritional well-being of children © 
. in care. For example,. should a b@oader gocial services |. 

program be available to. the parents of children who. receive - 
‘igadequate:. nugwition when they are abt in the day: care set~ 
fas, to provide ators ey and to’ 
ee that the families ‘who lack money to buy food take 
advantage of the Marious food subsidy programs? This is 
- an important consideration, since there is no evidence 
that a good nutritional diet received at the day care | 
‘facility will balance out the deficient ret the child 
/may réceive elsewhere. Even if this wer - th.’ cave, the 
uestion would still remain: Should thej day care pro- 
ider*have-the responsibility of working with parents - 


‘Day care could provide an. oxcullent !medium For * ee 
parental education on nutrition, as well as other health 
.igsues. Such a system exists in nutritional rehabilita- - 
tion programs*for children i some underdev@loped coun~ 

foxy example, parental PO 
‘nutritional educatidén is a. re site part of the treatment = = « 
/program for children with malnutrition (Aronson and Pizzo, 
“1976). Given that 60,percent of FFP ce ters state théy’ “\! ,- 
‘have their meals. planned by a nutritiogist, it would _— 
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“. appear that, at past’ in those cklnters, there is a per- 


.:g0n who could as 


_ @ducation progr 
evidence tkat m 
praqyide ‘inadequ 


Clearly, there would not always be professional dietary 


ne 


“-- ea it does n 
fa 


provide these b 
parents. 


Informatio 
ways’ of helping 


nutritional ‘pra 
additional fund 


ist caregivers in developing a nutritson C 

am for parents. In view of the current. er 
any family day care pM&viders currently ak 
ate nutritional diets fto children in their . 
ot seem likely.that tlipse caregivers could 
road nutritional information services to ° tL 


n prograns, technical assistance from 


| funding agencies, and i service training are possible ( ) 


family day care providers up-grade thei 
ctices.:. For many, family day care providers, 
§ may have to be provided ‘to purchase ade-~. 


4 


quate.food. Family day care providers cannot participate 
in the Departtent of Agriculture food Mogram unless they 
rT 


are nofnp?o a 
tion... Huet 1? - 
work alone for 

providers. — 


fd.are sponsored by an agendy Of ofgithiza- ~ * 
Sponsorship were jnot required, the paper- } 
this program could overwhelm many small; 


. a “ i 


Finally, ee FIDCR state that. "consultation should 


be available fr 
specialist." I 
communitses whe 
tion of this re 


om.a qualified nutritionist or food service . 
n.view.of the remote locations of some i : 
re day care facihbities exist, implementa- 
quirement may not always be feasible. | 


". Gonsultation sake rig Furthermore, the question of 


ae 


quality control 
sultation has: b 
to prepare {y 

Issues in Day C 
has recommended 


. Children in day 


i = Dietary Association has done ‘this for the sch 


ation in food a 


lunch progfan. © 


care would requiirenational coordination ‘by nutr 
-day care experts. | ge a: a 


,of the proféssionals who provide the con=-___ 

FIDCR concept papers on "Health and Safety 

are" poeyy en and Pizzo,~1976). This panel 
standardizing nutritional it formation for 


care, taking into acMdunt geographic vari- __. ee 


vailability and cultural preferences. oe 
00 


‘Application’ of this recommendation to day 
ition and 


. 8 - 


gen raised by the panel of experts convened oo ree 
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“VI. HEALTH \ 
’ (. " . 6 
“ye ‘PROVISIONS OF THE FIDCR : 
* the ‘present health care reyuireuonts cover two dimen- 


atone ‘of the well-being of children ‘in day care; 1) factors 
_ that divectly affect the child while receiving day care 
(¢ore), and 2) those that affect. the child's well-being 
« ‘both inside and outside the day care Facility Mnngene ys 
. The core requirements are: 


e Daily evaluation. of ‘each child’. for indication of 
illness, { ~ oe 

- ~ 

e Staff awareness of -how to minimise hazards of in- 
— and accidents, 


e' Stage, health checks ,* Bspacticolar tor tabarulo-' 
fis, “l/ i : : . 


e "Arrangement for emergency medical care in advance 
- of need, and 


-e..Maintenance_ of health records. 
“4 See RSS 


The noncore health 26g pena gail. £OX 
e Arranging for periodic medical i dental examiak ae a 
tions for the child, . 


oe Helping parents plan and execute a program of medical 
- and const care for their aaron. ; 


' * 
} 
y 


I7 North Dakota Has a law pronipeeings routine. annual. TB 


_ ane in: order fo minimize exposure to unnecessary. radia- 
.tion. | . a 


ie. providing educational programs and social services to 
. hejp families carry out health plans. . a 4 
Shas | 4 oP? ie 


a 
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THE HEALTH componknr IN: PRACTICE 


‘National statistics indicate that poor children 
experience more handitapping conditions than children 
from middle class backgrounds and are at the same time : 
‘less likely tof receive medical attention. In families: - 
with an ennuap income of less than. $2,000-.only 15.7% of 
the children ‘under seventeen visit a physician once a 
year. More than half the children in. families with an- 
annual income of $10,000 or more visit a physician once 
‘yy .‘a year (Newberger , Newberger and Richmond, 1976). = 


_ Data‘on the role of day: care in the delivery of Qo 
health services is difficult to compare across studies. *” 
The delivery of services (e.9g-, services provided by the - 
day care facility, referral to medical services, etc.) a 
was anal in different ways in the separate — 4 


- 2 surveys. 
e _ y ‘ —_ ' . 
\ _ Two surveys suggest that the ilability of medical 
ae services for children through day e centers is. low. ; 
| \ The Westinghouse/Westat survey 1971), which is 


\ .,  gomewhat dated by now, reported that more than two-thirds 
“Vi, O£ the day care operators interviewed indicated that nona | 
Ve of the services included on a list of seven (physical aa, 
exam, dental exams, vision tests, speech tests, hearing-,/ | 
teats, psychological tests, and social work) were avail- { — 
\ able. | co ee { - / . 
. ‘Phe Nationdl Child Care Consumer Study (UNCO, 1975), “an 
\ . gives a more recent ifdication of the kinds of services 
that are likely to.Be available to parents and children. 
In that{ study a national probability sample of families | 


14 were asked to indicate whether re- 


‘ sting, wand .dental 

- "\ Available to them through ghetronild care 
- bess thah ten percent cf the respondents=1: 
. \ any of these services were availab 
‘\Ithese low percentages reflect the. 
‘Jusers of day care were included in the. UNCO samples A: 
j reanalysis excluding casual users might reveal. qiffprent 
fresults. ot. se ae 
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,.: 
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In contrast to the data presented above, more recent ~— 
data from the National Day Care Supply Study, the @ational | 
Day Care Cost Effect Study and the New York Infant’Study _ 


‘indicate that day care centers ‘are playing a: more substan- 
., tial role in the delivery of health services. wer 


In the National: Day Care Cost Effect Study (Phase 
IT), all. but five of the 64 centers observed supplied 
emergency Medical services. Immunizations were provided 
or arranged for in.34 centers. arid 48 of ‘thé centers used 


specialists in developmental testing. @ Overall, immuniza~_ 


' SES populations. Variations in the health servicos cvapi~ 
‘ability of health services in thq@ communities (Abt, 1977) 


tion: and preventive health services were more prevalent - 
in centers that were federally funded and served lower 


in centers in different, communities may reflect the avaf1- 


_Communities in which the availability of health services 


is limited may@be more Jikely to have day care center 


t 


| that offer comprehens#ie ‘health services. ° 


a] 


The results of the National Day Care Center Supply 


Study (1977), present a‘similar picture‘of the kinds of . 
‘services available to children and parents. The directors 


of 1,750 centers in the sample (representing: approximately | 


. ten percent of the centers in the 50 statgs and the Dis- 


_trict of Columbia) were asked to indicate whether physical 


EY 


dren. “Provided" was defined quite |, 
liberally fo, include "...anything from 'provided at and 
paid for by the center’ to ‘'arrange(ing) visits for chil-~ 
ocal cHinic.*" Almost 72% of the centers | 
at least one'of the se.\icgs while... 
ded all four of the servic: 1 Physical} 


exams and fision, speech and hearing tests were provided . 


by 32% of the centers and 64% of the centerg provided 


hearing, speech or vision testing. Dental examr. were pro- 


vided by 32% and 50% provided psychological or develop-~ 
mental. testing. The percentage of FFP centers offering 


_ these services was even higher. (see table below). Finally, 


“91% of: the center directors said that their centers were = 


‘study on the 


receive medical att 


in compliance with the FIDCR with regard to -requiring 


physical exams at thé time of the chilg's enrgiiment. « 


Unfortupately, oodatan accuse tabte from the supply. — 
utilization of health services provided by 
sot epeeinrrpaa nag! aut what percentage of, children | 
ation after referrals are.made. Only 


. at, . ~ 


TABLE xx. Services Provided to Children by Type of Center 


(v- (Percentage of Centers). 
_ Non-FFP "FFP Centers etl 
Centers Non-waiverable Waiverable— oo 
a —  -Non= Non- Non- All 
Services Provided Profit Profit . Profit Profit: Profit Profit Centers: 


Physical examinations. 12.7 . 28.2 -..26.8 59.8 16.1 “27.0 32.2. 23— 
Dental examinations 10.7 28.1 ° (25.6 61.6 10.8 | 25.2 31.8 
Hearing, speech or , nf a 
‘vision testing  , 46.6 61.7 59.5 © 83.9. 61.3 69.4 63.8 
Psychological or . 4 ao ae 
rand ea . One oS g4 
, testing - =e 31.9 © 49.4 73.5 - 32.3 61.3 49.9 


Frequent Patterns 


All of the four 
' services 
Hearang, speech or 
- vision test and 
 -_psychological or . 
i daveloraieatal i 
- testing “15.1 §14.6 , 20.1 
Hearing, speech or <«— - . Sk 
“vision test only , 14.6 \13.0- 
None of the four. 4 
> services . 43.8 °° 32.7. 8.4 
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Kes Project Outreach is funded by the Bureau of Education, 


- Qo.. 
“ERIC , 


one study exists which sheds some light on this. In the 


survey of Title XX centers in Tennessee done by Project 
Outreach, 2/ 2,000 children were screened for speech and 
hearing abnormalities. Of those children who were iden- 
tified as having a problem requiring professional attention, 
only 52% were actually referred to a doctor. Although 
Title XX. centers are supposed to be able to refer-.clients 
to health resources many do not. The reasons are many; 

for example, some of the centers in the Tennessee sample 
did not know how to get third party payments. Project 
‘Outreach plans to spend 1979 Sjouree the adequacy of 


the New York Infant Day Care Seay (1978) ‘found 

that infant day care programg in centers were vastly 
superior to family day.care programs in terms of nutri- 
tion, health care,.and, physical safety. Children in 
center day care were provided with more positive nutri- 
ional food during the noon meal and snacks, while chil- 
ren in family day care were provided with more negative 
nutritional food (i.e., junk: food and food unsuitable for 
infants, such as luncheon meats, soft drinks,«pgtato chips, 


‘ gweet desserts, etc). The @nter day care programs weré 


also significantly better than the family day care pra- 
grams in the provision of adequate f{mmunizations, the 

day care agencies' knowledge of medical problems (includ- 
ing the frequency of pediatric examinations), and follow-.’ 


* up on medical problems which had been'reported. j The 


difference in the quallity of health care provided to © 
children in the two types of infant day’ care; programs can 
be seen most clearly in the adequacy of children's immuni- 
zations. When children first entered the ~>rogram, 86% of 
the center day care children and 68% of the “amily day care 
children were ‘properly immunized. However, by three years 
-of age, after the children had been :in the program for 

. several years, the day- care health. records indicated that 
84% of the center day care children and only 29% of the 

' family day care children were properly -immunized! 


There were also a significantly higher number of’ 


“physical eat eky pears _ and day care homes ‘hen in. 


u 


' 
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Ay: care centers. “while Geushicss: dieierancck between the 

denter and family: infant day care_programy may have “played 
a rolo, the study attributed those £indings largely to ,the * 


New York City Health Department's ‘role in thé center pro- 
_ grams. The NYC Health Department licenses all group day 
. care centers in New York City, while funded family day dare 


homes are approved under. regulations by the New, York State: 


» Department: of Social Services. . a 


- 


by: the NYC Hea 


All of nf infant center day care programs are required. 
th Department to maintain comprehensive, up~ 
to-date health records on each child, including a record ‘° 
of immunizations and medical problems. Part-time nurses, . 
paid et the Ageney for Child Development, are responsible ,| 
for maintal ese records. This requirement provides - f. 


‘the Health Department with considerable leverage over the. - 


Infant Center programs. ‘In considering the programs ' 
applications for. license renewal, which is required every 
year, the quality of the\health care provided and the \ 
completeness of the medical records were taken into ac- 
count. .The Agency’ for Child Developmerit does not super _ 


vise the nutrition, health care, and physical safety 


aspects of the ‘family day care programs to the extent — 

that the Health Department supervises these, aspects of 

the infant. center day care'programs. The ‘Health. Depart- | 
ment, for axample,: requires that licensed day. care. centers | 


regularly stibmit menus to be scrutinized for their nutri- 


tional value for infants, whereas the quality of the food 
provided to babies, in figmily day care is largely tHe re- 
sponsibility of each individual provider-mother. The — 
Health Department also provides direct pediatric care 

or closely superviseg the healgh care of children in 

the licensed infant center day care programs, whereas, 
each family. ‘day care home makgs its own arrangements. 


* far children's health care or Teaves this responsibility 


to the child's family. Such arrangements do not guaran- 
tee that children in family day care will be provided 
with proper nutrition or health care. There is*“no ah ae 


mentation available that compares the improyements in | 
- the health status of ¢hildren who attend day ‘care facili-~ 


ties with the variations “in the heplth services. offered. 


A longitudinal study is now in the planning stages | 
im ACYF to evaluate the Head Start health component. This . 
study will provide information on utilization rates and |: 


the impact of comprehensive health services on the health — 
aratue and Phyasca enn of the children 


nrolrad. 


ae “Rew ( 
_— Poa of ohPidren in Title XX gay care programs. However, data 


+ thelr health status. 
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EVIDENCE REGARDING THE APPROPRIATENESS OF A HEALTH 
REQUIREMENT = a es 


Xs ar) 


specific daia are available on the health status © 


. from the Napiopal Center for Health and Vital Statistics, © 
*a Governmen€ Accounting Office (GAO) study an mental) re- 


. tardation, a repert from the HEW Office of Health Affairs, 


a survey of Head Start childrerfyand the New York City 

Infant Study.all suggest that a considerable portion 

of children eligible for Title xx day care, as well as 
those in Title Xx day care, are at risk with regard to 


y . . ss 


e In Tennessee’ a statewide survey of Title xx day care . 


,uage, and hearing impairments ‘(81 percent of the a 
-ch&ldren were between three and ‘sixi years of age)... 
The'same standardized instruments were used that were 
employed in a four-State survey of Head Start chil- 
ae dren the year before. The findings, which were 
‘y , Similar to those of Head Start, indicated that 11 
of ‘petcent of the children in Title XX day care had - 
' speech and language impairments. and nine percent had 
hearing impairments. - a <4 


nage, and. screened 1,575 children for’ speech, lang- 


* é 
.@ Head Start screening in four Southeastern States _ 
: found that speech problems are the most prevalent 
N vrpreenles «: condition among Head Start ‘children 
‘(eight percent had significant expressive disorders). 
, Of nearly 21,000 children, more than ten. percent ; 
« . failed the speech and language screening conducted * 
, 4n 1975-76. (A follow-up study found ‘hat, upon 
' referral, 84 percent of the children wh failed the } 
_ g screening were cinfirmed to have clinically signifi- ° 
A cant.problems that required: the services of speech - 
and hearing professionals.) Confmunication ; roblems 
if not identified ‘early can seriusly jeopardize, a 
child's development and educatior@l progress. af 
fc GE OO 7 a 8 
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3/ These Findin 8 are from the Language Deve lopment Pro-_ 
. Tenn. - 
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_, grams, Bill wWilMersgn Hearing and: Speech Center, Nashyille, * 


agphdy ave IB months. ol age and: Pitakly at 3 


. 
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- @ ‘Ina popuflation bf 1.2 millgon Held start children, - 
2 dental caries were common (40 to 90 percent of the 


..f. children, depending on whether water was fluoridatedf. -. 


\ « Thirty-four percent of these ehildren had not seen: 

’  @ doctor in two’ yéars ‘and many (25 percent) had not. 
seen a dentist before enrolling in Head Start, Half 
“the children did not have ‘itmunization for DPT,-polio, | 
. and ‘saij4llpox and over 20% hdd iron deficiency anemia. | 
', (Clini¢al Pediattics, .1967.) _ +, & 8 * oe 


e .Birth-related traumas, complications during the pre- | 

- natal’ period, and low birth weight are more; prevalent. 
among jow’ socioeconomic populations, as inditated: by. 
data. from the National Center for Health and Vital = 

. Statistics. These conditions-are linked to mental ..- .. 

' retardation, which.oftén goes undiagnosed (GAO, 1977}... 


-@ “A report rom the Office Of. Health Affairs, Office of 
the Assigtant Secretary for Health, ‘HEW (A Proposal 
' for -Now 


federal Leadership in Child Se _ 
Health Care in the U.B.,. 1977), indicates that chil-". 
dren in families with an income o! Less.vthan $3,000 
.are reported to be in'"poor or f£@#&" health 4.2 times 
_ more often than children in families with an income = 
of $15,000 or more. In addiwion, the reported "in- | 
cidences of impetigo, gastrointestinal diseases, “ , 
". parasitic diseages, urinary tract infections, lead 
{ paint gofsoning, insect. and “togent bites, .and dis- 
eases due in many instances to! impure water,\ inade-. 
- quate sanitation, and inferior housing were higher. 
in poor rural and. ghetto children." — . 


t 


. & 


‘The New York City Infant. Day Care Study (1978) was 


a large scale, longitudinal, comparative field study of | 


31 publically and privately funded center and family home — sy 
infant day care programs licensed in New York City. Over’ °°) 
400 children were studied at “time of entry Antlo day care, 
(font: Ol. ager. 
the mean gross annual rate of -income ‘tor’ their Lamilies 


was $7,238. Thus most ff Khe families were within the 
$9,400 net income limit permitted for four-person milies: — 


to be gligible for public day care seryices in New York - | 
City i 1975 (the gear the study began). In fact 71% of : - 


the families in the study were completel} self-supporting 


before' they entered the program compared to 63% of all... 


. families using public day care servicés in New York City. 7 
_ Although this indicateg a higher portion ‘of gelf supporting. 


es: ' 
t r 


261 


families than would: ‘be éiBectea: iw Title xXx 7 gare, eae 


ee cncaiag ibs in the health portion of this study should -shed 
- some 
served by Title xX, 


ight on tke health status of the child Pe ene 


Approximately 40 percent ‘of the children in this pea 
had histories of low birth weight or birth complications. 
This finding was not unexpected, since all possible ab- 
normalities of pregnancy, delivery, and post-natal course 


were included. Thus eyen time-limited and very minor ab-. 
“normalities in the birth histories were coded. Approxi-~ 


mately’three percent of rthe children “in the study had low © 


‘birth weights: (i.e,, below 5 lbs.) which is somewhat less 
" than expected for this population. During 1973 when some 


of the children in the study were born, four percent White, » 


eight percent Black and five percent. Puerto Rican births 


in New York City were under 5 lbs. i ‘In regard to the 


40 percent incidence of birth complications of the children , 


-in the study, this is somewhat lower than the incidence re- 


ad 


-for gimilar child en. 


ported’ by Pasmanick et al. (1956) in Sheir famous ‘Baltimore, 


. study on a similar population. 


rmality rates for the children . in 

m 28 to 35 percent’, whic mpares 
eidence of medical pr ems reported 
,were not in an infant y care 
program. ©Jacobziner - et al. reported in 1963 that. 39 
percent of approximately 23, ,000 preschool . children’ ae one 
or more’ medica abnormalities ‘on routine physical exa 


The over 1 
this study ran 
favora LY with' 


in New York City, which tend to serve low-income families 


Similar to those in the Infant Day Care: ‘Study. ‘The Cornell 


Welfare Médical Care Project. in 1970 reported that the 


_ initial health assessments of their childre .. from birth 


‘to 18 ics of age, revealed a 60 percent abnormality rate! 


The. ‘pamatological findings sin. ‘the NYC Infa..t Day Care 


F seady can be~summarized briefly. Most children were found 


to be. ag eae and only" a four percent iricidence of anemia 


Some « ‘extrapolation was required, since our 5 lbs. 
2250 gm.) cut-off falls between the. 2,000+2,500 gm - 


. Classification traditionelly, used. We assumed ‘that 2/3. 


of the'births in the group would be 2; ese 2, 500 gms. and . 
a7 3 would be 2,000-2,250 gms, 


‘ i ‘s ‘ 
: ; ‘ 


ina~:. 
tion. His poptlation was drawn from Child Health Stations» 


gee? ge 


’ 
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dn several respects. — 


a, Ow Coa A significantly ‘higher proportion of 36-month Lon- 

oes gitudinal Center Day Care-children had normal birth his* - ae 
~. > -tordes than Longitudinal Family Day Gare children. Since °° « : 
' the 18-month.'sa ples did not differ ‘t-.the incidence. of [% = = 
: Beh oo - i ay : ae ; 


ho , | . : a 
es birth erable: the “aiéference in the 36-month saapiea aay 
‘be due to #he fact that more ‘children with birth problems + 


dropped’ out of céntér than ‘family day care between 18 afid’ ogee 
34 mogths of age, It is possible, that more children with /, . 
biyth: problems were: withdrawn ‘fromecenter than family ‘day © gi - 
/” eare “for health reasons,’ such as’ excessive acute illness. / \ — 
On the other hand, the finding may be fortuitous.’ Further! 


":*. research is necgpeary to. find qut whether the drop-out 
., fates for; childfen: witp birth problems differ in ‘thes two . 
types, of “day care ‘brook ge and if. ad why? 7 . : 
ee. are ; ‘The. important. ‘point +t toep in mind ,. ° newedee is| 
. ae. at thg center children ‘and. family day care children 
j did not/ differ significantly . in Sh alae health or grow 
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Although. the present standards mon es ‘all. the. areas‘ 
of concern regarding the. child's health; both inside and — * 
: outside’ the day care facility, ‘problems seem: to arise iy 
74 their impleme ion. This may be attributable,’- in* la Ng . 
.;  ™ opart, to the f that. the FIDCR are not clear about whd | 
has. the ultdmate. responsibility for insuring that” the. 
- health ‘requireménts are met. The: periodic screening of . 
" children for dental, medical, and-other health: peoricne]! 
‘for example, is” required but not élearly. delegated. Re- 
sponsibility for most of the’ héalth requirements is cyr-~ e 
‘rently: a ees ‘among parents, providers, and administering . 
‘agencies. The administering. agency appears to have. ultimate” 
“responsibility. for, seeing hat: the child receives health.. 
_* carey some ‘agencies . -may have no more access ‘.o..a héalth | 
care system’ for certain ‘children than ‘their fdmilies do, 
however: ‘# If, for example,..a: family's earnings _ exceed the © 
‘Level of : eligibility for :-subsidized health c ‘it is: 
not cl@gar ‘how, an ‘agency can acquire health services.for ..-*" |: 
the. chad: br ‘who: ‘should’ pay for, these services ‘5/ More-) i“, 
cover, family @ay care-home providers who are not linked. oe 
“to a day, gare ‘network or administering agency may not be fo | 
oo able. (ax know how)'"to- meet this requirement. - os at as 
| aes: é ’ 2. ae Ce. a. ° ’ 
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a Tnplenentatdon. of the eieaane Sendiee geiie. is dea\..°.", 
pendent. ‘on, caregiversapaving the skills necessary to 
meet ‘them. For example, the daily avaluation-of-eagh = | 
child for indications of illness should be done informally ; 


~ and systematically by the caregivers in conjunction with . 


the parents. However, .caregivers need some health training 


to enable -them to do ‘this. In addition, they need. periodic. 


’' «technical assistanbe tq ‘enable them. to care for’ sick chil-= 


‘ that health records should be maintained. (One evaluation a. 


HA, 


' offeredtby day care centers in different communities. 


e 


dren, minimize health and safety hazards in the-facility, ; 
_ and carry out. their roles as health advodates ‘@& general 
‘(Aronson ‘and Pizzo, 1976). The requirements also specify’ 


in day care centers increased from 25 50 percent after. 


“‘projeqt {in Pennsylvania. found that a xecord keeping‘ 
Caregivers received. training that iriclufed: a peateh com~ 


ponent (Aronson and ‘Pizzo, amey : ; | Sy 


the resent veqiivemants ‘state that’ the child iiget 


” yeceive déntal, medical, and. other health evaluatig@n: upon * 


on entering day. care. arid. subsequently at: intervale appropriate *. 


‘ ~ 


‘to his or her age and state of health. It is not clear,’ 
however, wh r “upon entering" means. prior to entefing.- 
(The. concept paper prepared by ee ‘and, Pizzo states 
“that this examination should not be a prerequisite for . 
entry.) ‘It is also not’ clear how this should be certifidd. 


Is. the parent's word ‘suf figjgent? ‘And a related question — a 


4s: Should health services be forced on parents i do 
“ner want them for thear children? — -. — 
hn 
“As indicated by _gnqftindings 0 of the NDcS Cost-Effects . 
‘Study (Phase IL), variations exist in the health | services 


. These variations may reflect the availability of health 


services in the communitjes. Communities in. which health.-: 


» 


- gereioes. are limited may' be more likely to have day care 
‘centers, that offer comprehensive health servidis. (Abt, 
NDCS. Co@f-Effects Study, 9977). Two questions must be 


a ‘Man all. centers “in areas with limited health ser-~ 


vices afford to offer these comprehensive heal¢h. services? 


And;” wh level of responsibility for’ ‘health care “can. be * 


-, jupected: of the . family day care home ‘provider? a 


“+ It. is ancreat “whether the 'F DCR ‘should. adatinue Lo 


“regulate those components of hea ‘th, care that do-not:re- 


late: specifically, to the.child's health status. precy ee in a 
ar 


-eare facility. “Many individuals involved . with day 


. argue seal the cost hae noncore components is ‘too age 


: — , ie ew ,, 
% Mee ‘ se? +“. é 7 
one : Ye ao a re a ’ % di 
oe -.,Evdn where another agency. or. program provides'’the funding °° | 9-4. 
ee -. , for the health services, the day care facility is often , eS 


-., not reimbursed for “the cost of coordinating the activity.-..----—-———. , 
Other individuals arQye that this comprehensive health ’ 
“service is essenfial for a certain percentage of Title Xx 
children who. have not been, and in all.ptobability will 

‘a - not be, pigked up by any health delivery system unless the. 

ae day care facility serves as the screening ‘mechanism to 

oe refer them to.a pragram. The evidence clearly indicates 

that some children in Title xx day care are at risk and 

. that frany of these children have not been, identified by 

“existing health cle dfatems. if the total well-being of 

wthe child were to Becomdithe goal of day care policy, the 


* health ‘standards as written -- both core components and, —“- 
_.), . hOncore components -~ would appear to be necessary for a- . : ae 8 
ee 4 portion of the Title xx «child @ population, ~~" > 


iceteed) 
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PROVISIONS OF THE FIDCR . 

‘The FIDcR mandate that parents be epevided the 
following. opportunities for involvement in federally 
funded day care preg ens * oo 


r ~. (1) Opportunities: to participate in the program 
* . and observe their children in tho day {care 
facility: (program) participypion Eete) 


(2). Opportunities to: become involved <n de teed 
4. Bed _, concextaing the nature and operation of(t 
a os day caré facility (decision Tt. role}, 


é. 
(3) Opportunities to participate in the seledtion 
. Of a policy advisory committee and to serve 
on the committee when an agency provides d 
.. care for 40 or more children (advisory y#ol 
‘The committee membership®hould include not 
less than 50 percent parents or parent repre- 
‘sentatives; dlected by the parents ‘in a demo- 
; cratic fashion. Other members shruld include 
Oe, ee ee Oo representatives of professional oryanizations. 
3  ' or individuals who have particular knowledge 
. or ‘skills it “child .and family programs. 
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“ DaPINITION OF ‘THE ISSUE - 1. 
yep. Given the absente. of data Santana 4 the geact nea 
oa Me that st particular ‘types of day. care have on children, parents 
a ust. ely solely on their persorial ‘judgment to select the: 


- most appropriate day care facilities for ther children. ~ 
In addition, given bre limitations of, any governmental 
ee sert to ee any care B epeetities: regularly, it is 
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28 - Family Day Cake. Home ‘Study (in- progress) .”. 


i - 4 -_ 2 a a 
important that parents monitor the quklity ‘of the facili+ ~- 
ties and the ‘care provided their children. It is believed~ - 
that parents should "...be educated to provide them with a 

. basis for gValuating the programs 4) which their children 
-are involved and applying pyessure to maintain standards 

_ or improve the. programs" (Leon Yarrow, communic ion, by . 

ss letter, 1977). One way to achieve this is to encourage 

r -parents to be involved in all. facets of day card activity 

. {Bronfenbrenner et al, 1976). . . oS 


Protecting the right of parents. to have a voice in 
+ the care their ghildren receive is particularly important 
‘ with regard to federally funded day care. Unlike more 
| affluent day. aare consumers, parents who cannot afford to 
_ pay the full cost of day care themselves and must rely on 
' " government funded programs may not have had a voice in 
the selection of their child's day care facility. 
; ; ae 


‘The requirement. to provide opportunities for parent 


involvement in decision making was based, in large part, ¢. 


oft: the philosophy of Head Start, ae ae involvement 

in decision making enhances the par ntjs sene@ of personal - 

effectiveness and self-confidence. This greatér self-- 

_ ce, it is hoped, will lead to greater knowledge 

. about community resources and opportunities and ulti- — 
mately td the family's becoming active communig¢y members. 
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"HE PARENT INVOLVEMENT COMPQNENT IN PRACTICE iy 


no The Merrill-Palmer, Institute Study of Parent-~ 
Caregiver Interactions in ‘Centers (1977) and the NDCS 
Cost-Effects Study (Abt, 1977) found that about 25 per- 
> cent of parents whose children’ are enrolled in centers 
-- do. not involve thomselvgs in’ any way. with the center: ~~", 
cg: Not even to communicate: with the staff. about their child. — 
-rt—-muat be-noted that Title Xx day. dare’ parents often | 
we_for Snvolvement in their child's day 
witlexxx day care families (NIAS, . . 
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Af ost Of the : 
. In center care’ ofily..: Data on parent involvement in e 
family -home day care will, be included in-the National’: — ~ 
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1977). found that 50 percent of the heads of households | | er. 
were working full-time, 10 percent part-time, and 15 Tk . : 

_ percent were: in school full-time. In addition, approxi- 
mately four out of five of these households were headed 
by a single parent. ‘hus, the majority of Title xx a 
parents are either working or in school and do ndt have | 
another adult. present in the home’ to share the child > 


‘rearing responsibility. — st a a q 


¥ 


at 


- Parent Participation in Policy Activities | ; ) _ a 7 
| _.he data available on parent involvement ‘in day care 

-yenérally indicate relatively low levels of parent para. 

ticipation in such activities as: policy planning and 

budget review. | . 9 : 


e Data from the NDCS Cost-Effects Study (Abt, 1977) . 
‘show that approximately two-thirds of the parents | 
” who visited centers in which their children were. 
' ..*  @prolled came to confer with center staff about: ee 
their children, to observe their children, to at~- - 3 oo 
tend social events or to participate in educa- - woe 


tional activities offered for parentss-— ee oe 
e The study showed that few parents were employed 
at the center (1 percent) or had a'major role a 
in decisions concerning the center (1 percent). ~~ a 3 
' Although many parents ‘wanted more involvement, — 
-virtually none. were interested in an increased 
-yole in decision making; instead, they voiced a 3 
desire to observe their children, to attend. 7 Se 
~ ‘eenter social. activities, to work o* aides, or . aes ae. 
>. .-+ .to participate more actively in educational -_ fs a 


activities; 7 a 
: ve “the Nafional Childcare Consumer Study (Unco, ’, 
f° "1975) .2/, found “that 21: petcent of the parents |. ne 
rs — ore a OS ie ,. aa 
mm” /, This stu Y Drovides’ 4nforimation on.parent preferences: | 


me oc--(not. actual) participation in-childgare. The rey‘: 
-; gpondents included ‘casual users of chifdcare (babysitting) 
( as well as those who use substantial.amounts af day care. fae Ss 
. Thus, many respondents were only speculating about their “' | es 
_@hild's day. care. getting.© Se ee ee Ae it 
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would like to participate in the selection of- 
staff in day care centers, nursery schools, or 
homes employing more than one staff person. . 


It is important to note that only a minority of the 
parents desires involvement in policy making at their . 
children's center. Most directors, ‘too, favor a Limited 
role for parents in policy making, although they do want 
more parent involvement in program activities. ~ ; 


—~¢ Th the woes “Infant Day Care Study, 80 percent 
(43 of 54) of the directors interviewed indicated = = 
‘ they would like more parent, involvement ‘in’ some 
portion of center activities. Most (65 percent) 
felt that parents should take a greater” interest 
° in the center program, should initiate contact 
with center staff more frequently, and should | 
_ make themselves more aware of. their children's ° 
daily activities. A number of directors (23 per- 
‘cent) felt that parents ghould attend periodic 
meetings at the center. Only one director felt ~ 
that parents ought to be more. involvea in thes . 
setting of policy or the operation of the-center. — 
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Parent Participation in Educational Activities §* _ 
Although parent involvement is limited when it comes. 

to participation in budget, review and policy making in the 

day care facility, data from the NDCS Cost-Effects Study ~" thy 

indicate that-23 percent of the parents took advantage | oe Oe ee 

of the educational opportunities ‘offered by the center eds, 

through workshops, training sessions, and parent educa~- ~ 

eae Childcare Consumer Study:. 

e& that 52 percent of the parents who 

responded wanted to learn more effective ways. of: raising. oa 


chitdren. This group’ included parents who used formal. 
as well as those who used no child .- — 


- 


aH ~” day care centers) took advantage of the gvorkshops offered ~ - 
-» | (Abt, 1977)6. 7, i 2 er rr 
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Parent Communication with Providers 


In the area of communication (between parents and 
providers) there is high parent involvement. 


e The NDCS Infant Day Care Study (Abt, 1977) inter- 
viewed 190 parents of infants and toddlers sing. 
center care and found that 81% reported communicat- 
ing with caregivers daily while picking up or drop- 
7 ping off their child. Interviews with 212 r 
oo eee ~ parénts “using céntér care in Detroit™ also showed ~—----——--> 
high numbers of parents (over two-thirds) commu- 
nicating consistently (one or more times a week) 
a with caregivers, usually when children enter and 
< ; leave the center (Powell, 1977). This latter 
' study found, however, ‘that the majority of par- 
ents (70 percent) did) not communicate consistently 
with a particular staf! member. It is often the 
case in center care that the caregiver who works 
with the child Ma leaves before the parents 
: _ pick up the chil : 


a ' -indings from the Merril 1-Palmer Institute. Study of 
Parentl-Caregiver Interactions in Centers (1977) show that: 


e Parents are about evenly split in their satisfaction 
with the current level of parent-caregiver commu- ~*~" _. 
nication, while caregivers and directors are ne 


* proportionately more dissatisfied. 


e While most parents and caregivers view goals. and 
expectations as appropriate topics for discussion, 
considerably fewer parents ‘and car -givers believe 
parents should make suggestions reg edang: carce-~ ® 
giver practices. = 


e Although most parents perceive of cente.. staff as 

being willing to discuss the children's activities 
a -_ at the center, few caregivers perceive of parents 
P -: as being willing to discuss the home environment. 


Additional findings on parent preferences from the 
_ National Childcare Consumer Study show that: 


'. @ 87 percent of the parénts would like to talk to 
- . _ caregivers about their children’ Ss MGrIVIETeS and 
eee ie, Ys ie a aaa 
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-EVIDENCE REGARDING THE APPROPRIATENESS OF A PARENT 
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e 60 percent would like to spend time in the 
day care setting. . 


@ 31 percent would ,like to work as volunteers. . 
e 16 percent would Like to work as paid staff.- 


as 


Underlying the objectives of each element of the 
parent involvement component is the belief that children 
enrolled ‘in day care will benefit from their parents' 
participation in the day care program. It is thought 
that benefits will accrue to the children from improve- 
ment in day care programs and/or from changes in parental 
behavior resulting from parent involvement. . 


Perhaps the most important reason for involving 


parents in day care is to reinforce their parental roles. : 


There is a growing awareness among observers ‘of day care 
that when parents place their children in the hands of 
"professionals" for several hours each day there may be. 
a tendency to shift some of their parental responsibilities 
to others. Some do so inadvertently; other pressures on 
them being great, it is one less responsibility to shoulder 
if they feel their child is ip good hands. thers back 
away from their role as parents because the view. the 
caregiver as a professional who knows more’ ut how to 
rear a child than they (this appears to be especially 

‘true of center care consumers). 


@° “Bronfenbrenner, in his review (1976) of certain 
“center and’ home-based intervention projects, 
stresses the importance of encouraging mother 
“and child interactions around a common activity 

in order to produce cognitive child gains. The 
effeotiveness of this aspect of parent involve- 
ment diminishes in terms of measurable child 
gains, however, when it is combined with a pre- 
‘ gchdol program. Eviderite indicates that under » 
these cjrcumstances parents turn over the re- 
sponsibility of teaching their children to those | 
with "professional capability." — 5 
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 Meny’ parents underestimate the’ significance of their role. 
‘in their child's development. A growing number of individ- 
uals inthis category are young teenagers who, though. ar 
barely out of childhood themselves, have children of their 

These factors indicate that sensitive,. skilled care- 


t » 


givers should work with parents whenever possible. . 


Me. 
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renner; 1970; Rowe et al, 1972; Schaefer and ‘Aaronson, | 
972% White et al,°1973; Emlen et al,:1972). A variety”. 
“demonstrations have shown that interventions designed 
@: @trengthen parental functioning affect uay care out- 
‘eomes -for the child in center care (Héinicke, et al, 1974), 
ok yee tee Seen AGERY (170) 3 and home care (Levenstein, — 
“WSIO) ey ee 2% 


ot a" gs Parent involvement, both overt. and covert, akd in 
“oy jdt many forms, sis anyintegral component of the day care 
“os environment (Hoffman, 1971). Schaefer (1970) emphasizes 
"that parents are, the primary educational institution. 
To assess. adequately the impact of a particular day care 

environment on a.child one must know the nature of the 
relationship between the opild and his family. pay care 
must. always be considered 4n the context of the amily; © 

the interaction between the two cannot be ignored. . 


» Parents vi earnced! 


ee ‘the family is the main socializing agent ‘of the / 

-. child, %It is important not to lose sight og t fadt, 
The, individuals who waerked on the 1968 FIDCR were sen&ai- 
“-....' tive to this because of their priot involv. lent with Hadad > 
| Start, which recognizedthe importance of the parent care- . . 
— sc: gdving role. From its inception Head Start has operated’ 
-on the premise that the parents, as well ag yo 


c.f 3% 


: 2 needed. developuental assistance iE. ‘the were’ to. support ae a 

oe their child's growth. This thinking was tacitly. reflected 

"+ inthe FIDCR requiremept which stated that "opportunities —- | 
must be provided parents at times convenient to them to 5 oe FS 
work wyth the program and, whenever possible, observe their ‘ 
‘childyén in the day care facility." The unspoken objective ae 
of this requirement @vas to involve parents in their child's a oe 
day cake; thereby p§oviding a learning experienc which — . he 
. would result’ in impfoted parenting, and continuity of care 
‘between. home and fac#lity. 


this objective was based on two assumptions: 


| 
{) All parents using subsidized care need this | ac 
|. -@xposure to "exe@hplary” aaa to improve: | _ ! 


their parenting, and 


( oe f 
>) Boovadic: work with the program and smorvarder ; a 
ba a -.* - are sufficient exposure to new ideas and care- 4 
“giving behavior to influence parenting behavior. 
' -.  . \'@ Phe Standard Research: Institute (1973) review of |. a 
parent participation literature states that par- 
ents who are involved in learning roles often cake 
show increases in self-esteem and internal jogus — ' 
oe 4 | of control (the ‘sense that ‘one's life is deter- 
; "ge -. mined by one's self rather than by externa, 
forces) (Rotter, 1966). Further studies by 
MIDCO. EducatioNal Awsociates (1972) and ‘hoger 
and Andrews (1975) fave found clear \ana consis-. - 
. tent evidence that ‘benefits, such as fort 
oo. esteem, autonomy frpm adults, and pee 
eo 4 _. interactions, accrue to the..child whose parent. 
. is involved in the day care program as either. . 
-a learner Aiea patel and parews) ora 4 
decision maker (MIDCO) . . ®t 


De ee -.. te Wittes and Radin (1969) found a significant cores 
, 6A ~*~ lation between the Jength of a‘parent's exposure: 

ed SA tition «5 types of learning experiences (lectures. 
B: ti 


eo. 7 WORBUS A vity-focused meetings) and the inten-. . 


.gity of the parent's involvement. In their dis- . 
cussion, Wittes and Radin state that a process. 
_:' Of evolution takes. place during the course of ; 
\ " . low-income, parents! involvement in. their children's ~~ 
“4 -. | fead Start-expdrience, and suggest that initial — 
eee. arene oceees aie hala i eventually should 


“y 


; : ua aes Raa 
give: way to sessions emphas$zing instruction/ 
- discussion. -Heinicke's syne Sig this 
- suggestion (Heinicke and Strassman, 1976). — 


a ! 
' |. .There is a widely held assumption that all. low-inco 
“families need rehabilitation. In:November 1977, however, ._ 

F. Rich’Heber made @ systematic survey of the Milwaukee, 

' Wisconsin neighborhood with the lowest medgen income ‘ang, 

the greatest number off children. (relative To population 

size) identified in séhool as educable mentally, retarfled. 

This survey produced /substantial evidence that this is a mis-~ 
+ conception. Herber!4 data show that the families which pro- 
--'. duced the majority’of these children were a sub-population of 

the larger low-intome group. The mothers.and a majority of —. 

the fathers in these families had.IQ's below 75. Ina dition, 

very few of these families had sought the services provided 

for the retarded by community, social or rehabilitation. | 

= organizations. It is significant for an evaluation of the. 

“ - parent involvement component. to:note that only a subgroup. ~ : 

. 4, Of low-income families are actually “high risk," and that 7 
' there is evidence that parehts who most neeu support to 
a improve. their child ‘rearing skills are’ probably the least 
-, ©. ° likely to“be able to manipulate the social services system = _ 
i. in order to avail themselves of rehahilitation benefits. 


Although little is known about the characteristics ‘of 
parents in the Title XX-day care population, it is known’ 
that approximately four out of five Title XX households are 
headed by a single parent. More than 50 percent of the sae 
household heads work or are in-school. Title XX day caret... wea 
services are available to a broad range of ‘income;cate- 
-gories net just the] very poor. It can be presuméd that a 
majority of #the Title XX parents arg functioniny effec- — 
tively and do not fall into the sub-populatioh which Heber 

- identified as most in need of. remedial-help. One reason . 
‘... . for this presumption is that these families have been able. 
-- """"--to-avadl themselves of..the social services due them, apprpx-. 

imately half have jobs and only a minority are from the 

very lowest income category. For the majority of all . 
) . parents what is needed, and apparently.wanted, is a knowl- 
‘i * +. ‘edge delivery system that is adult focused “and_provides 

parents with information they. can use to enhance their. ... 

child. rearing capabilities. As mentioned earlier 52 pére-- 02 
_: -eent of the ‘parents surveyed by the National Consumer. a ee ee 
igs “A Study (Unco, 1975) wanted to learn more effective ways © 
bane \ ¥-6fraising children. ' a are | 
eR ; ; y,. : ae 
TTI aos Nee, 
ae at he we - oe _ 1 
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- a7 eo 
- j i 
. “We' must emerge’ from the past narrow compensa? ; ‘ 
' tory focus and predicate the need for parent -’ * \ es 
education, not on parental deficits, but on i 
a creating: an organized mechanism for disseminat~ | 
| ing new and relevant knowledge to parents to y 
. enable them to: cope with ab a algae and com= 
. plexities of raising childrén in a rapidly chana- 


ing technologigal sqgciety. Thus many. parents, 
-irrespective of incéme level, educational attain- + 
ment find’ themselves increasingly in need of a 

. childrearing knowledge delivery system." 3/ 


bay. care facilities ,and skilled caregivers may be - = 
_. the base on which to build on@ #idble delivery system me 
en -for this information. In fact, many function in this 
Ped capacity presently. This delivery system might also 
- gerve' as a’ vehicle-for delivering health care information, ~ 


rn It is both practical and popular to use day care - _ 
oa, 3 _ facilities as a vehicle for offering educational workshops | 
--for parents, as well as other less structured methods of 23 
conveying ‘child rearing information to them. oth the 
. Merrill-Palmer Study and the National Day Care Study - 
ion. a reveal that as many as one-half of the parents view the 
wo. @ >.) day care center asa source ef’ valuable child rearing 


ciyutuwantin cy dafoxmation. This receptiveness presents an ideal atmp- : 
one HOTS in “Which. to establish programs dep tsnes to involve 
; | these parents-in-a léaming.yole.... a ee 


f 2 6 oa '" "A second. assumption associatéd with the.policy that. 
Pe 7 proposes that low-income families need rehdbilitationis. 
woe se that’ by “simply 5s Ce ea ae to good caregiving’ ‘prac 
: tices, a qhange will result in their caregiving behavior 
which will benefit their children. | 4 * * 


_, (his assumption, regarding the degree and type of 
‘exposure to positive caregiVing practices necessary to 
_:.: dmprove parenting beHaviors, must be examined from the © 
' perspective. of' each of ‘the two groups of parents mentioned. - 
above: 1) those who are functiofiing in‘a competent fashion 
‘with the major gtress ‘in their’ life being their present. 


ya 


‘37 Mary Robinson, Projéct’ piredtor; Parent Child Develop 
Ben AG, ment Center Replication Expefiment, ACYF, HEW. ° Position 
{oi “> Paper, .“Toward A Strategy for Parent Education," 1977... .«@ 
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ae: dow iano aaron: saa 2° those whe are not functioning — 
‘in a competent fashion and are overwhelmed: hye ‘a number- Of... 
oe. stress factors. in addition to low income... | os ee 
oe é- oy re ae ome Meo eet SEPT E TN te eee see Shab aS BTS 
oa when: bapedrch. and ‘demonstration A OES rama nape WO, 
Child: ‘Development Centers (PCDC), ‘Homestart, etc.--pro- ae 
vided parents: with rigorous training in caregiving skills 
and tutoring. techniques for ie with-their childrén, 
.,@ignificant gains were found’in the social, empttonal, 
and a Cognative development of their children. 


In all ‘three PCDC's . (niemingham, New igetaan and - 
', Houston), yprogyam mothers had developed significantl 
. § enhanced ways of interacting ‘with their 
a: . @nd of the program (c 
' participated in the PCDC experiments were more accepting 
of their children, more sensitive to their social, emo- 

' tional, and intellectual developmental*needs, more *~ 
affectionate, more inclined to praise ‘their children, . ».- 
and. better able to use appropriate control :-techniques. ~ es 

- They also begame more involved with their chiJdren in 
‘ways that. support cognitive growth (e.g., active play, ee 
. asking questions, providing books) ,.used more complex . -. ne 
‘language, and encouraged more verbalization. ‘Training 
- Of parents has also been.shown to result in more skillful’ =‘. 
: use of community agencies to meet family and child needs. | *:., ° 
As a consequence, by 36 months, program children performed °°.” © 


' gignificantly better than non-program (control) chi ce ee rr 
on a large variety of measures, particularly of: intellees a 


tual deyelopment, including increased. cognitive, | ‘Language, »:°~ Oe ee 
‘ concept@al, and abstraction skills. (Joknson et al, cian 
Lassiter et al, _1976;. Blumenthal et al,.1976). - 
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ThesRcnc evaluation. Glas ‘found, AB 3 expadsa ar 3 
the mother were usually “necessary oe eS ie ee ere 
aud: leve Loprient: ‘would be “seen.” Additionally, — 

. d that program effects on mothers ‘and children - 
. often occurred long before the’ qnd of the’ ‘program=-as at cae 
as the end of the.child's first year in. thé program. The - 

children were a year.old at this time. It<was found that 

_the earlier maternal: changes occurred, . the earlier, pesonyer 
and Tonger-lasting were the subsequent child effects. 


a Finally, the results showed that srogram effect OH er 
mothers jand d. children pérsist beyond the end of the Proms". 

gram, to’at Teast 46 months of age (additional results’ a 
for age :60 months pease ‘in’ the ae of 1977 are being © owe 
analyzed, ) ee a | | . o eats 
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(he Pamavkatn<, consistency of: results. across all oe 
‘PCDC’ sites was striking. While €ach, PCDC ‘shared ‘a common 
; oe set. of eneral ‘goals and. assumptions, each’ had also: devel- 

et sO se ped ‘very individual methods ‘of program. implementation. 
ee . .*, The populations served also varied: © low“income Mexican- 

") s°* American families.in Houston,. inner-city Black ‘familias. 

‘in’ New Orleansg. and a biracial, low-income Bback and. 
White population in Birmingham. The average per Capita . 
‘inicome across all three sites was "$963; average grade com- 


eae os pleted acrogs all three sites was 10th. - Perhaps. more strik- 
ce ing than any of the statistical results was the ‘enthusiasm. 
. /. ° +  witth which thebe low-incoie ‘mothers participated in the . 
| PCDC programs, the mother§"! intense committment to: their oy 
‘children, and their “willingness to spené several. years ee 


Odo: , devetoping skills’ to. enhance their oo s development. . 


Wy Sears a op eT should’ be noted that ‘the eutonsive training of 
. . these mothers was possible because they, unlike the pes 
Ke. © , majority of Title XX mothers, did not work. ‘The PCDG - 


a . , mothers were carefully screened to eliminate those fe) 
- s “had so many personal problems that they probably wou d ov 
; not have beeh able to benefit from the. train‘ "ig program. 
In addition, much social service support was given to . 
a these parents. For example, food stamps, improved housing, © 
; ae 7 ete. were found for those who were’ eligible. tt is ques- — 
. ‘tionhable, however, whether training efforts less extensive 
. than those of ‘the PCDC experiments would have been equally 
° 4 effective for severely Stressed Title XX families, muth 
~ less for the.kigh-risk sub-group identified by Heber. For 
- “\those Title XX familjeg who ,are functioning effectively, 
and are already alert to- thein child's needs exposure 
_ to’ workshops and observation of their children’ in, the 
care setting,’ as well ds conmunication with the caregiver, . 
.. will probably be, all, that is needed and desired. 3 
4 "  “. Reviews of the parent training research literature 4 
by Mary Robinson «(1977) who is the director of the Parent 
— : - Child Development: Center programs in. HEW, and by Hess and ° 
y 4. °° Goedson (1976).reveal that, those programs which have been. 
Z, ee ieee rigorously: evaluated and which proved most effective repre- — 
| ' gent the most rigorous and carefully structured of -the ae 
parent education efforts. In addition they are the most. ° 
- intensive... Of thesé- ‘programs, those that actuably ran~ 
‘domly jassigned subjects to experimental “and: controMgroups . 


_ *. tended to have more modest outcomes than thosé which used 
- ° Jebs rigoroys. assignment procedures and thuse may have’: 
. , allowed’ Belf-selection factors to distort results. . 
‘ Therefore an intensive intervention effort rete to , , 


_ be needed * oe alter oe behaviors.* 
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There are, to: be sure, some child development pro- ' 


: , grams which have less intensive parent, training ‘cotiponents 


4 
, 


‘but, do show change in parent-child interaction patterns. . 
'-¢ The explanation for this probably rests with the fact . 
a A that. the child initiates a more: sophisticated feedbac 
system and the parent responds. It is the child who has 
had the benefit of the more intensive intervention and ao 
shows significiant behavioral changes. ‘The ‘parents have. - 
,.. been sensitized enough by the limited exposure to their 
_. ‘children's program so that they view the child differentl 
‘and.respond to cues provided by the child, especially | 
those related to. increased verbalization (Heber and 


r Gorber ay : 
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_. Parents as-Decision Makers | .. 
. The effects of parent participation in decision 
making roles can only be .extrapolated from research in-~ 
directly related to day care. AS a general matter, low- 

_ income parents who pdrticipate in decision making functions 
shave been found to‘have 4 greater sense of svif-esteem, 
greater feelings of being successful and skilled, to par-: 

_ ticipate in higher levels of ‘activity. in community affairs, 
_- and to have a higher achievement orientation than parents | 
with less or no participation in’decision making. The | 
studies on‘which these findings are based, however, made 
no attempt to-determine jf parents exhibited these charac- . 

teristics prior to their participation in these decision .. 

.® making functions. Thus, it isnot possible to attribute 

" the observed effects unequivocably to the parents! deci- 
sion making role. High levels of parent involvement. in - 
‘decision makjng\ in Head Start. programs, however, have : 
been associated with. chagges in other community institu- . 
_- tions. |. . 7 2 
bs . & Se Se ee : 4 
_ | IMPLICATIONS: FOR,REGULATION = * yy TS 
‘The 1968 FIDCR delineated three major types of par- © 
ent involvement~-participatory, decision making, and 
Y oy “advisory. In light of the generally low levels of parent 
_ participation that have been reported in day care, it 
would seem ‘important to examine how opportunities’ for’, 

..parent involvement. can be altered and/or expanded to 

allow more frequent and meaningful contact between par- ™.’ 

ents and caregivers.’ One integral element to ‘consider 
ts er’ — 
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"isthe idmited amount’ of ‘timegTitle xX patents can devote 


to their children's day ‘care programs. 


Mey 


are ‘s : 


,. gest, however, that an increa¥e in comflunication may not. 


oo by itself enhance .the well-being:.of the child. The 
‘ - Merrill-Palmer institute Study of. Parent-Caregiver — 


ae ment between parents and center day Gare provider a's. to 

es preferable child rearing béhavior eyen where communica- 

~~ _,tion was frequent. Wattenberg (1976)... found that ‘relation- 
ff ships between mahy parents ,and family “day care providers» 


Y are fraught with tension. / us, resolving whe differ~ 

7 . .' ences that parents and cakegivers may have,with regard 
oy. a8 ‘to ‘child rearing attitudes “and behavior may’ require © 

“3 efforts beyond simply incredéing the frequency.,of com- 
munication. ° Mo8t day care experts. believe that staff 

training is needed to Facilitate communication. Lt is 

clear that more research is-required to identify other: 


barriers to. communication and ‘to show how they can best , | 


- 


be removed.: a , - 4%: 4 
In addition, the question must be asked, how im-. 
' portant is it for these”differences in values, atti- 


a particular combination .of values, a 
yiving styles which is the most: benefi 
opment of, children’ and therefore should be prescribed? 


tudes and child rearing: styles to he ccitndee Is there 
£ 


e 
¢ 


> _Current practitioner literatuse and.theoretical arguments 
suggest .that it, is undesirable for parents to put signifi- 


. 


‘tnteraction in.Centers (Powell, 1977) found Little agree-" 


a 


itudes apd care-_ 
al to €he devel- — 


relationship appoars to coincide with presently popular. 


‘ - notions of "parant-carey dvor partnership" and. "day care 


5 as a family gupport system. "”. 


“ke 


‘ From a child development perspective, there is pree- : 
he ently. no research dealing directly with the question of how 
ge © # important “it is to:.achieve uniform child rearing methods.’ 


‘Communication is something parents, caregivers, and” 
center. directors all.want to,,see increased. The data sug- 


r 


cant yocial distance between themselves and their children's, 
care programs;. conversely an interdependent relationship © 
/ + | - between parents and child care programs is the most con~. 
ducive to child. functioning. ‘Clearly the interdependent — 


Oe 


oa _ $tudieg are needed to \determine the feffect parent~caregiver 


relationg have on a child's social experience ‘in dealing 
‘with hone-center transitions and possible discontinuities. 


7 ; -The socia] worlds of*-many day care children are fragmented — 


‘and discontinuous. Yet-whether the child perceives and 
experiences the world in thege terms is.not known. . It is 
ni | a. — os : ; 
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mee: aiennitten axieting research av idenae: howra ‘ @igcon- 
nected family-day care facility relationship affects a a 
ohild's behavior and development, as compared with, a more ara 
_ cohesive relationship. What is the influence of system 7 a 
inconsistencies ‘on children when considering age differ-- 
‘ ences and degkaes of discontinuity? The theoretical 
argument that socialization processes: are improved: when 
“theré is close coordination ‘and co unication between 
‘socialization pgecece is ‘in need empirical. investi 


a gation, © 5 
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yt oa 


Meyers, "1973), parents’ were asked why they were not more 
nvolved in day care. Forty percent of the mothers who 
- “said they wishéd to particjpate also said that no oppor- 
‘ tunity to do, so had heen offered’them. The rest’ indicated’ . 
they. had no time for further participation. (kn this 
“study, maternal employment, status did not predict the 
‘level of participatiorm in day care.) It remains to be 
considered how much effort should be. required of facili- ‘ 
ties to involve ‘these parents and whether or not Title xXx ~° 
funds should be used for this punpere: 7 . os 


C - Ina ‘study of dag: care families in Pennsylvania’ 
( 


Consideration. also should be given.to ornare dinate 
sions of the participatory role.. The present FIDCR, for 
wo ie do not include any. references ‘parents as 

learnefs. Yet much of the ‘rescarch’ indicates bhat parent. 
learning promotes better parent-child interactions and: 
significant social, emotional, and cognitive child devel-. — 
* opmefft gains. Further, approximately half of the par- 
ents interviewed .in a.national probability survey (Unco, ,; 

- 1975) indicated they wanted information about how to ~ 
raise their children. .A large number of parents from all 
income groups take ,advantage of parent training oppor-.. 
tunities when they are offered. -This would indigate the. 
‘government should encourage the use of day care montes 
£or this service... . : 

The. issue of parent involvement in cueiaes ‘making is 
difficult to resolve. To ‘mandate a policy making role for 
parents | ‘and to specify that a certain percentage of par- 

ents ‘must be involved in-facilities of a’ certain size, - 
as is now required in the FIDCR, could impose a heavy. 
burden on facilities where parents. are reluctant to he- 
 ¢gome involved in. sufficient nmbers. On the other hand} °°... > 
: administrative staffs in many |\facilities may xyesist parent 
‘involvementtin making facility policy unless the door is‘‘ 


ge re ee a ere 


e 
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opened by regulation to allow.participation by those parents .* | 
. who -want to become involved in the policy of their children's , _ o 
-. |. day’care facility. = -— a. ; 
| ae 1 eo Fg ' 3 a oe . aa ; ne ; v 2 a : 
’  . _In-*+ight. of. the generally low levels of parent par-: 
‘ticipation that have. been repqrted .in day care,’ it will 
_ be important to consider how tke opportunities for par- 
, ent involvement: can be altered arfd/or expanded to allow a 
more~fréquent and meaningful contact. between parents ‘and ‘ 
a es ~\ the caregivers directly involved with their children in. 
= day.care programs. oe . OO ‘ 
a The concept of “parent involvement" in child care 
-* programs'needs greater specificity than the current . 
| literature and public de ae epee pir of . 
‘the recent attention giv n.to ‘the relationship between © 
parents and child care programs ‘conceptualizes’ the : 
parental role either-at a political level, having con- ~ ts 4 
. cetn for parents in program decision-making capacgitiés, : 7 
Or at an educational level, where a programmatic aim is > ee 
=e 5 to alter parents'’ behaviors and/or attitudes toward their . 
} child.: Yet if the day-to-day relations betwscn parents | 
- * and child care programs are at all important, then .poli- 
cles and practices must broaden present conceptualizations 
of parent~caregiver relations and transcend vague and’ se, 
general statements about the involvement of parents in = ~  — |* 
child “gare programs. —~ Ae, xe i 7 
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be The siticetaie for this tectwiiedl paper is, 
.. presented in two sectfons. Any reference not found in 
. the. first section can be found in the eenond section. 


- The first section’was. Sas as part ‘ofthe 
report. “The Appropriateness of, tthe Federal Interagency 
Day Care Requirements - ea which was Lrepen ted to Congress 


in 1978. 2 a : : : : ; : ra 


The second ‘seteiGi was developed by Mathematica Ine, 
--. a@& part of the analytical work tHey did to assist ,the . 
° Assistant Secretary's Office of Planning. and Evaluation dn ' 
sale sais the "Appropriateness Report". 


"ed “Together, these two: bibliographies sopatitiies one of 
‘the most complete ‘sets of references on the oes ect of eae 
‘development ace to day care’ ie. 
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ae 2s ~ ae ars 2 ete fe on. fe 
_ + | NOTE:' The scholarly papers commissioned for ‘the PIDCR, © > 7 
__ + "Appropriateness. Report are cited herein as "Concept pa fee. ae Ss 
a Bibliographic data on all of these pa ers is essentially: identical: _ a ne 
_- , . they were published-by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and et = 
de * Welfare, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation,’ — md 
, in@ashington, D.C. 20201, in 1976 or 1977. copies and summaries can ° 0 
\.. .-. be ordered through tie’ Educational ‘Resources Information Center (ERIC), =e - ‘| 
'. ” National Ipstitute. of Eduqation, Washington, D.c."20208, and the 8 =O 
- “National Technical Information Service (NTIS), Department of Commerce, 8. 

_ §285 Port Royal. Road, Springfield, VA. 22161. ~" ee a a 


' +. Abt Associates, Inc. National Day Care study, Draft Report. Prepared 
of fOr the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; - 4G a 
i. oe Be - OfFice of Human Development Services; Administration for. Children, ' \. 
oe Youth, and Families; under Contract No. HEW-105-74-1100.- a 
“+ NS Cambridges- Abt Associates) Tnc.; 1977 2, - 
ee . *National Day Care Study, “2st-Effects. Study, 
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raft Report. 1977.° : 
eee. . ee ee National Day Care Study, Infant Day Care “. 
| |" Study, Draft Rebort. ls ae aan ares iy 
aon oe oe . National Day Care Study, Supply Study, =, 
 .  ————“Deaft Report. 1977. ar a a ae : . 
-. Ainsworth, M. D. "Maternal Behavior and Infant Initiative.": Paper | Pa 
ee . - ‘preserited at symposium on maternal behavior in animals, organized, 
. ee -:_ Jby the ‘International Union of Bidlogical Sciences. London, 
° | July 26-27, 1969a..- | ae ae nS ae ee : | 
Ainsworth, M. D. S. "Object Relations, Dependency, and Attachment." - * 2 a 
- Child Developme nt 40° (1969) 3969-1026. (1969b) . a ES _ 
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| pinsworth, Mary D.~ “Parent ild Development Centers." Paper presented sa 
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NCYF ; 
“ Administration for Children, Youth, - and Famil ies, an agency 
within the Office of Hunan Development Services, HikW. 


—_~ 
—— 


! . 

ca ADMINISTERING AGENCY 

: Whe agency that receives Federal funds under Titles XX (Social 
Services), IV-A, IV-B (Child Welfare Services), and IV-A (WIN) 

for day care services and that has ultimate responsibility for 

_ the conduct of the day ¢are services program. © The administering 

| . agency imy be the State Title xX public stcial service agency 

| or the child Welfare Services (Title 1-8) sere, if separate - 

he from the Title XX agency. ‘The term "administering agency" may 
also refer, in some States, to the local public agencies author— 

ized by law to administer the social services programs. 


I 
| : 
| 
| a | 
} ABDC WORK EXPENSE DISROGARD os 
The deduction of certain ‘work expenses, such as the cost of 
day caré services, in the computation of a person's incame for 
[ a) . the purpose of determining AFDC benefits. a ; 
| AGE OF ENTRY a are ae 

: ‘ , iN 

Age at which a child enters a day care p ale - - 


| AGE MIX |. | : | 
" ‘The age canposition of a‘group of children in a day care setting. 


| ALD ‘TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHLLDREN (AFDC) PROGRAM 
: 4 : 
P A Fedéral financial assistance program, authorized under Title IV-A 
otf the Social Security, Act. The AFDC progran provides money to 


INthis Glodsary defines terms as they have been used in day care 
h or as they are commonly understood by the Departinent 
ia o 4 & 


researc 
o£ Health Education and Welfare. 
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vse. aya 
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, 7 : : . Siok : ” 
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e? States, ach pnvide sanvions and distribut cash assistance: 
; - to eligible needy families with dependent ch: ldren, to cover | @ fs Sh 
colts Of food, shelter, clothing, and other items. Whenkhe ee 
- . income of ‘arod recipients’ i calculated rder to determine i (ais (sC(‘ (S 
benefits, :the cost of certain work-rela xpenses , panera we Pe eae 
ae gare way | be deducted: See AFDC: york: Expense Disrege i maar a 


oi 3° 3 A person who prow taegia rect care to. children in a Pp care 
setting. Caregivers include teachers and aides in 
center classcocmay: fain ly Sey’ care providers, and ai esp ard - 


CASP o 
ae ‘See Comprehensive Anty 
CDA 2 


o Se@"Child Davell 


. ie | 
| gee puinhcienies aii ete 4 
a is . ee ee oe ip. ee wee 


etaa See Code a Federal segulatone ar a mo 


7 vedeval § ram; wéniniotensa’ ii the Department of Agriculture, ‘ 
to assiat States, through grants amd other means, to initiate, 2, 
‘maintain, Or nonprofit food service programs for children . 
in facilities p men 2 childcare, including day care oeOtenee te 8 
family day, c care’ 1, and Head Start centers. |. ¢ oe ee 
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«°° @HILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIAGE (CDA) Spe. Say 
~. "s a’person who has earned'the early childhood fducation/child 
-., °° * development credential awarded by the Child Development Associate ° 
“<""." Gohgortium. The CDA credential, is a professional award that @ - 
aig, + 2 Gertifies that a "person is able to meet the specifidtneeds of ©... 
, a a group of children aged 3 to 5 in a child: development setting . | 
ae _’ ‘by nurturing "fhe children's ‘physical;social, emotional, and 
intellectual growth, bv establishing and. maintaining a proper 
'_: Childcare env ent, and by prandting good relations between... 
_., parents and..the Child development centers" ae 
. CHILD-STAFF RATIO: =. a. a — 
In a day care setting, the ratio of the number of children inva 
.° .{ <gtoup to the number: of caregivers assigned to the group. A 
_.Wigh child-staff ratio (for example, 20:1), means that there 
are many children per caregiver. in a group. A low child-staff | 
"ratio (5:1) means that there are relatively few, children per. 
caregiver’sin'a grow. . Sao | ee 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES “(CWS) . 


Public social services that supplement or substitute for parental. 
‘ care and Supervision in order to prevent or retiedy hayn to children 
_ and to protect and prombte thé welfare’ of children. Child Welfare 
“eServices aré. authorized under Title IV-B of the Social Security: 
a Act. Among the services States provide under the. program are = 
foster care, prétective services, health-related services, family . — 
». counseling, homemaker services; child day care services, ‘and = 
emergency shelter services. Any child’ is eligible for services " 
oreg of the social or economic status of the child or 
» fami Ye. ; . a: . a eee ¢ ; 


CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS (CFR) © ro 


-Qodi fication ‘of the current general. and permanent regulations | . 
- ‘of: ‘the various ‘l'ederal agencies. ; The’ Federal Interagency Day 
Care Requirements are’ contained in part 71, subtitle A, of fitle . 
, . 45 (Public Welfare) of the Gode ef Federal Regulations. ~ i 
OS  QOMPLIANE Sa : | 
- Conformity t regulations; behaving or operating in accordance a ones | 
, With regulations. 2 fo (>) ne oe 
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Glossary - 


COMPONEN:, DAY CARE an .. 
A major aspect or element of a day care services program; for exan- 

, ple, a parent involvement component would camprise all the activities 
through which parents may be involved in the provision of day caré. 


a 


. ' COMPREHENSIVE ANNUAL, SERVICES PROGRAM PLAN (CASP) _ os 


a 


‘ ; The State's annua! services plan required under Section 2004 of the 
; . . Social Security Act. 
COMPREHENSIVE, EDUCATION AND ‘TRAINING ACT OF 1973 (CELA) oe 
* _Federal legislation authorizing funds to State and local governwents i. 
— to provide job ‘training and employment opportunities for econouically” 
re disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed persons and to assure 
a : that training and other services lead to maximum employment opportuni- 
“ties. Day care services are offered as a support service to partici- ©. 
- + pants in CETA programs. ‘CETA workers may He employed by nonprofit day at 
, . care providers and’may participate in on-the~job training at for-profit 
facilities.. ~ = % . -* oss . a 


.COMPREHENS IVENESS ~ e 4 a 


ek tthe Breadth of coverage of day care standards, that is, the extent to.) 
. | which a set of stahdards contains different canponents of care. 9 

.. CONRTNUITY OF CARE | 2G. van, 

fhe stability abe careyiving situation and the consistency and 28, de 
balance of care ween the home and the day care facility. = 8 =. 2 


_-. ,An element of day*care services | is essential to the well-being 
oo... ' * * of the child while in the day care setting. A noncore canponent is 
© 4 _ + .. an clement. of day ‘care services that affects the total well-being 
7 of the child, but:is not essential to his or her imnediate woll-be ing 
in the-day care setting. =. 2 ae = 3 


Wo gk a 


_ GURRICULUM. - a ak ek + “& 
: : at ied oy . 8 . ' . a : ; 7 
ae = : ee. Moke, aN planned set of activities and materials carricd out. with a qroup 
Nee we) Of chiddren tn acuday care setting, designed to achieves certain gous +. 
ee © sige ‘for children in care, Such as age-appropriate social, emotional, — 
x physical, and cognitive growth. e. e ; 
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oe See Child-'y . 
‘alle, ee i 
. Care =peavided to} a ‘child. ingide or outside the Child’ r} yh , by a- 
are or persons other he a inditber of the child's diate = 
Hebel game port 4 offa ‘24-hour day. Day care is usually ~ 
with. children. parents work or carry out other pro- 

a8 ‘ However». components of day care; particularly Eo. 

children 3 to "5 tyears of age, may have chatacter istics: Adentical © 

us ‘preschool. or nasery school grams. 


at : 


ee | ue “pay CARE ALL-DAY OR FULL-DAY i - oy 
ate . Day care provided for more than Co hours: in 1 1 aay. - 
_ DAY CARE, FULL-TIME oe 


. ‘ , = ‘chre ‘peow died for 30 hours or more per week’ if periods of less * 
"than 24 hours per day. The HEWAAPS FIDCR Monitoring Guide 
“.. .” @efines' full-time care as,care provided for 32 hours of more . 
r - per week in periods of Jess than 24 hours per day} ae 
oe ax ¢ CARE, PART-TIME ru ” | Pa. 
2 a Care provided eer) ‘less than 30: hour's per week in eapiala! ‘of less’ 
* . , than 24 hours per day. “The HEW/APS FIDCR Monitoring Guide® — 
ee ae ee defines part-time care as caré provided for. less than. 32 hours’ 
i TT “.—% week: in i a ge less. than 24 hours: per aay. 


"fh 


Pes CARE ate” = ; - ff F < ve 


A perso who. assists a lead or primary. caregiver, in “the direct care — 
= of: chi idan _ a day care oe , i . = 
. a ae ¥ % ee . 1 oe 
wh ee "CARE came “= e & ow a 9h ae 
‘ - . 7 . | ~ . 7 ig : . i" a . . 

Nn facility in ney care is eran pare of a-24+hour day tor a. 

cs jane OL LS or wore children. ‘The HEW/ALS MIDCR Monitoring ‘Guide 
"ge he ines a day care. center as a licenséd facility ‘in which care is 
oa -: ided: t of the day for a group OF 12. or ire ai ae a 


ae < 
gt ee \ - pay CARE FACILITY 


he place ahace day care ‘is seeeal to » i iacen (e. Ge, a family 
day. care hae, a group y care aia or a day. care penter)< 


eho 
a : ; 
4 ¢ ; : : . 
no ‘ : : = ‘ ‘ : : : ~ * * 
‘ . ‘i ns fo Caer ue : i \ ; 
‘ bor a : : a fog * . \ 
: be = . ae : a 


he 24a 


a An. individual, organization, or corporation that provides day care _ 
x ‘services for hildren. | ae ere . Be 
: A component of day care. services~that comprises the program acti- : : 
' " vities, materials, and staff qualifications necessary to‘support. ; ‘. ae 
-- the cognitive, social, emotional,-and physical development oN a 
a 4 iets in care. .This canponent is not now regulated by the” * 
a sderal. Interagency Day Care Requirements. a Ga ee 
a) ‘ a gee Wg : : hus ah G . ie Bae #3 ae 7 . . a . ‘ 
EARLY. PERIODIC “SGHEENING, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT PROGRAM (BPSDE) 
-" (Ain element of the Medicaid program (authorized under ‘Title XIX-' _ 
_-.. ‘of the Social Security Act) that provides early screening and | — 
"4 .. periodic diagnostic and testing services to children of AFDC /- 
Doe recipients and other needy children for: the purpose of detecti 
‘' =. potentially’ crippling or disabling physical or mental health — 


“\ BLIGIBILYTY FOR JTITLE XX SOCIAL SERVICES 


a Haran -eligible for social services, ‘suchas day care, provided = 
Oe under Title XX of the Social Security. Act-aret "recipients of AFDC . 
gat se kG or'S mental. Security Income (SSI) programs, and, at State op= 
“eae” iy ‘tion, other persons who meet State and Federal incane limitations..”, 
ao) States.may set income eligibility limits that do not exceed 115. 
i. Gt. pergent of the State median. income for a family of four, adjusted: — 
oy = for family size. Any individual ig eligible to receive the follow- 
aes ee ing services. provided under Title xX without regard to.incomes = 
Pog hee < ‘family planning, infomnation and referral, and any ‘serviceirected oo 
ne a at the goal of preventing or remedying neglect, abuse, or exploita- ye 
°° \tion of children or adults unable. to protect their own interests... _ 
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MECHANISM | 
te, or local. governments. take action. a 8 


cess by which Federal, .S 
Le ae to. 1 observance of regulations. — 2s 
| - . : bay care’ ov ideal Lo a whi ld in the hous of another lomily or : ee ts 
Sg. individual. > ek os ok 8 e . ee Mi 
= _ : : ; , . : i. 2 ‘ , / 
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eo oy Fy pare boc. ee oe a My 
Uae a ine ae, 7 me . iy 
“as ae 7 a ae ts wag? 4 ~~ Hs d i 
a : ., ‘ : a : é. P 4 _ a “ ay a ‘9 7 = . a 7 . * : 
vaAILy. DAY. CARE | OME, 


ake private’ family hothe in which obitdren receive day care ain : 
ao . dine part of a 24-hour day, | The HEW/APS RIDCR Monitoring Guide 
“o, Yo. (' 2 defines. a family day care hone as’ a licensed pr approved private » 
7 a femily home’ in which children receive care, protection, and: guide | 
__’, ance during a part-of the 24-hour day. A: family day car@ hone. = - 
. My serve no more than a- total of six children (ayes 3 through 
a rn -  $4)©=ng, ior’: than Five. when the age range is: infancy through. 
ep A, Ge in@fuding tlie Laniiy daycare ingther's.own children. Public 
oo  h- Law 94-401 (1976), provides that States, in canput.ing. the number wie 
“-..* gf ehildren in-a family day care have, need count only the ehil- ee 
aa ae dren. of the Opera ca the hane’ who, are under. age Gs 6 ; 


7 PRDERAL INTERAGENCY DAY cae REQUIREMENTS (erner) - ue 


| Federal veyulations, issued’ in September | 1968, that secu r= 
«quirements that must be met in “the provision of day care Funded 
..under’ Gertain Federal programns.. In’ 1968, the FINCR applied to’ 
day care under: ‘Title IV-A and IV-B of the Social Security Act; 
‘Mitle I, Title BF, Title II-B, and Title V of the Economic Oppor= 
‘tunity Act; the Manpower Development and Training Act;’ and, at ue ; 
State option, ufider Title I of the Elementary and crea 
Education Act. (Many: Of : ‘these programs no lenger exist. ) 


ao othe. Social ‘Services Amendnents of 1974 : (Public Law 93-647) ‘lei <2 
‘established Title 'XX-of the Social Security:Act, incorporated’ “%."  ” 
a modified form of the FIDCR into Title XxX.as a purchasing ae 
requirement for day care funded under ahtle XX, ute. TV-A: (WIN) ' 
and ‘Title. IW-B programs. - be 


he FIDCR are oryahized ‘snoseding to nine dane es or Goa crenias 
- 4 2 a of day care’ services, at follows: Nay. Care Fagilitics (including 
_ types of facilities; grouping of children and fhild-staft ration; . a 
- -.and licensing or approval ‘of facilities); Env romiental “Standards <- 
(location of day care facilitiesp safety and ‘sanitation; suitabil- - 
ity of facilities);. Bducational Services (educational Opportani t fee , 
activities, and tiaterials, supervision by a prprintow of rienced’ =. 
, Staff member); Social Services (coordinated prpvis gocial =, i 
services, ‘coungeling and guidance td parerits, ‘assessment of child's . — 


oe ¥ a 2 adjustment in day care program); Health and Nutrition Services; . 
lowe -. 4. ,fraining of Staff; Parent aaolyen tt? Administration and: rdi- .. 
ee ee “natdong ‘and, Evaluation. | | p Ee eae 
“4 : wo es . i 

ty ! 
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PEE SCHEDULE * S 


The rates charged by a day’ care provider to purchasers in full or 
partial compensation for services rendered. A fee schedule that. 
1 variess-based on family income,, f, y size, or age of the child 
in care—ts used by many prowi A sliding fee schedule may 
be required of providers wi; e“thildren supported under 
__Federal social services programs. Thtle XX requires that States 
impose fees reasonably relatéd to incatle for servicés furnished ~~~ 
- to persons with incomes over 80 percent of the State's median in- 
come. States may impose fees for recipients and persons with . 
‘incomes below the 80—percerit level. In cases in which sliding 
fees are used, the social services agency in effect shares ‘part of 
. the cost of care with the child's family. 


Ha ee mae ne ee ere 
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FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPATION (FFP) 


A designatiqn indicating that sdme or all of a facility's funds are . 
Federal. Non-HFP care is purchased entirely with private funds. 
Most FFP facilities are required to meet the .FIDCR; if they fail to. ve 
do so, the Government is obligated to withhold reimbursement to the =~ 

- State for care purchased during the period when they were not in < & 

7 camp] iance. > ae ; es . . 4€ - - : Le 

pep DAYCARE FACILITY 
facilities that = 

(win) : 
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‘In this report, the term FFP facilities refers to 
| vA receive funding under Title ‘xX, IV~A (Social Services), IV7A. 
Or IV-B programs... #3 rn er 


FIDCR . . 7 . . . = oot a ws : - : ie ne . ee ‘ ar . : 
. ‘See Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements. a ee 
i % . ; . : . ; zs . : . 7 . . a \ ., a = =  ° 7 ey 


(| BOLLOWTHROUGH | te, a ee eae 


- ‘A Federal program, administered by the Office of-Rducation of fie ee 
- .' Pepartinent of Health, -Bducation, and Welfare,’that’offers specific’ . ici 
. ‘programs of instruction, health, Aytrition, and related. services * 

F ~~ that aid dn the continhed developmeht of elementary school childxen  .- 
a ‘from low-income familiks who participated in lkkad Start and other 
i ..- qualified ‘preschool, prograins « ie ee 2) 
. ee ee he eee a 
a." A term used Ain personnel management to denote the amount oftime,, — 3 
-"% 3" "effort, or cost expended in one full-time ‘positions. “00. Tae 
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‘aria ae 
“| || An extended or vod tied, ‘licensed or approved famidy residence -in ~ oes 


which family-like | care. is- provided, usually’, a auc children, 
pnd naval by for : ci to 12. eee — 


an san 
“ ‘ 


e . a ‘ bana . : qi 


“he. nugber. af chtidren “in lay care oe cinswcona or: later, or. 


a ~-.in a family day gare ‘have oF group day care. homes Maxinura allowable ° a 


= : ig sptantiards. and the Pafleral eeenprey < care a res : 
“pao sre rr ee | 
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| INCOME TAX crannr FOR CHILD CARE EXPENSES 0 


ao 


4 
INFANTS © 
. 


oy 
Are 


».. group sizes for different, forms of care. are specified. by State’ licens~ . 
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a4 -e me oe 
Po tat n ‘ fy" wees 


A vedere! program that provid conpreheniai ve health, Giaation, . oe 
nutrition, social, and other services: primari}y to: econatically | . _ (| 


‘digadvantaged preschool children and. their failies. The program 
. emphasizes the importance of local community control and parent | 


involvenent in the activities ‘of ‘their eatin children. s 


“Me credit against tax due Fr 20° percent : of qualitie’: ‘child care . 
exp ses, up to a maximyn of $2,000 in: expenses . for: one, dependent.’ 


| $4,000 for two or more. \ The: mgximai c credit As; Mom: tor one 


[dependent and $800 far two or mores 


a - ‘ . - ‘ 7 ~ A 7 sd at r - 
eigen’ under 18. emonths: of age. te be é _* . OP ae F 


“Anwonarton AND REFERRAL, ‘SERVICES, DAY. CARE: “_ = 4 a 7 ; 


. IN-HOME, TAY. CARE» 


“eg 


_ Care provided for a 


‘A resource that provides information to individuals: about day! care - 


‘gerviées available in the ‘cammunity. : They ugually pyovide the . 


nanes, addresses, and phone numbers of several day care centers or ° 


.. . family day gare hone§ that woijld be convenient to the hone or’place 
', | Of work of. the. fom y a ines (Travis ~_ ude nas E (1977).° 


“pottion of ‘the a in the chila's heme by’ a. 
nonrelative or by A relative who is not a member of the child's. 
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= In-HOHE Day: — ate 


- Care, Aoyided for a portion of: “the ag in the child's home ” a’ 
--Iponrelative or by a.relative who is rot, a member of .the child's 


: - dnmediate family. 
3 “INSERVICE TRAINING tS . ~~ oe 24s 


_. gebvrelated learning wile lied for caregivers, inaluding advice d r (ae 
“on and criticiam of dally petformance, on-the-job ee and: t | 
| formal or informal, mic experience. — 


~~ * 
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‘LICENSING f ae a . 


Vs e the ‘granting by: ‘a state of a License, or seruigaton to obarate: . al 
_* | a day care facility, . to a provider who has shown evidence of a ae 
compliance with the State's licensing code, licensing standards, a 
or minimum requirements om License. mh 2 @ 
“gpa oe De as es ote e : roo, CY 7 
AS : Sp&vified ‘deandecde in State law that must, be net before a @icense | a 
; J OF permission to operate ig arented by the State. e 


Lo 


“4 cme stntDAROS a, eS a co 


a re er " State-establiahed standards that must be met before verniotal: eS 
ys ".. approval to operate = granted Or before a license a operate.’ | r 
is issued, - | _— 


rar ms 
=e eee r 
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ann pty” wo gant. oe ee, te 
athe — level in a State that eatenente ttle level tale which 
- vit of the <incdnes of households fall. The median incawe for. — a 
a family of four (adjusted for family size) in each State and . a 
_. the District ‘of Columbia is used to determine eligibility of ess 
- individuals for Title XX’ services on! thé ‘basis ot income. » See a 
i pc rod for: ale x aria Services. . a. & Wee 
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the lowest ‘whe per hale permitted ey Federal ae i wees 
ae - governed by the Fair Labor Standards Act. The current soy 
5 | Weg@, $2.65 per: chour, applies to day care center workers and” in~ 
. ", hone: ‘garegivers. ‘It also applies ‘to family: sale care, on when 
a 2 tho Shao as it regarded anon snp loyue. . ee 2 me tA 
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Cag ae moxrsonbia a* @ es A ee @ * | 
~The observance. and i eae of day care programs by a government . 
_ agency: responsible for ‘enforcing nwa: regulations.” | 


_ HaIMEANG GEE, ‘HEW/ARG: FIDCR ay SO 


gM OE Ee he, Publication of the Adninistration for tone Services that pro- . 

te Bs, _ * vides: guidel ines: for use by State agencies in monitoring. out-of- 

» a oe pete n child care: facilities for the purpose of determining whether 
> ot OR not the fies meet Federal and State. standards, OF a 


ane HORATORIA ON FIDCR CHILD-SIAFF. RATIOS , e . o 
ee 


" ‘Congressional amendments to oa XX of the Social urity -Act | 
yo ++, | that suspended or waived the FIDCR pai leretace ratig P uer cer~ 
+ = | 2 . oe ge 
o Public Law 94-120, sec. 3 ‘(Oet. 1975). area FIDCR Title XX =-. 
' ghild-staff ratios for children between the s.of 6, weeks and 
--6 years in day care centers and group day care hones if the: *. 
.. Staffing standards actually being applied (a) complied with. 
"applicable Sfate law, (b) were no lower than ‘corresponding ae 
standards imposed by State law on Sept. 15, 1975, and (c) were , 
a \ no lower than corresponding standards actually being applied = 4 s 
Ss | : ’ in the centers or homes on Sept. 1 975. The suspension. — : 
‘is ee authorized by this. law was in effe October 1975 to oS 
., - Se ats February .1976.- - ae ! \ 


hc 7 re © Public Law 94-401, a. 2 (Sept. 1976) extended ‘this ‘suspenaion .~ 
os ew 4 : of. staffing standards ay. lowed .by Public Law 94-120 to Sept. 30, . 


: 1977. , *. 4h. 
-% = 7 _ 0. Public Law ‘95-171, sec. 1(d) (Hov. 1977) sttanied suspengion | 
" Coot 7S OF the: ee standards to, Sept. 30, 1978. 
ha \ a - ational ‘bay tore study. yy _ 
| Ps, ~ NOKCORE comport re ae ee ee 
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“POVERTY LEVEL 2 eo. > bY 4 
. he’ foweinscne jeyei based on the Social sfcurity Administration's 
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NONPROFIT DAY CARE woe 


ae \ 2 : . = . 
‘fay care’ provided by vhuie's or poke agency or { egenitestion not | 


‘organized for. pets: 


poverty~thresholds , . adjusted annually in accordance with changes in 
the Consumer Pricesindex. ‘Poverty: levels reported by the Bureau 


of the Census, U.S. Department of: COMMATCE »: for radia and estimated, 
figures for 1977 are: — i 


Qne person unde age 65 $2,959 $3,150 
iw oo ee 
Two persons, head .of 


- ‘household | under age 65 . 3, 826 | - . A070 % 

" Three persons 3 4,540. 4,830 
| Four persons” ; - 5,815 3 6,190 : 

| porne piece Vocsiulary est, a. measure of a- child's vocabulary © 

— ‘verbal ekills. . 
~"thiaren aged 3 years or dider and under 6 years c of age. 

‘PRUBEIVICE TRAINING 2? 2 & 2 ak an? | ae 
nreaining a arkt education. somites byt a ‘cacegiver | betes es the 

= gay care Field’. oe - . 

a “PREVREB-EAE UAY CARE ao > | -_—7 et 


oy care supported by parent fees. Pa _ a = : ss 
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| | : PROSMBSIONALISM) yk a ee or ee 
In the National, Day Care Study, professionalism was defined-as~the 

ots kotal years and type‘ of forinal education and child-related. train ee 4 

3 ' -. dng andvgxperience of a caregiver. It is often thought of ina’ .™.. 

ae oD F context related to:the performance capability of a care= . 

a ".. giv as measured by professional standards (e.g., award of the 
to a Child Development Associate credential). - i 

7 paopam stag 


re : 7 \ ng the number, of children enrolled in a day care facility... _ : _ « 
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ae * PROPRIETARY DAY CARE. ; ye ot A 


\ ; a . Le , : 4 _ - . - - ; : 
\. .°* Pay care provided on a for-profit:basis by an individual or busi- - 
_., + - \ Ness concern. he a re aes 
| Preschool ‘Inventory, a test instrument of certain cognitive skills : 
and knowledge of preschool children. The PSI is used to ineasure, 
some aspects of school readiness. — , ; or ee oe 
‘ PURCHASE~OF=SERVICE REQUIREMENTS ee 
) & , gaat ‘ 


- 3 Requirements that specify the coating under which the administer- 

=a _ -« ing agency agrees to purchase services on behalf of Title XxX, Title «= — 
i aes IVRA (Social, Services to Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands), | 

Title IV-A(WHJ), or<Title-IV-B programs. The FIDCR afd related a — 

lidnistrative regulations in parts 200, 226, and 228 of} Title 45 of — 
the Cade of Feder Regulations are the. purchase-of-sefvice require oP a 
qwents for day car rvices funded under ‘the Social Se@urity Act. | i 3 

; . ‘ if : 4 an a € ~ 


- REGISTRATION tt 


2% < a { A process whereby a provider or potential provider sated known to | wt +) 
a - ~ the appropriaté’State Or lecal agency his or her intent ‘to engage ’ 
_ in tamily day care.~ Neyistration may take several forms ani may 
‘ imelude the provider's agrtificatian of meeting apprepriate State 
“standards. Generally, IIPW-does not consider tegistrationeto bey. 
“os oe fommof Licensure. Registration as a. form of Licensure is being 
it “| used on ar aichecvptang with in several States. ; ‘ihe process differ 
of) gemawhat: fran State to State. The tem) registration is sometimes 
fo dS ged to refer toa simple listing of existing family day cate =” | 
i ce ae  houes compiled-by an: information and referral agency (Travis and ~ 


Perreault, 1977)... a Ot 
a ay ; nr Mines , *% os | 
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REGULATIONS <0 . _ ee Ae «a 
o Statement of @ goverment agency of general or particular appli- . 
_ é _ Cability and future effect, designed to implement, interpret, ~ — 
' _« “ og prescribe law or.policy, or describing the prganization, ; 
me procedure, or practice requirements of an agenty.° Federal re- | 
_“gulations bave the force of law and inay ‘include’ sanctions for . 7 
noncompliance. The Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements — ; 
’ are Federal regulations. (coditied in part.71-of Title 45 of the — 
Code of Federal Regulations). They were fleveloped to implenent . 
a congréssional mandate iss¢ed in sec. 107(a) of Public Law,90-222 3.5. . 
that the Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare and the r yo. 
pirector of the Office of Economic Opportunity “coordinate programs / | 
"under their jurisdictions which provide day care; with a view | 
to éstablishing, insofar as possible, a cqmmon set. of program. 
a -- .”. standards and‘ regulations, and mechanisms for coordination at — 
4 " . + the State and“local levejs." | ig a a ae 
-" "Regulations implementing Title xX of the Social Security Act are owl 
-.. “gontained in part 228 of Titld’45.of thé Code of Federal Regula~ =  # 
_ 4. thong. . The day care requirements imposed -by sec. -2002(a)(9)(A) ee 
“ ae "of @itle XX appear in part 228.43 and incorporate by reference . ae. 
at 4 the 1968°FIDCR,. with some modifications,.into the Title xX regula- 


| thong.” = 
. out . oe . 5 » lee ae : a ‘ ae 
er | REIMBORSIMENIS RATES 4 ote fe oe hat ae «e 
LD . wo fe . . | us mM ‘ . . ’ _o* , ‘ 
- 4he- amounts ‘by which a State will reimburse’ a day care provider for = \ _— 
a. > 1S. day gare services purchased under a Federal. program, Reimbursement 
~e _ rateg are set by. the States. ae mer: oe oe 
he . ‘ SANCTIONS 1 : ° F 5 a . 7 : . | | | rr 4 : # . : . ” © ia: 
_ *  Agtions: taken by a*Governitent agency to entorey ‘tdyulat ions Gr to oe en 
a punish ‘violatioh of. then. , Sanctions include. ’(}) prohibition, rere. 0 
". quirement, limitation, or other condition affecting. the freedan of « ae ea 
"a persohy (2) withholding'of funds; (3) iinposition of ‘a penalty or: - . 
fine.-and. (4) charge of reimbursement,’ restitution, or.carpensations ." . 
aa  SCHOQLAAGE ‘CHILDREN ae ee a 4 
Sag ee lo aged 6 years or more and under 14.0035 0S 
\ + a . - . ° = « ‘ . an . ‘ - . - 
| x B-DAY CARE . eee y <4 
aes Wy _ £4 fens ms . : yk tat oh _ i-* 
me oN sre provided to children of school. age before or dfter school. — ' | 
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, 2 _- day care, foster care, homemaker services, health-ralated services, eS 
- and services, to the mehtally retarded and to’ drug as alcohol abusers. . 
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om: STANDARDS : = es a -_ ) i“ — - : . 7 oa 


a fs ip used in several. of ‘its*yenerally accepted meanings: (1)"a,"rule. 


“stanflacd eee deci a Ared. This jis a eee deinen. 
‘dapignation of a fen ered area-t is an: oe econamic 
he social = with, a larg 1 pomueet gs 77: 


fsunvices PROGRAM ea 9 a 


A federal pee me authorized = Title xX ok, the Poon, security ‘Rot, 
enable States to p de social services to public agsistanc 
= sipients and other. low-# ‘persons. The services must be 
to one ofefive: legislative goals: (1) economic self-support 
‘sonal gelf-sufficiency; (3) protection of children and handicapped — 
- adults from abuse, - becroas and exploitation; | May prevention and re- 


~ duction of inappr te institutionalisation;‘and (5). arrangement ‘*: _ 


for: appropriate ise tutionalization, and services when in the best. 
interest Of the individual. ‘Setvicgs offered by most ‘states include. 


Heny, other: services | are. also offered. | 


as 
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See Sijplenental seourity ‘Theane. 


4 oy ». oF (ao ne 
a See Child-stafé Ratio. 2 yh 7 ; ee a ' 
STAFF ‘TURNOVER RAVE et Lo : } oe a 


- ‘the percentage of caregivers. terminating gnployinant at a facility’ 
over @ given period of tine... lor ‘example ,* ina day care center ein 
ploying ‘@ total. of Aive caregivers during a given year,. the annual 
staff oh rat@™or thAt year would be 40 percent. if two care~ 
givers: terminated enlomett eae the yeas - 
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«tell : . 
The word “standards” has sieniteer teibie in this report) the term’ I 


or principle. used as.a basis for: judginent";~ (2) “an-average or ~ 
normal requirement, quality, quantity, level, grade, etc."; or (3) 
"a model, goal, or..example to be followed" FRanagn House apie sonney 

1966 cited. in Moran, - 1977) - = ie ‘ 
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' Glossary 


‘STANDARDS (continued) , : 
The Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements are Federal funding 
standards, containing specific requirements to be met as a condi- 
‘tion of Federal funding or purchase of day care services. State 
licensing codes contain day care standards that specify the condi; 
tions that must be met before a license or -permission to operate 
is-dranted. ‘Funding standards and licensing standards can be en- 
“> "p> -——“forged by the responsible Government. agency- through. a.variety of . 
sanctions: withholding of withdrawal of Federal money, in the case 
_of the FIDCR; and denial, suspension, or revocation of a: license, 
in the case of State licensing standards. The Child Development 
Associate Consortium has established professional standards of 
competent child care, by which applicants for the CDA credential 
aS are judged. < ‘ : 


~ 


Goal standards embody iBone or present models of day care program 
perfomance. Goal standards are not legal requirements and are 
not designed to be enforced. , — 


STATE @LAN | | . 7 - 


A permanent administrative plan, in which the State designates 
-the administering agency for ‘Title XX services and pledges itself 
to meet the campliance requirements of section 2003 of the Social - 
Security: Act. og rr on 


GUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) PROGRAM © S77 Mic g 


7 oe persons aged 65 and over or who are blind or disabled.-StateS5” = er 
een oe are required to provide at least three sexvices for SSI recipients ; 
' as part of their Title XX program. Ze - . 


Federal program that provides supplemental income to indigent oe a 


2 ae A \ 1* 
EPL Iv-a,’ SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 


y 


, See Aid to Families with. Dependent Children 
. Disregard, | 2 eT mg 


and AEC Work Expense 


“ETL IV-B, SOGIAL SRCURTHY. AcE. / 
_ See Child Welfare Services. 
"ILE XX, SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, 


- See Social Services‘ Program. si 
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"TODDLERS". 


: fee 


“chilaren aged 18 8 mots or more and er 36‘months. 


na duapension of the application « of the. Federal Tikeragensy Day Care’ 
Requirements ny F HEW, ‘as allowed by 5 FIDCR under. cota condi- 
tions. ‘ ‘ : Le : ‘ t : : 

This teria ay also refer: to the aceation of the PIDCR allowed iy 

~ Public Law 94-401 (1976), which provides that States may waive == 
staffing: standards otherwise applicable today care centers or group 
day care -hanés' in which. not more. than 20 percent of the ‘children - 

in care (or, in'a center, not more than five children’ in the center,’ - . 
whichever ‘is less) are children whose care'was nal paid for under... | 
. Title XK, if the facilities met a aia van 5 ass standards. ° . 


4 —- bX ; oP Ts # 7 _ i_ 


Weal: Intel Ligende: ‘Seale | for children. Test ‘instrument, segs 
- from the Weschler-Rellevue scale, that measures the intelligence. 

of children. with regard to, performante. under: aiven conditions, not... 
"native “ability.” - . a oe 


, “WORK. INCHRETIVE, PROGR (A): a + er es oe he 


| A Federal progran: designed to help eaeipien ts of AFDC become: self- ol 
a ‘supporting by providing training, jab place ra and employment 4... 
r opportunities, and related services. ~ The WIN program is authorized = : 
” “under Title IV-C of the Social Security Act. Supportive services _ ta es 
. for WIN participants, authorized. under Title IV-A. of the Social. __—- 
serpin Pee include day, care > services. Ps 


* a : oe : 3 | 
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| "chitaren aged 8 mronths Or. more ee paer 36 months, 
WAVER no a . .— nn. 


2 Subemien of the Eorietion of the redersl inkevasency Day Care — 
Be .” Requirements: by HEW, as allowed by the’ FIDCR under certain. condin: . 
- cs tions. 2 is . 3 
Abie terin may also eater to the ampauion of ea "FIDCR ‘allowed by” 
Public Law 94-401 (1976), which. provide that States may Waive — 
Staffing standards otherwise fad ecarieaaes to day care centers or group » 
_ day care hanes in which‘not more than 20 percent of the children — 
:-in-care (or, in a. center, not more than five children in the center, 
Cw Beane. & “swhichever is less) are children whose ¢are was being paid for undpr | 
baneee, a S Title ss if the facilities - apligeble State eee standards. 
tbe Re Weschler tetas ‘Scale for children. Test Sateen: “developed. . - 
6 . from the ‘Weschler-BelLevue Ste measures the intajligence - os). |. le 
gg | of children with, regard: to perfornange under given conf tions ,. not. a 
|. “native ability." i: ie - \ 
7 2 oa te . f. : . : 4 
WORK, INCENTIVE PROGRAM (wml) O° Hen ee ee ee ee 
_ aes fo, A: Féderal ‘progran designed to help recipients of AFDC. ‘become: self-- 
% . gupporting by providing training, ‘job placement, and employment — 
opportynities, and related services. ‘The WIN program is authorized 
under Title IV-C of the Social Security Act. Supportive services — 
. for WIN participants,..authorized under Title IV-A. of the silat 
" Security aie anctude: cay care services. ae 
nd a 
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“++ Day ogre has become an increasingly important part, of. family life Fins 

~ in the United States. Today, 11 million children under_the age of 14°) | 
_ - spend a substantial part of their week in childcare arrangements. How 0.) 
they spend their time in these formative years is a legitimate cqncérn fe 

. of the public ana of public poticy. ee ae ar es . 


a “7. Ror 265 million infants and: toddlers, enrollment in day care marks = / 
“8 their first separation from their parents during years that are critjqal a, ee 
"tg their total development. For 3.7 million preschoolers, day care has ~ 
_. the potential-to expose them to beneficigy experiences that will better 
ptepare them for their first years in sch pl. For. slightly more than: . . 
_ 4.9 million. school-age children 13. and under, their experiences in day — 
+ care before and after school may be intertwined with school activities. == 
- ". Children aged 10. to 13. are less likely than those in other age groups) 
.* to be in day care because many ‘parents consider: them to be old-enough - / 
to look after: themselves when not in school. 5 SG ode ; “a 
_ fhe Federal. Government—-mostly the Department of Health, ucation, 
and Welfare (HEW)—subsidized approximately $2.5 billion of ch Ideare{/ 7 
arranyements in.1976.°..In 1975, parents spent $6.3 billion for:privat¢ly 
purchased day care.- ees, ae ey 7 Oa” a - 


a ..  f Ag a Department concerned with the well-being of all children,. 
--. % ‘has’ a fundamental responsibility to assure that the chileren and ‘ 
assisted by its. programs are well served and that day care funds e trust- 
ed ‘to the Department are. well spent. HEW has @ special responsib ity | 
-@/. — for young children. who cannot protect their own interests. __ a ne 
» et Most of ‘the day care arrafigements financially assisted by | 
+ care regulated by the Federal Interajency Day Care Requirements {FIDCR),.  — # 
. | which are lished Federal regulations authorized by Congress/ The ~ = . 
* —_ PIDCR were promulgated in 1968; ‘in 1975, the FIDCR were modif and. 

“i incorporated. into Title XX of the Social Security Act. «| 


«| In 1975, Cpngress algo mandated the Secretary of HEW t 

. @ the go abc riod of the day care requirement impoged | Title XX. 
Thip x port.responds to that mandate.. It concludes thats .' +". = 

o Federal regulation of: federally suppoyted day care is Oe 

‘appropriates © ye he 

ee ok a “> q The FIDCR can be rewritten, based on 10 years of experience, to | 

a | a. * improve their ability to ‘protett and eNhance the well-being of - 

e\: "Ap ehdldren. -.... me OR, fy oe oo oo ae 


: : { : : \ a 7 ; ’ 3 , é “ aot ate & aor ete 
: a o . : eo, es ae ee ae . “A \ Po a beg ' gE > 


; : te, ” Par a Me ; BP a ty, Foe : 7 “cb Pagl h, Seen i 
. this report is the Yesulg of 3 years of extensive: study by HEN of Oa 
- queatth in'the field of day-qare) Of, 21 state-of-thenart papers, Sec. oa 
ee ally: comuissioned. for chis proj bby and of. Comments from practitioners," ce 
- parents, joministrators ,-and otha}-pa ties: interested ‘in. daycare. 7. ak, 
; ae Fi a ¥ 4) Cesta! . oe oe. . eh ia we. ne a - ; Me 
ee in this report was being. ombleted;;-the. Secretary of HEW announced’, 3. , a 
vo. *, thaé the Department was beginning * process of revising the:FIDCR:....° nd 
. ” BBtails of this procesg,are descpihed:in Chapter 5+ 0° 0. as + 
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~ a - afhe largest single Federal day care: program is’ darried: out by. . 
ae under Title XX ‘of. the Social Security Act... In 1976;.“about. one-thimd = y. a 
. ° ef federally supported day care was provided. under, Title’. XX, ynderwhit- -~ ee 
: ing carg. for more: than 609,000 childrens ee ee | 
_. = 4 The planned Title xt day care expenditures remained relatively 7°. 
condtant. in fiscal years: 1976 ($759 million) ) .1977-. ($742, million); .. 
‘and 1978 ($772 million), even’ though Congress’ enacted supplemental © =. | 
Pa ropriations of $200 million above the ceiling: in ‘both 1977: and 1978 
_, | to help States meet. the requirements impoged by the’ FIDCR. _ Many - 7 oe ee 
{ ‘States, however ,- decided not to igcrease day care expenditures. cn ae ee ee 
ae | . 2 ae . 4 ane: 


(HE VARIETIES OF, DAY CARE: 


_ | 4 qhere are three types of ‘day care: -in-home (provided in the 
aa | me child's. own hone); family (provided in the careyiver’s hane); and - 


center (provided in a center. serving more thgn 12 children) 4.” , 


"expertise. “They range from grandmothers and other close. relatives to - 
hanemakers with children.of their‘own to small business ‘entrgpreneurs ~ - 
' to professionals with graduate degrees. in child development. Their 
duties are the same, howevet: to protect the: child from physical harm, 
“to feed the child and minister: to’ the child's health needs, #-set. 
digcipLinary limits for the child, and to nurture the child ¥ his or 
her. development. = ,° e . ae 7 a 


Providers of each type vary widely. in background, exper ence and 


ee .. , This stiidy concludes that. appropyiateness myst be evalugted in ‘ 
ao keris of what the FIDCR are intended to accomplish. ‘This stydy con- 
ar eo cludes that, although the principal purpose of qay care is t@help a 

patents to work and: to: achigve self-support,, the principal rpose.of *. ” a 


fe : . . the! F is to. facilitate.’ “appropriatg social; emotional) | 
i 4 le and cognitive growth of children in Title xX day care. cs 
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; @E's coe" : : mae ee , 5 : 
' , Ps , . rv. ; : t a : a 7 Sur 3 ste cr Moo Oar et ote a Oe ; 
— oe Chapter 2 of this: report ‘examines research, expert opinion, and). 
a a _ +s" -@Onsensus of practical experience on the effects of the FIDCR conponents: 
. . © - con redycing risk /of parm ede ean the well-being of children in’ S<0.° 
GENE. Chapter-3/ peddents estimates of what certain FIDCR provisions = Ss 
|. eout. Chapter 4 analyze® the efforts by. the Federal an State govern; 
.. @ > -°— ments”to implement the FIDCR. Drawing on the data presented inthe =~... 
7 earlier. chapters, Chapter 5 discusses ‘the kinds of policy.choices con- meee 
Nr 2) fronting. Department and presents preliminary findings and conclu- .. 
« ...  .,/» sions, recommendations, and HEW's plans for develdping new EJDER.: - Ms 
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IMPACT. OP: THE: SIDCR ON CHILDREN IN-DAY CARE. 2) ae 


arity and specificity, and are not uni n operation in the — ; ae 


~ and available sesearch. ‘The basic criterion f we <a 
eff 

Chapter 2 discusses the FIDCR components and assegges them in terms Of 2. me 

that.criterion, 2 0 a rrr 71a re: 


| GROUPING OF (CHILDREN ( ao ee oe 
. ; 4 Child-staff ratio and group size are the regulatable. aspects of Fy 
pe day care that are most directly. related’ to the amount nature Of ' oe a 
. - personal attention that caregivers can give child Evidence, showS 
‘tht small groups of children ‘arid ‘caregivers bes {promote competent. °° 
child development. Group size should vary according to the: ages Of 9 
ao . the, children in care and whether there are children, such as the handi- 
>>. %. gapped, with special needs. wnal} grows are especially important for — 
Pee ae children under age'3...0 = 9 f0 6 en a La Tare ae 
an Low child-staff ratios and small group sizes may in thempelves° =) 
‘ |.. guarantee very little about the quality of care children’ receive, | ., 
-  - because they interact with other Components of day care--such as care- ee 
giver competeiice.. Any revision to the FIDCR should take this ~ - te ie 
i interrelatedness “into’ ac mite «= te F * m a 


Important natura] varjation: in group ize and child-staff ratios «§ ~ . 
occurs in a center or family day care during the.day and throughout) « 
. the year, . This variation must be ac ted by any administrative ‘$.% 


Xe 


“CAREGIVER GIALIPTCARIONS a 


‘types of. education, ‘credentials, ence, “inservice - trgining. 
on. caregiver behavior. Regdarch' data‘. expert opinion ‘ reveal, however, 
_ that (1) specific corey mg skills are needed’ to ‘support..the: sel-be ing _ 
ae of the child, (2) training: can be used te promote these ski11$,-and. (3) . 
-. trainihg is essantial to refine: or’ more euEreny SS Dertormance: > 
"in. all modes, of Care. 5, Pex , 


ys here: . a 
¥, ; 


_ Limited: fesearch aata e jae ¢ th on rehal Stacks ‘of ‘var tau aed : 
Ker, : 
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EDUCATION OR DEVELOPMENTAL SERVICES. pe Te, ae ae 
‘Educational (or devel’ somental) services shoul ia the sou eek 
for cont inuéa. cognitive, social, emotional, and physical development... 
__*, This can begt be. achieved by clearly defined program objectives, quality ( ‘i. 
‘caregiving, and. age-appropriate materials. This’ is eee for all... 
a regardless Of. aje: it 


“i SA 


' ~ Data indicate a ‘acccosr tions. \prévalence. of developmental. risk” 
— children of low-income families: Over time, that. risk impains 
their ability. to thrive. The optional ‘nature of,’ as well as the broader 
“ develoymental goals, intended by, this oe must ‘be. ey and . 

» » refined. ta . os 
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rihate te no assurance that szatet ind local safety and. sanita ion 
codes adequately protect the well-being ‘of the child-in the day c re. oe 
-” environment. Many. codes were written. for facilities ther «than. ey eS. ea ey 
alc and these codes a. not. ‘cover the safety of play equipment .' oo ae _— 
: - The type! of spacd is fot the only inboutant: aspect of env izonent sh 
\alao ifiportant ¢ are e play mater tels 2 and: Peery: a. dae oe «as 
a 7 si of ; ‘ G.-4 : . . 2 r ; a4 - : - at : \ | . a, . 


pitt senvices’ vo | 


\ e a A Gonsiderable ‘portion. of chivaren in ritle x day Ae @ are ate 
aN: Kg risk with regard to. their health. ‘The present standards afidress all ‘ 
ay \e phe areas of concern regarding the child's. alth status both within 
t ‘\ and outside the day care getting,but therg are ‘problems associated _ 
w “ with their implementation. . Day care -peav ere can, more. ‘reagonably: 
be ‘expected to be responsible: for quality control and prdéventive ~- ; 
, Sactions:, for’ ‘heal th jpeoblens. thay, to. oo ‘health care services. are 


ae. "generally 


‘ 3 = oe a, 8 * 2 whe ‘s ‘ ‘ a ; 
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; 7" yumermonan seRvicM 2 NN e o 
x ; Tt: is iniportant to. provide children: with ‘rutritious meals and - 
snacks in'day.care to, help insure that their overall: diets are nutri- 


tes "te tebeghy fund ayo a third of the children currently eligible —_. 


‘inadequate eric intake an& vitamin deficiencies. Many family day 


- for’ federajhy funded, day care are likely to beat risk in terms of 
care providers lack a ook standing: of good nutrition 4nd re- 


“gources to provide adequate nutritional services to the children - 


' they serve. 00 o--s - 
: . Poe det x a 4 : : Los r os a : . : a m 
a ipa brig vag ert Invelvement component is the belief that chil- © 
dren}'in day care will benefjt fram the participation of their parents. 
in i ¥. i data available on parent. involvement in day care 
icate relatively low levels of parent participation in = 
“2°. quch activities as policy planning and budget review. ~Fducational work- 
. aghope, that. provide .childrear ing,information appear to be .popular among 
.. parents.: Sevéral research’ and demonstration. projects show that when ~ 
” parents receive rigorous: trainil F-in garegiving skills and. tutor ing’ 


= 2 


"techniques, their children show. significant sogial, emotional, and — 


 @ognitive developmental gains. Parénts became more sensitive: to’their — ao 
_'-ghildren's needs and infgract’ with their children in. cognitively appro~ . ; 


Ld 


priate ways. °°: aWeM 


wes Fe #4 ‘ ; . : —_ ' ae we i? . i, ‘a 
| ° {ig PIDCR component. impagts.only indjrectly onythe child in care. 
It ig nonetheless important becausé many childcare experts. believe no“ 


Mw 


_ short-term’ intervention program dan ‘succeed in supporting the competent _ ( | 


- plight or-other problems, Most parents.want refe rral services: that will 
_.°. help them seled appropriate, day care for theif child.” This need is. 
_: » largely unmet acipss the country.qAs with the'Health Services. component, 
Lape emphasis oF this component shollld be on; information and referral =~ ° 
~~ to other social services. ; 7 ae 


mm ~ ° development, of @ child whose family. is. ae by its ‘socioeconomic | 
¢ 


-_.. ASPECTS OF DAY CARE NOT ADDRESSED BY THE FIDCR 


_ da@ed bythe FIDCR. «. 


. . ar tae 


“Chapter 2 also examines four aspectis of. day care not curréntly regu. ee 
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' af (. 1 Gontinuity of Care. ee L a ae = 
A great deal ‘of research descr ibes the: negative effects on children 
_ of all ages—and especially on young children--of caregiver instability 
afd inconsistencysin caregiving environments. Continuity of care appar 
‘ently is not’ enhanced by current regulatory/administrative practices. : 
"(Although evidence suggests that this variable could not be easily regu- 
% lated, the impact of Title XX. policies-~ including the FIDCR-on con-. a % 
tinuity of care should be considered in developing. new FIDCR. ° ge Be 


| | = a ‘ «) = ° 7 ” ws : 
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. Age of Entry into. Day Care 


. _ There are no data that spacify the earliest age at which a child : 
. can be separated from the primacy caregiver (usually the mother) for an 
extended period each day without suffering. negative developmental con- ° 
“ "* gequences. ‘There is insufficient evidence to suggest that this component 
'. ghould be- regulated. — re 
Hours in Care . ‘2 = . . aa, a eS 
y “a 


_ Parents who seek childcare arrangements because of employment . 
probably think of the hours of service more inh :terms of their own needs’. a 
_ than of the impact on. their children. ‘The impact of hours in care ‘on | ae. 
* child well-being has not been pro liege assessed to suggest if this — oS 
{ variable should or can be' regula e . _ a 
Program Size: * a ; a te ce eg 2 Ne 


are meager, Sut the results suggest that the bigger the program, the . . |” 
“bigger the problems. Some of these problems,. which include negativé — 
_ interaction patterns between teachers and children and high levels of Ben 
_ gtaff ‘turnover, are indicators of poor quality care. Many problems of = —s.. 
‘ gize can be overcome by proger management. . At present, however, the hoe 
-\ “evidence is insdfficient: to justify regulating this variable. 6°). 
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i eg CHAPTER 33 

“ QOS6T\ IMPLICATIONS. OF THE FIDCR 
‘Three major questions concerning the. cost’ of the FIDCR are: 
"+ @  Boeg meeting the FIDCR raise costs significantly above: 
4. . those of peivate-pay care? -, " '@ ah a 


rif 


. "@ What is the cost of bringing all Federal finangial participar 
tion (FPP) day care facilities into compliance ith the FIDCR? 
| (FFP facilities are ‘those receiving Federal fyrds.) 
re eT, oe WG He Ge Ge ee 
..) @> How much do the comprehensive services now provided — . tg 
: —.. dn FFP care add to its cost? ° ., eS 7 - 
The ghapter addresses FIDCR related costs for the three major types 
_ of childcare: center, family, and inthe. Centers receive the ost 
emphasis because they are more ‘likely than other facilities.to be ‘feder- 
7 ay suppor ted and because more is known about center gare than the other 


les 


"> BIDCR COSTS FO#! DAY CARE CENTERS an arn ee 


_. The FIDCR are minimum requirements that States ‘must enforce fo. 
receive Federal funds for childcare. The additional cost of car that 
results from meeting those requirements might be measured in several ~~ 
ways. ‘This: report uses cost estimates ef the minimum compliance effort, 
‘based on a reasonable reading of the Monitoring Guide of the Administra- . 
tion for Public Services. States and providers may choose to go beyond # 3 
the minimum cequirements, of course. > . ;  * ¢ = 4 


= 


patios pernits @ ‘specific numerical estimate of the additional expenses 
f ical and definitional prob- 
gnificant differences in’ - . 


meeting that requirement. However, tec 
‘lems make even these estimates subject to &® 
interpretation. © 5 ‘ 


-. . * Off all nine PIDCR requirements, only x requlating child-stafe : 


oO 


| . Using the Natidnal Day Care Study - Supply Study data and a rela~ 
, "tively lenient method of measuring canpliance, {t would appear that meet-. 

- tng the ratio requirement would increase. the average cost’ of care ‘per =~» 
_¢hildzan estimated $19 a month or $227 a year c pared to non-FFP 
centers. ‘This means that FFP children in centefs megting the FIDCR will | | 

receive care that is significantly..more expensive than that; purchased * 

_ by parents in centers serving ‘only private’ pay ghildren.’ Moreover, it. .. 
is likely that the majority of the non-FFP centers could not meet the” & 

_ cost of the FIDCR child-staff ratio requirement and continue to serve | 

'“ private-pay children unless same) subsidy were, available for all the | 
children: in their.care, <9 — / P - - _ “eae 

| Tt appears that meeting. the non-astaffing ‘requirements of FIDCR, - 

“using oo bah ae compl iasice interpretation, adis little to tha resolWgces 
gener. ted: by pcivate day care or alregdy mandated by moss Stat@> *  — 

\ ‘licensing standards. ~ oe * ae Gs. “ i 

Sn Se A 1976-77 survey estimated that 5,500 more full-time caregivers |. 

' were needed nationwide to bring into compliance the FFP centers got meet | 
ing PIDCR child-staff ratio réqutremengs. Est imatefof ‘total cost 
|: tohive those carepivers range from $33 million to $44 mill\en’a year, 

_ 4° -@epending on the wages and ffinge aanesits. offered. . eo 
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Many JP centers -complying with WFIDCR have staff 4 what 
@ regulations require. The [976-77 8 y estimated 12,400 such staff. , 
-® the extent that any of ‘the 12,400 stagf now employed in excess of the . — 
PRicR requirement. could be reduced thro attrition or shifted to non- iad 
complying centers through transfer, the net cost of meeting the ie hed @ 
ac 


- * ratio requirements would be reduced. Transfers would be most practical » -_ 
+ dn eenters operated by school Gistricts or other governmental units. | * 3s 
. “(about 10 percent of all centers). Each thousand extra full-time equiva - 
o 2 lent. staff reassigned or eliminated results in an annual ai “a of*. 
/ $6 million to $8°million in salary costs. — . =e? 
, i i \ YY J : ; oe ™ : ; Cae : . ae pe 
aah _ Finally, nonprofit Fry centers. cften provide comprehensive services . 4 
tt (Oe, feals, transportation, amd social. services) that appear ta go Oise 
a beyond those required by the minimun intereatarion of the FIDCR and be- | oe 
ee ' yond the services offered by cs aie FFP providers, Theat extra et Pages 
gervices, lower child-staff ratio’, and higher wages ‘push the tgtal aver-. ' 
age monthly cost per child up to $190. That is $70 more than ih non | -. 
“profit centers serving only peivate fee-paying parents, and consider ably . 
more than low="or middle-income families are likely to pay without 


= Government financial assistance. | 2A 


‘The higher cost of care in FEP centers is only one factor--but: an * 
- ° Gmportant factor—in explaining why FFP children. in day care tend to be - ' 

- sgeparated from those in non-FFP care. ‘At present, 40 percent,of non- = °° 
profit, nonwaiverable centers serve only FFP children. - Another 20) 
«percent serve between 75 arid 99 percent FFP childfen.: It is likely . ag OR ges 
a 3 / that. roughly .S) percent of FFP children in centers are in exclusively Os . 
af ‘FFP -faci es. forcing the FIDCR would probably result in .some. ° 

inéreasé in the separation of. the FFP ard yon-FFP children, . 


_"., . Off course, other factors lead to mparation-of FFP and non-FFP) el % 

a ee children. . Examples. of such factors are a center's location and State. a oe cd 

ae f gn local Title. xX agency policies (¢.9.,5 New ‘York City contracts with, : Dee 
( organizations to provide cafe exclusively for BEP children). 7 


$ ‘ How > 
* ; . . 


" PIDCR'COSTS FOR FAMILY DAY CARE + © a). ee ee ee 


oe ‘More than § 1fillion. children are cared for in homes other than their: — 
>. gwd for at least 10 hours a week. In contrast to the center market, =" 
federally funded care is a ‘mall fraction of total family day care; only” ‘3 
oe _ abbut: 140,000 children received FFP tmily cere for the fourth quarter = ss 4d 
Sol8O .  . def fiscal year 1976. — re a 2 Lo .. : eo! we Ne WSS 
--. - Aeording to the FIDCR, FFP family facilities must be licensed. ‘The | 
 Pidividual licensing ahd ‘Title- xX policies of each State determine in . 
ee, arge measure the impact of the FIDCR on family day cgre. - For example, 
3 ‘Btate policies determine whether’ relatives and friendé can be certified 
to gare for a Title XX child. -m  49¢ *  .° S | 
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. Besection-by-section analysis of the FIDCR shows that none of. the 
key family day care provisions (@.9., on the numberof children in &. 
-’ home, training, licensing, monitoring, etc.) necessarily mean that reim: 
 bursement. per FFP child would be substantially above the average fees 
. charged for private-pay care. However, some State -and local policies . 


lead to substantial costs for: training, support services, licensing, * 
and monitoring. oo ’ : - oo ; 7 , ; e 
+ 7." SNSHOME CARE ANDTHE FEDCR= 


Nineteen percent of FFP children are served by in-home care. - Little | 

dg known about its cost and characteristics. Until much more. igs known . 
' .. about wage rates and other aspects of\in-home care, the additional costs: 
7 (and benefits) of support services and training for these providers can. 
-. fot be determined. FG a an 


CHAPTER 4. 7 
. ADMINISTRATION OF THE FIDCR — 
There ane vertical and horizontal layers of regulation affecting 
', day care programs. - Vertically, the Federal, State, and local. govern- 
ments regulate day care. izontally, several Federal departments = _—~ 
and: agencies are involved a he States and localities also have _ 
» Several regulatory burea 


pi@s: concerned with day care. , 
‘The adninistrative/idsues sur rounding the FIDCR include:. | 
_ *% 0 The relationship of the FIDCR to State licensing standards. - 7 


z) Phe record of. the Federal Goverrment in developing, imple- 


ie menting, and enforcing the FIDCR. — 7 ° 
o The ability of the States to administer the regulations. | 
. a | é = ° STATE STANDARDS . = . . : ‘ . . ty x i : 


WRF et . 


ee te an a Ss , 
ice i State licensing standard prddot ise mindmwp ¢ an ards of performance 
that mugt be met by all State day care prégrams ‘Ss SRerhtN sens 4g ie 


q.. 


It is difficult to compare State standards with the FIDCR because 
or ae of the lack of research data on the State standards and because State. : 
". gtandards often include local :code’ requirements « States also differ in. 

* .respact’ to what’ components of a day care program, they’ regulate and ine 

how they apply the standards. | wae . _ 4 
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— State “standards. for cents. programs come the closest to regulating *° 
the same day care components as. the PIDCR., Almost all States regulate 
. child-staff ratios and the environmental, administrative, health and 
“ gafety, and educational aspects of day care center programs. THeyare — 
less unanimous in inc uding requirements for staff qualifications and. — 
staff training andr ulating group size. the whole, States do‘not — 
> gupport establishing licensing recuirements for social services, parent 
- involvemerit, and program evaluation, Ce ee es 


-- For family day care, both the PIDCR and State standards establish | 
child-staff ot a and facility, health, and: safety requirements, but 


“ other areas of tif FIDCR have little similarity with State standards. 
However, for five States, standards apply only to ‘federally funded 
. programs. _ es _ : 
eee a '  Qnly 20 States. have any requirements for in-home care. FIDCR do not - 
include standards for in-home care, relying on States to develop this — . 
type of regulation. =: Z : 3 . o 
a 


ae | The fact that a State standard addresses requirements for the same — 
components as the FIDCR ‘does not speak to either the adequacy or speci- | 

4 ficity of that standard. States do not always regulate the same aspects 

of a particular canponent, and it is frequently difficult to determine . 

if the.elements being regulated are comparable in importance. . — oe dg 


. 7 \ . In conclusion, although State licensing standards have becdine more - 
\ stringent in the past 10 years, the evidence indicates that: these 
. , standards still do not insure a minimum level of program performance when | 
\.» judged by their compr ehensiveness . i Se ace 


\ -PEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION oe Je ee ee he Se 
® . + bar 


\. - ffme ‘problems the “Federal Government has experienced in designing _. 
\ apd ing oni a Federal day care regulatory policy are not unica, nln 
+ Many oF the difficulties aye inherent in any regulatory process. This, % >. - 
“\ report examines tha FIDCR ithin the broader context of the state of .. -. | 
. Federal regufation. ‘The iniplementation of: the FIDCR canbe 28 —t—“—ti‘CS 
terms of six basic factors that influence the success or =” ae 
Fedéral regulation in general.. ee ; 


VON a Ss 


‘Regulation =< sy 


rafting of the 1968 FIDCR aé to: 
this confusion hee @risted despite 
regulatory geals ‘are . 

sof | 


/ 5 ulatory SaCorech -PIOCR, | 

_finclear with respect to ‘the purpos e ion: 

“ince required, and whether. the FIDCR ace 
((Ritle Ke 


oe 2 ee The: language of the’ FIDCR’ and the ‘lack of” suppo ting materials have We 
- + have made the appl ication of critical FIDCR componente w#difficult bask, 


; Public, Involvement. . B oe Bera s ne i , | 
\ the public ‘affected bf the‘ FIDGR~-day. dere consumers, providers,” , + 
_ and State adpinistrators--did not participate in. the development of the 

'. FIDCR. and. js not--informed that i a tole to play in the regulatory 


one cuinate “ }. | a os ( 4 f | | | | é oe 


(0 - The Phaeral co, @rrment has not ghown strong leadership in building — 
on os maintaining 4 Gorse sus of. Sup_OrTBeK, the RIDCR.. 7 


- Confjict of Loyal es. 2 \ a . Pu #4 i 4 
y The process of implementing regulations can create conflicts of .. 3 4 
\% loyalty among those responsible for insur #tg: that the goals of the regu-. | 
lations are carried out. -the case of the FIDCR, these conflicts can — oo 
‘occur when 6tate officials bre responsible both for for providing a day Dk 
_ care service and for terminating a major source of funds if day care se Fut 
_-. ““programs.do not meét the FIDCR. Conflicts’ dan also ocast when: State 2 ty 
3 licensing personnel play the‘dual role ‘of consultant ‘and program slag 
no A related problem. can occur when the regulator is also the purchaser of} 
the day care service. A shortage of available day: care gan influence ~' 
. the’ judgments.made about the adequacy of the egjsting resources. 
pe . Enforcement. Policies _ 2 +" % | = _ ae 
Generally, the Federal Government has shown little’ commitment to 
, - | enforcing the FIDCR,’or to imposing penalties for noncompliance. = 


oy) 0.2) | STATE IMEUEMENTATION 


‘forcing’ the FIDCR because the regulations are vague. and ambigu sin 
yepenDryir ant emp teceactys tasks are required. =. a 


. 


' ‘The States have encounfared difficulties.in administer ing ca ‘en- i 


; ' 4 hod: 
termine the success or failure Of States ins si. 
e because of the lack of reliable data. Avail- |. 
t, in States judged to be successful, agergy . . 
e with the daf care provides; _ 
ee oe ; ae a ae 
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th ie difficult! to | 
-.insuring grogram compli 
‘able evi » indicates | 


et 
. 


x : “ 


. agency staff develo technical assistance and guidance materials, and 
the program operated in a climete that supported the dinpLenenicat tan of 
the pegubar tone: 


‘Objective evidénce cannot determine whether States should continue 
to assume the responsibility for administefing and enforcing the FIDCR. 
A hearings held to review a draft of this report, there was .no sup- 
tt for having Federal monitors take over current State roles. What 
appears to be clear is that there is a recognized need to have HEW sup- ~, 
port State efforts to implement Fede al day care reouirements. 


a 


CHAPTER 5. 
SUMMARY, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND NEXT STEPS 


Congress has taken the view that day care is an important part of \. 
the lives of millions of children and, if federally supported, should 
be regulatud. HEW agrees. 5 


In developing the new FIDCR, HEW will face difficult choices in 
balancing competing values. The decivions made will reflect in feds 
a view of the proper scope of Federal intervention and in part the 
strength of the evidence Just fying the intervention. 


“ 


THE NEED FOR MAKING eee CHOICES . 


. Perhaps the most fundamental aspect of a vajuineaey scheme is the 
- inevitability of trade offs, the necessity of choosing between competing 
values or goals. Resolving these di,emmas requires sacrificing some of 
one objective to obtain some of another. Some of the choices that must 
be made-concern the comprehensiveness of the FIDCR, their- ee 
their specificity, and sanctions, for ee 


~ 7 aan \ 
Comprehensiveness \ ar 


“The spectrum of possible coveraye. of the new FIDCR ranges from  e 
quite nbrrow, extending to only one or a few of the current canponents, F 
to quite comprehensive, )ncluding all of those now covered plus others. 

- Compreh¢ensiveness also affects differently the various kinds of care oe 
that are regulated—center care, family care, or in-home care. = = * | . 


"9 - 


| Extensiveness 
| For each aspect of care » covered eee the FIDCR, it is soasibie to 
prescribe standards that. are more or'less extensive or stringent. For 


example, the Environmental component of the FIDCR could prescribe . 
a — — to. inaure — ‘he .most —— elements of physical | 


4 


a | 
satety or protection against abuse or emotional harm. At the other end 
of the spectrun, the requirement could attempt to insure an environment 
that will guarantee a wide variaty of experiences designed to pronote 
every aspect of a child's social. emotional, physical, and cognitive 
growth. : het A 2 


Specificity 


No matter how comprehensive or narrow, requirements can be drafted 
with varying deyrees of specificity. Many of the existing FIDCR are 
venerat: ; 


s 


Sanctions for Noncompliance 


For any given requirement, it is possible to impose a broad range 
of “sanctions.— ‘The possibility of ‘graduated sanctions ts already receiv 
ing serious HIW attention. Compliance systems could provide early warn- 
ings, consultation, training, or other assistance and time-phased 
graduated goals for providefs who are conscientiously seekiny compliance. 


ALTERNATIVE MODELS FOR THE NOW FIDCR 


Ihe decisions that are made concerniny the canprehensiveness, exten- 
siveness and specificity of the new FIDCR and ganctions for noncompliance 
will not resolve all the important questions. - Perhaps the most important 
issue that will remain is the-extent to which the Federal Government will 
rely on States to prescrsve the content 5 specific. requirements and to 
enforce then. 


In yeneral, three models of Federal-State relationships in this area 
continue to surface in discussion of the FIDCR: 


o The first inodel relies heavily upon States to define the 
specific peer of requirements, to upgrade their standards » 
and to administer and enforce them. 


OA “second inodel would entail a more directive Federal role. 
Under this model, the Federal Government would establish _ 
minimal Federal requirements for a few critical components 
(e.y., group size) that appear to be important to - al well- — 
being of children in day care. . 


oA third model would involve the most extensive Federal role. 
“he Federal Government would draft comprehensive and specific 
_ day care requirements, applicable to both the hohe and to 
. tne day care prov lider. 
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... '«  / tig purpose of the FIDCR ig to define a set of day care ‘character-. 
igtics that protect and enhance the well-being: of children efrolled in =. -*:-4 
\ | | «ghderally funded day care programs. For most children in: federally - ee | 
a funded day care—children without special-physical ,, cognitive, or ‘social - 
o%). problems--insuring well-being iméans providing the elements ‘of care that 
“|. are'needed to nurture the growth of any healthy child. Children with 
» 9 | _, Special problems need individual assessment and provision of care / 
| 
| 


. over and above those.required by. aj1 children. _ a, 


a 


of Applicatigl ~ £ ¢ <a - 2 


_ « Bylaw, the FIDCR apply to some but not all federally funded pro; / 
oS gras. In practice, they apply to same but not all types Of day care. : 
“-\ . Bor example, the FIDCR apply to Title xX-funded care and, in some situa- - 
 * tions, ‘to the Department of ayriculturs's Child Care Food Program. They 
' do not apply to the Head Start program (which has: its own standards y. 
‘that ‘individually equal or exceed the FIDCR), to AFDC~funded care, Or - . ; 
to CETA-funded programs. / . . = ee ek ee 
| If the FIDCR represent the basic elements that: the fyseral Quart 7 
‘nent believes are necessary for the well=-being/of cnildrén in some forns ~ 
' of federally funded day care, and if one of .the basic purposes of the. 
‘ BIDCR was to bring uniformity to Federal childcare requirements ,. logic . 
would indicate that the FIDCR should apply-whenever the Federal Govern~_ 3% 
ment subsidizes day care. This belief was expressed repeatedly during © -. ~~ 
the public weetings to review the draft of. this report. 7 or : ae 


; It appears, however, that same situations may call for additional 

- requirements. to ineet the negds of a special category of children. . Head ; 
Start, for example, may require additional standards to fulfill its = ° 
objectives. of compensatory education. Furthermore, new ‘legislation would 
be required for the FIDCR to.apply t all federally. fugded day care. — 


. As amended by Title XX, ‘the FER. relate to family and group hone * of 
day care and center care. Title xX algo requires that in-home-care-meet--—---——-—-- 
standards set by the States. In practice, however, these requirements — he 


Whe FIDCR ‘are not siliply vederal reyulations fort providers ob, care t we 
Rare - * , 


~ “y 


ii 
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oD ‘Wt regard to the ‘appropriateness of the rrnce! this study recommends 7 
’ the refocusing of saveiof the requirements,,. the. elimination of several 
~ @lements within individual FIDCR,. and. the. consideration of: the: new FIDCR | 
' pranoting continuity of care.§ a a ae sy, Be ucla 


pt 


- ° Grouping of Children, . Findings on the importance of ‘grolip size ¢ 

- suggest ‘Ghat this factor wuld receive mre.relative emphasis in the * . 

- bbe rsigey this shift Goes ‘not necessarily mean that ratio should be ~ 
future regulations but rather that group size should/be 


ry : 


_ regarded’ as the principal regulatory tool for assuring adequate-inter- . .. 
action, and that ratio will be influenced or: determined by the group size 


|, Garegiver Qualifications. ‘The current FIDCR do not include a . 3 
_ ‘separate camponent for caregiver qualifications although elements of this; 
- gubject are addressed briefly in several of the other components. oe 
““\It appears to be important to differentiate between supervisory | 
ogrel and caregiving staff because the skills needed by these two. 
gro differ. Supervisors need budgetary and management skijfis, in addi- | 
tion to.child development skills. ‘the revision process should corisider 
the advisability-of separate requirements for center directors, lead 
‘teachers, or directors of family day care home networks. of 
» . "Research data and expert opinion clearly show that specialization 
in.child development areas improves. the ability of caregivers: to promote ' 
child growth and development. Although inservice training of caregivers 
cold be broadly regulated, such regulation should not cover the extent: 
and type of training. © _ we es ~ e ; oe 


he present. FIDCR, as well as HEW policy, recommend that "... priority — 
in employment be given. to welfare recipients ... and other low-incane | 
the new FIDCR. should. re- 


Of eg epee depends on qualified caregivers and program Supervisors. - 

| objectives algo serve td inform the parent about thd program | 
and to support ‘caregiver behayior. Developmental activities should be an . 
integral. part Of the day car experience. _ : "2 eo Ff, 


Svivonmental 5 nic: this. is a a core elencht that assures the a 
- “chéldren while in care. ‘The current MINCR reler=_ ye a 
» ence local codes in this area. However, ‘Local, codes ‘are often contradics yw 
.., tory’ and sonetiines inappropriate to day care. © Kocalcodes. also often . 
~. focus | building sa ty but not on the. safety o toys, playground ,. aes, 
inaterials, etc. shouldyuse ‘technical, assistfnce to help State and ar 
_\ local ‘yovernnents : vA upgrac their codes ‘ko. inake” them more appropriate m | 
~ {for a of children, in day: cares > e as - 


a 
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‘in maintaining | the health of the childrer in their care. 


“poe ' Nutrition servides: the eevisioi of nutritious meals isa “core 
eleiient necessary for the. well-being of a child in care. The current. { : 
FIDCR do not describe how tany.meals or snacks must be. served nor what ~ 
.  eriteria.should be used to detennine nutritional cqualitye | Many oxperts | 
recommend that. atandards hye developed. 


t ‘parent: Ifivolvement. The present FINCR stress parent “involvenent in") 4 
policywaking in in group “facilities. Ajthough parent involvenent in pol iby- 
making should be encouraged, the emphasis ‘should be on opt ey cannu~ 
nication between p&rents ae providers. . = 


Social § services, In general, the Social Services, caiponent* should 
we serve a "quality. control" "Function. The day.care agency or facility can . 
Be a Link with social services agencies for severely disturbed or disadvan-~ * ‘ : 
tayed tanmilies. ‘The ayency and facility ahoul@ As provide dnisanation . 2” @ 


and ‘reterral for parents requesting” it. a 
' 


-,, “Administration and Co Coordination, “and Evaluation. : “These two-canpo-, ae ay 
‘npnts are > caubined in this “discussion. ~ For ‘the nOst part. they apply to a Fi 
7 the adninister ing agency, not to the.providgr -_ . as eR ae 
a : ae 
“he now lh IDCR should complotely sOpaArale requirements lor shiiagiuRs a 
vnKy jagencies Fron requirements bor the var ious modes QE Cares. Kur thor= 
mone, Uae MIDCR administrative requirements should be combined with the: 
other Title XX: requiranents, that —— a relate. to the. adninistrat ion ey 


Ot. aes care. 


. Whe Evaluation component also contaiis provisions for the provider ' ‘ \ 

. to do--periodic self-evaluations. | Organizational self-assessment such as 

4. this, should continue: to be encouraged. The extent: 7 the self-assessment 9G, . 
will ‘have to be tailored to the size and nature of the: day care provider. i i a 
‘he wajor enphasis on eval ior should be ‘to Sahat assistante and _ 
technical support; and should. be .plaged. on the States rather ihan 

provider@, § a ae BER Fe ete 


ee rrr: 7 a TB fig Be 5 42 
7 continuity of Cares. x Nou FIDCR emcee one eannot ee a ON, eae 
ee eusily 1 ated. ~ Qualitied careyivers cunnot be forded to retain, in oe re 
Joo their jobs ang perents cannot be required to’ keep sete children im one ae = 2 
- (@are® arrangement’ » However, agency placement practices could be re- - ee a 
exainined, reimbursewent ‘cates. improved, and\. sliding fee” schedules. pro- a 
"- woted to, Peuuce.. unnecessagy shifts in- ore. Enforcemen® of, regu- = pe 
~ lations “should be sensiti to the ‘impact of abrupt changes in group size wt Oy fl 
‘or’ gersonnel of the ceneinaty oF ‘care for — id cata cael 
‘ — v - Cote, oe 


vb ‘ ’ 
: ~ 


Inplene entation ana Achinist#ation = Pee 4. &. 


leon It is extremely iigportant for EW to _ to create ; a supportive _ = 

“. Climate for the FIDCR.  HEW must be sensitive to the different interest 8 99 wr 
groups concerned with day: care regulation and work:to establish and main- 9.) 
tain aaa asa i bi rie LegNSLACOE and administrator oa Jae 
support. . . . tte wy 4 
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- - <The FIDCR. should be revised to improve. their ability to protect the oe : . 
0, weld-being of ‘children in center care,, family care, and in-hene care and . s oe a 
re to aSSUre: consistent, ‘and equitable anterees : Te revision should: . 


i oO “Reél; tr current research and ‘expert judgment on eleents . 
 erithic the well-being of children in care. . & 


Pa! o Clarit : es ‘and responsibilities ot grorddks and: State ‘and: - Py a 
| a nist nephee ; ae { a a> & Pe or 


- 9° Educate as ei as regulate. This can be done by writing | the , 
aa ail Vations in clear language, by ae sist trquiphine between: | 
legal! requirements and recommendations, by giving exaniples of . 
— satisfactory compliance, -and by defining a camion terminology « 


* o° Provide separate, and unique reqiirements. for: ¢ 
. s- Different: fo of care: eae femily hae, group hane , 
ae re. and center.care.  - > im 7 oo 
‘ 4 , |. t= Children of different ages in care.. - ae bo ee 
Je , * 3 —' Children with special needs or handicaps. _ ewes | 
.* ae 7 Different adninisterifg of ee Cie  *~* i op 
’ © Accommodate the rich diversity in childcare needs and arengenenrs 
. which exist in our pluralistic society. . 


r | ?) “Include participation of all interested individeals. in the i, 
i ; a rain of WEEE and ane leeme ing: the new: ; regulations. Soe ep 
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4 coe at aie Wy . . LM, re ys 
. = ange’ aisguption | in the ‘aw’ care field, ‘the. ‘Teeocte ae . a" | 
Ca aes that ‘Conyregs extend the current inoratorium on the ‘FIpcR 

*uneh the Departinent ‘ plished ‘final Gey. care. ‘regulations. . 


a ae ee “tn addition, ‘the. IDCR revision. ‘process ae Jead HEW to > propose Le ae , 


Plegialation acacens ps oo a im Sa 
“rantinea of" the: ercine intent. ne the goals < ae } . | . ' 
federally eyulated day cares = _ oe “¢ oe 
: pesirability:. of one set of Federal conti ‘to opty | to. alt. 
a " federally funded Gay cake. es 3 
“Oh " Repeal of statutory foviaiotiy that. require that particulate \ . " a : 
a , Federal if oe aoe aaa Gantgein to ithe 1968 UCR. ae oe a 
O°. “pesitability of a wider. range, of" panctions, en now exists’ ‘for, = oa 
| “honcampliance with the FIDCR.’ e a a Pou a 
‘ a. See ae Desirability, of sai tional “funds for. training. for cmigece a | 
7 . iiion Y es ee z ae t x A 2 ri “ a a 
2 EXT spurs A FOR "THE DEpARIMERT a Ma Ne. 2 a oe 
al | In ‘edt ‘to stistulate public erica On. in ‘ ciielopmett: of. Pu vf . 


: oi . the new det the Dabartinent wal under take, “fk . mor activities: | 
, ' Nationwide dissemination of this religrt for ‘phic review and ee ee 
_ comment + : 
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; - oO Discussions between HEW central: and ere ‘state and State > ae 
. % : officials about - ‘aqministrative considerations. . cae 
_ .* By the, end'6f the summer ‘of. 1978, the Department stiould have 
; received congressional and public comment on the FIDCR appropriateness 
report as well as the results of mavjor research now underway. HEW should” ii 
hind in a position to make decisions on the. division of vesronaibilities na { : 
. . be the Federal and State governments . With those decisions made, the an 2 
. . neat ‘intends to dratt. the proposed revised FIDCR fer public comment » 
e - This approach carries. out the Secretary's Plan to obtain as many.-public 


and: professional pane on the FIDCR as- ee be fque publishing ae 
. ene . as well as fifa] revisions: a 3 


‘Later in. the years the sequence < of events for publication is pease | 
to bé.as follows: a 
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Pay le oe > phacement in. publications of organizations concerned.with day 
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i ae ‘of ‘the — ie = . oa 20g ay 


ot eto ae peconecee ae 
ye . c : “O. Field mies of representatives of “the ony Gare - 
fe a oe es comunity about, the. Propaged regulations. 
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“the Federal ‘Interagén ney Day Care. soot eavaes. whew’ 
"4m re¥ation to use of Title XxX, Social Security Act. 
heve been anended ‘8 Ghiaws’ oe : 
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(1) Page 6, Part 3.3., Child/eeaf?-ratios, for” 


. children under 3 years and for; school age 
: ¢ chijdren receiving care. in ase care centers: 
Under 6 weaks yk 
6 weeks to 3 years © °° 1:4 | oe he 
Ket age 6-10 years ~ 1315 ae 
1 age 10-14 yedrs + 1320 e as 


Qa) Page 9, Part III, Educati onal Services are no 
"longer, requirements, - Fecommended. 
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Act of 1964 states: 
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shall, on the ground of racé, color, or national origin, | : 
be denied the benefit..of, oF be sub 
|.eidn under. any program ©r activity receiving Federal 
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Nga cHis publication must be operated, 
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of the Civil Rights 
No person in the United States 


ected to diac rimina- 
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ds of children and. rheir 
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Day care is @ service for-the child, 
munity and is based on the demonstrated nee 
‘families. It depends fox its efficacy on the commitment, 
and the spirit with which it is provided. a 2s 


Day care services supplement parental care ‘by providirig, for: the 
care and protection of children who mugt be outside of their own homes — 
for a substantial portion of a 24-hour day. These services may be pro- 

. vided when parents are employed, are in training programs, oF, for ; 
other reasons, need these sexvices for thelr children. = y 3 
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* pay caxé services shouldbe developed and carried out as part of © 
a comprehensive coamunity plan designed to promote and maintain a scabla = 
family environment for children. Day care can serve most effectively  - 
and appropriately as 4 supplement to care in the child's own family. ne 


when other services support family care, such as homemaker service. " 
for a child be based on what 4s best for = 


Only then can the plan.of ‘care | 
- him and his particular family. Communities planning coordinated child _ 
. care programs need to develop ea wide range of sarvices, including, but ~ 
‘ not Limited to, day care services. . tees 2. ee oe, 
: oY sear 
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a Ye eB DEFINITIONS _ > 


Ly i . 
—--——-.. -. —pA¥-CARE -SERVICES "=~ ‘comprehensive. and. cocrdinated sets of activities _ 
; - providing direct care and protection of infants, preschool and- 
ae yg 8 . school-age children outside of their own homes during a portion 
_ te > of a 24-hour day.1/ Comprehensive services include, but are not 
‘ : os limited to, educational, social, health, and nutritional services 
. “ and parent participation. Such services require provision of sup- 
, ' porting activities, including edministration, coordination, admis- 
sions, training, and evaluation. — a 


ADMINISTERING AGENCY. -- any agency which either directjy or. indirectly 
SO \ geceives Federal funds for day care services subject to the Fedéral 
a  “S¥mteragency Day Care Standards and which has ultimate responsibility | 
_ / gor the conduct of such a program. . Administering agencies may 
- geceive Federal furds through a Scate agency or directly from the 
Federal Government. There may be more than one adminisyering © 
agency in a single community. - 
oe. A | 
OPERATING AGENCY -~ ah agency directly providing day care services with 
funding from an administering agency. In some cases, the administer- 
ing and operating agencies may be the same, @.g., public welfare . 
departments or community action agencies which directly operate 
_° programs. Portions of the required services way be performed by’ 


= the administering agency. v4 = 
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DAY CARE FACELITY -- the place where day care services are provided to 
a ‘ ~. .ehildred, e.g., family day care homes, group day care homes, and 
 & _ . & day care centers. Facilities do not necessarily provide the full 
— Oe  - Bange of day care services. Certain services may be provided by ° 
the administering or operating agency. —s . 
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Ae ge ead V7 The Office of Economic Opportunity. uses 7 hours as ‘the minimum time 
ov --- - perted for its preschool day care programs;tovever, most of che Standards 
. in this documant are also applicable to part-day Head Start programs. 
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STANDARDS -- standarfs, consist of both Interagency ‘Requirements and 


 Becommendations. The Requirements only are presented in this . 
documant; the Recommendations wilt be iss separately. 


ney Re Girements °- & mandatory policy which id appficable ee 
to ali programs ang acilities funded in whole or -in part through... 
Federal appropriations. . Pe a ae ‘ 


Licy, based on what” me 
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 [nteragency Recoumendatibns e- an pptional ) 
‘ds known or sonerally held to be valid for. 

davelepment which’ is recommended by the Fede al.agencies and. 
~ which edniniatic lye secant should strive to achieve. ' \ - 
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na ee “the Jegislative mandates “of ee cents opportunity jaadisenes ee, 
“lof 1967 require that the Secretary of ‘Health, Education, and Welfare and a 
- ‘the Director: ‘of the Office af Economig Opportunity. eh ere programs: a 
‘ ynder their “Jurisdictions h provide daycare $0 4s. obtain, if ‘poss 
, edble, @ conmon set of program Standards and regulations and to: estab- 
°. digh mechanisms for coordination at State and local Levels. the: Secretas, 
Ved Labor. has joinéd with che Director of the Office, of Economic.’ Opportu- 
*. ‘pbey and ‘the Secretary af Health, Education, and Welfare in approving _ 
“these: Standards. ~ Accordingly, this document sets forth. ‘Federal. Inter- 


agency Requirements which day care programs must meet, if. they are 
| see ahs funds un under any of. the following programe: a5 oa - 
. - ‘ _ “Taple IV of the Social Security Act ae oe 
a | Part Anokid to: Families’ with 1 Daperiteat | 
- Part B-child aes : 


aaa oe mre I of thé’ ‘Economie opré 
Yee + Community Action Programs. 


niche m1 of the Ecdnomic ‘opportunity Act . i ae , 


a 2 
aoe a oo Pare Be-Assistance for Migrant, and other Seasofially 
a a ae > Employed, Farmworkers and Their Families (These Federal 

te ar a Interagency Requirements. will not apply in full to | 
Ge 26 Fen migrant ‘programs uneil July ly 1969.) va ‘A 


oo. Sas | 
ta er ee & Title v of. the Economic Opportunity Act - 


vd ae 3)... pare Be-Day Care Projects — 
rae : il “} Bes ge a a4 = . ie a _ : . & 


ec 


nt and Training hee . 


Manpower Deve open 
. 


, oy.) Thele T of ‘the Elementary and Secondary paciein: Act. ase 

= “¢ | (Programs. fund under: ‘this ‘title may be subject Co these a 
OC. Requirements” tl the. divc¥etion of the race and local 

— agenc es. administering aa funds. d. — 
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a These Req exent | WELL “he UD potensntad! ‘by a ‘series of vaecexat” ‘inte?- 

agency, Re ommendations which are not mandatory but represent highly = « 
ke uirements and ‘Racommendaté s taken 


“depirabie objectives. The 
a Sominteere the Federal Interagency Day ‘Care Sta dards. 


tes Federal funding, agencies adminf'stering ie 

i es, pi that the Requirements are ‘met in all facilities 3 

Oh yndeh: che: agencies. | establish, operate, OF. utilize with Federal support. — 

a oS ‘a-factlity: ages not provide all of the required | services, the adminis- 
mn sure that, those that are lacking are aac ; ; 4 


wey 
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si, A a condition for 
ograms must assure 


 pdodnd staring agencies must develop specific cequirenents re 
Federal Interagency Re rements ; 


| . NET he ‘within the. framework of the 
ard: Rec commendations ‘to maintain, extend, and improve thei dey cre ser- = 


o seheas. ‘pddicional. standards developed locally may be highe an the: 
t be at least equal to those pee red for. 


 pederal Requirements and mus 

Licensing or approval as meeting the standards ‘established £ such. 
. licensing. “Under no eireumstances, may they be lower. It i the incent_ 
of the Federal. Goyerpment to raise and never to lower the level af ee 


ae i 3 fae services: in F State. 2 Ge ee 4 
as ; a ‘the Taterage dequiraments will ‘be. uct lized by: Federal agencies - 
a ot che evaluation fe operating programs. ae | 5 tee 2 


s and fact Littes: 


Ging oN tee These Suiemat couer Sel. day, care ‘progy/ 
* aes ea, utilized by che admi cabins agencie e-Yederal- funds, = ~~ 
eh whether these. Yacilig¢ies are’ operated. directly by” the administering agen-: 
BCs -eies or whether contracted too her agencies. Such ‘programs and faci liti 
a yal er ‘also be ALcensed or meet. the standards of a appliggbie * in 
ee : the Stace. ‘Day care my, be provided: | 
or eee a ee a day care tect lity operated ae acaintstering — 0 
ac ee eo ta. a’ dsy. care facility ‘operated by & public, ¥ voluntary, oF 
a ce ja a oe . proprietary organization which enters into & roncract..to a 
’ Sos | | / secant eri oom the. ee agency - fb Beavide oo 


Ww ’ Cage * / 2 . - : | hee oe : 
as ae 7 a re ae 

° n e oat of t nf ‘ | 5 - 

‘ : 1} . i : is : 

: / no. ‘ \ ; ; 
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p . F : 7! (ess for ‘them under : the latter's policies. (The operating : ‘ opt 
ee a \organization. also serve children who are not supported a 
a “py ‘the adminis re agency.) tf a 


_. Through: some ottfer contractual or other arrangement, in 

. | eluding the use of an intermediery organization designed to 

ae 4 provide coordinated day care services, or the use of facil-. 

. a + detes proviced by employers, ;Labor unions, or joint employer-— 
| -unfon orgs.ications. rr -% 3 


| 
ey -. Through the purchase of care by an, individual receiv ng aids Ee 
4 tq’ families with dependent children or ‘child welfare services — : 
re we He » funds for the service. 3 Pere co | 


ae ey Requirements can be waived whea the administering agency can, show 
' ghat the requested waiver may advance dnnovation and expert mentation and . 
extend services without loss of quality in the facility. Paivers mist be. . 
consistent with the provisions of law. Requests for waivdrs should be = 
‘addressed to the regional office of the Federal agency ich is providing 
‘the funds. Requirenents of the Licensing authority in a. State cannot be 
waived by the Federal regional office. a oo eee 8 


' The Requirements apply to all day care programs 4nitially funded / ae! 
-, and to those refunded after July 1, 1968. "Administering agencies are | 
f expected to 4nmediately initiate planning and action to _achLeve full 
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comp LLance within a reasonable ‘time. Except where noted, Up to. il year. 


may be allowed for éompliance provided there is evidence of progress-and: & 
"good intent to céuply. | Co ee ae 
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oS Te baste resp sibility for enforcement of ‘the Requirements lies. 

with the administering agency. Acceptance of Tederal funds is an agree- 

pant to. abide hy the Requirements. State agencies are expected. to review 
ant tas and factiities et -thalocel Love for which they have responsi- 


: —* bality and wake sure that the Requirements are met, SOntOmP 
; he gypunds for suspension oF termination of Federal: funds. 


ae 7 2, oe The Federal agencies acting in concert vill also plan to review 
oe ee * operation of. selected facilities. eT ee oO 
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- gust be concerned with health matters, the nurse with soc 
‘activities, and the parent coordinator with helping prof 


‘gram design must take into account these (coup 
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 COMPHEHENSIVE AND: COOMPINATED. SERVICES oe 

E4al which fuile.;* ir, ‘for convenience, arranged accord- : 

jes of activities. or service. Day care works 

4s a unity to the progam. The educator | 

fal service — 


essionals.. Pro- 
lex. interrelationships. 
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well, however, only when there 
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1; DAY CARE FACILITIES 
A. Types of. Facilities 


It is expected that & commupity program of day care services ~ 
will require more than one. typa of day care facility if the . | 
‘particular needs of each child ard his parents are to be taken 
‘dato consideration. Listed below are the three major types~of" 

day care facilities to which the Federal Requirements: apply. 

They are defined in terms of the. aature of care Offered. While... 
it Yee a daquize che three ‘types of facilities be available, od 


thig is not Requirement. + - oo . 
-1,. The family day care home serves only ss many children — 
. ag it can integrate into its own physical setting and ¢ ae 


Pa . pattern of living. ‘Te ds especially suitable for 
_ | + “Gnfants, toddlers, and sibling groups and thr neigh- 
borhood-based-day care programs, including those for. 
children needing after-school care. A family daycare) * 
home may serve no more thatsix children (3 through 14). 
. da eotal (no.more than five when the age range 43 infancy | * 


chrough-6), including the family day ee.mother's own - 


children. ie : bas ; 
2. The up day} cat poms otterd tenty-1tke cise, weually “ 
to schoo Aildran, in an extended or modified family 


_ e@pidence. ‘Tt uciiizes one.or several enployees and. 
- vovides care for up to.12 children. 1t is guitable for =, | 
2 ehildren who need bafore- and after-school care, who do 
oP eae BG tas. ek a ee 
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so 
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‘ CO ms ye 7 ‘not require &. great deal of mothering or {ndividual care, 
rn — ‘and who can profit frm considerable association with 
| _ their peers Be , 4 


3, The day carg center serves groups of 12.or more children. ... 
. ae utilizes subgroupings -on the basis of age. and special — _ 
= a ; | > need but provides opportunity’ for the experience and learn- | 
a 7 cov" dmg that accompanies, a.'mixing of ages. Day care centers . 
’ ~ Ste gheeld nove accep’ children under 3 years of age unless 
_:; the care available approximates the mothering in the 
. 2 es family homa. ‘Centers do not usually attempt to simuldce 
en er cm family 1i¢ing. Centers may be established in a variety , 
ye - i of places: ‘privace dwellings, settlement. houses, schools, 
4 Ot i oa! Gale churches, social centers, public housing units, specially — 
a ee constructed facilities, etc. ¥ : 3 pe 
, : : * , é . : a 
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iB. Grouping of Children - 
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“a witaliile es . dpteragency Requirements | | 


resi Hitec eri aa 8 ‘| 

7 —““the-adminiitering sgency, aftecleyermining the kind of 
ad, must. ensure that the following limits 

on gize of groups and ‘thild-to-edyls * ratios are observed. , .) 


~~ 


Fee oe ALL mew faci lictes. must meet the requitwments-prior to | 

Sues ge Federal funding. Existing programs may ba--grasited..up-ta sit - 
9 3 years to meet this requirement, if evidence of progrdss: ae 

and good intent is shown. — ee a oe 


7 ' we Le Jani ly day care -home iV = 7 ' 
; |g. Infancy through 6 years. No more chan = o 4 si | 
-two children ungst 2 and-no more than a7 re 
T/ ta the fise of family day care home, there must always be provision 
- For anothe ‘adult. on whom the fanily day care mother can call in case of 
Can emergency or illness, 8 ‘2 oo = 


“fe hee ty ey ar : , 


ae oe ea gee oh . a ae a 
et se “There are circumstances whire {t would be Bicessary to have on a regular | 
Pla 7. bashes two adults in a family ‘day care home; for example, if one or more ie 
~ tag 8 of: the children yéere retarded, emotionally disturbed, or handicapped 

"gad needgd more than ysual care. — ae fo) ee ee 
: é ° . a a oy — ven 1 i! ‘ yer | | ee. x 
—s Phe wee. af wolunceers.. is very frpropriace in family day care.’ ‘VYolunceers 
fs “pay include older shi idéea.who' are often very suc “essful in. working with. 
YS SQtmgen ebtddzen whes/imdar adequate supetyision, i es 
8" a ose pS ee gs» Poe Bie ee 


“t 


peer as a “tive in 1 total, including. the tently ‘daycare... | 
ne ae Ae ea eae ‘mother’ s own eile under co a old, ere ee : 
fot Be Three eicoueh 14 yeices "No, more “that ee . spore 
. : children, thiaren s the family day care. | 7 
. ne mother’ 8 ch. dren wader 4 — mid. 
Ye oo . 
a | | + 2, Group aay ‘care. hone a oe eo wee 
: : et 2 F ; s . spate 
: . t. ae Three epee 14. years. Groups “may range. up ae 
, Pt ‘to 12. chiidres bu the shild-statf ratio . 
Se _ never exceeds 6 to 1. No child under 3 P : 
oe should be in this type of care. When pre-: Pg got 
| schoo] children are cared for, the: child-stafl oo 
= . ‘ratio should mot ee ‘§ tol. a 
Day care center 3 3)" . | : a, se eae eo 
 whree to 4 years. No nore than. 15 in @ group 4 re 
> with an adult and sufficient assistants,. veupples 
wns by volunteers, “so that the total. ratio of: | ee 
children to. adults is. nara not. greacer than sy 
fe. ae 4 = . 3:69 ) bye L. see ’ 
; * ; oe OS ees baad . 3 wee? 
: ‘ ; : i oat . > 7 : ie oe . os a8 es . ie ‘ 
* Vo sateers Jand- aides may be used to aasiat. “the ‘adult céapoalibie’ | 
successful: 4n working | with... 


for the group. . Teenagers are often aighly 
ex children, but: caution should be exercised An’ giving: ‘them .. EN 


~ Maupervieory reaponsibilfey. over ‘heir. sos haa cae — we ae Jo Si adamamns 
pa faat ly Bay. cares: cher adults to be ae 


called ‘ia case. a an eeirgene) 


provision’ oat be watde:-f0K..9 
y: or 4) tness.. os 
ansible. for. “supervising: the ay: pero, 


tk of ‘the assistancs and voRun~.- 
+h. che children and | 


as possible. 


‘oo 3/7) The adult is) 
“ns SOR. che,children in her ‘group and the, wo 
mn ceers assigned to her. ork 
their parents, giving as much individual aceention 

state, responsible for | 


. , yolunteers may be used to ‘gupplenent the paid 
| inelude older children wb: are" ¢iotten highly ~ : 
{dn' should be. exercised 


oo he group. They may 
4 successful ‘in working with younger children, “Cautt 
a ae fn — teenagers oe responsi bilicy <— ret unk oo 


aera ale Uy aban eG = Fe 
ee o. ‘ . « “s ‘es ‘ ° 
; 4? w 4 
; of a. 
— ig + 4 
. 4, i : . sa : oS * 
ao —~ ee a4 
se ere e ae & oo 
b. Four to.6 years. wo woke than 20 in @ group 7 _ = | 
woth an adult and qui ficient assistants, supple- ~~ - 
‘."- mented by volunteers, 80 that the total ratio of 
; children to adult ‘ts nopmably not greater than 
«7 tol. *N a = SS 
a ae. CD sight & Ay on L 
~~ > @, Six through 16’ years. ; Ko move than 25 in @ . - | 
* “group with an adult and sufficient assistants, _ o. 
supplenented by volunteers, 50 that tHe total © 2 | 
ratio of children to adults is gormally-not ~ ao ” 


. greater than 10 to 1, 


oo . a 4 : oe oo mo _ _ ‘ 
Federal Interagency Requirements have not been set for center. ae 
care of children under 3 years of age. If prograzis. offer _" 


~eenter. care for children younger than 3, State licensing regula-. 
' ehons and requirements must be met. Center. care for children - 
under 3 dannot ibe offered if the State authority not estab- 
lished acceptable standards. for such care. . _ 


; ‘ : on ; Ae - 4 ¢ . . . one 

C. Licensing ox, Approval of Facilities 4s Meeting the Standaxds 

fer Such Licensing _. Sg ee - fs | 

ency irements—~~+ 2 _ me! 

cers au eoen Sy 7 , af 2 | ; > 
Day care facilities (1.e.,, family day care-homes, group day _- 

care homes, and day gare. centers), must be licensed or approved 

_ as meeting the -atandards for such licensing. - If the State 

‘Licensing Law does not fully cover the ‘licensing of these + 
" facilities, acceptable standards must be developed by the © 


‘Udcensing authority oF the State welfare department and each ‘ 

facility mist meet these standards if they are to receive 

Federal funds, oe es : ae < are 
| | a ; ~ y on, . 


7z, ENVIROIDIENTAL STANDARDS » at tee 4 9% 


= A Location of Day Care Facilities & 


. tie agency Requirements , 4 my ee 

. ‘ ; . < a P Rad e a ae, - Ph ey 
1. | Members of low-income of other groups in ‘the population... 

te gS and geo raphic areas who (a) aré eligible‘under the regula- 

. + | phone of the funding agency and (b) have the greatest = 
'. gelative need must 06 given pridrity in the provision of Poe 

" days came services. — , o ao: 


. 
¥ . bar . a g * - 
‘ ‘ .  } 7 res : \ 
. : ry : : : , 
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7 : o> 2..T8 establishing or utilizing'e.day care facility, all ©. .- 
‘ae es & oe an phe’ following factors must be taken into con ideration: 4/ . 


a ; 3 _-b, Convenience to the home or work site of parents to. 
a ys a enable-them to participate in the program. . 


-~ _ wy ¢.. Provision of equal opportunities for people of all, 
m4 . - os ‘peegal, ealeural, ‘and economic groups to make use of 
_ ‘the facility. 7 Ss ee ee 


‘ iy re . ae Accessibility of other resources which enhance the” 
. ta day care program. . a er: 


b a 
5 


a a a . @. Opportunities for involvement of the parents and 
~ es — "the -medghborhodd. +” a _ 


a 
* 7 


Bo a og 9, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 requires that serv- "* | 
rn .. ices in programs receiving Federal funds are used and a oe. 
—— . . gvailable without discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
ie - or national origin. . - * _ 


* ; 5 me 7 


B. Safety and Sanitation 


, | [nteragency Requirements °% : * as _ 


' . @¢ . ; mo 
. . 1. The facility and grounds used by the chi léren must meet the. 
: re > | drements of the appropriate safety and sanitation | 
ee a ow : auphorities. “= . . 
oe 2. Where safety and sanitation codes applicable to family day 

' oe care homes, group day care homes, or, day care centers do 
, not exist or are not being implemenced, the operating agency 
~ re es or the administering agency must work with the appropriate 
- eS safety and sanitation authorities to secure technical 
, & ; | . advice which will enable. them to provide adequate safeguards. 


F ’ eos t 
~ : a. . ' 


re rd a] No universal requirements can be established to govern every local 
| situation. There sus , however, be consideration of each of these factors 
“da light of. the overs § objectives of the'day care program and the legal 
-. pequigements. which exist, such as title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
. 1966 and. citle TV, part,B, of the Social Security: ‘Act. .3 
—— : aa _* & . . ‘ 


< $ : a Ny of : 

. . ‘ ,r -t : ‘el 
¥ 7 ats 

3) ae : i i. ’ 
F . ee , 
\ ; eal 3 | cad 
wv : ; ' 
6. Sudtability of Facilities . . 
Jnceragency Requirements . ee So a 2 oe 
‘ r A oe e . tow, ‘ 


k. Each facility must ‘provide space and ‘equipment for free | 
play, rest, privacy; and a vange of indoor and outdoor ' 
program activities guited to the children's ages and the 


size of the group. There must besprovisions. for meeting 


the partiquiar needs of those handicapped children enrolled * 
‘{n the program. Minimum requirements in lude: - a ye 


_ ae Adequate indoor and outdoor, space. for’ eee 

‘A - appropriate to their ages, with separate’ ro 

\ 5 ‘ox areas for cooking, toilets, and other purposes. 
3. | es 


‘b.’ Floors and walls which can be fully ‘cleaned’ and . gd 


maintained and which are nonhazardous tothe =. ‘ 
. children's clothes and health. : .: 4 
a4 ‘ . _« . . eo . . 
a Ventilation and temperature adequate for each child’s 
7 8 _gafety and comfort. | ee : a ; 
: =o g : . i \ . \ oy) e x , . 
de “Safe and comfortable arrangements for nap. for  —=|—_- 
' young children. - eae “a i ae 
e. isolation of the child who becomes ill, 
to\provide him with quiet and rest and reduce the -.- Leer 
< ‘risk of infection oF contagion to others... + ae aes 
: se , 7 he =~ | , 7 . os . : . : oe . ° . . ‘ 
RTT, EDUCATIONAL SERVICES — ole 
” ' | oe oo — ; ba 


| Phterag ency Requixements: 
4. Educational opportunities gust be provided every child. 7 
Such opportunities should be appropriate to the child's. ° 


? age regardless of the type-of fapility in which he is . a - . 
enrolled, 1.¢@.; family day care home, group’ day care i 
- 7 ‘nome, ors day care center. = ic ts “eS , 


1 +2 2. Tfyeacional ectivitiee must be under the supervision and . 
3 Pen? i, @ etion of a staff mamber trained ‘or experienced in |. 


7“ " ghild growth and development, ‘Such supervision they te 
a re | provided from. & cancral point. for day care homes. i 


® ‘ : . : 
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r . i ae ‘ 
e sie : . ‘, | ' 
u ° : , 
SS ws 9: 
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| Ys 3, The persons providing direct care for chil ren in the, 
MS 8 = 2 ”. facility must have pad training oF danonatrated abilpty | 
eo te ew do working -with epfldren, ” eee re 


; . so &. Each facility must have toys, games, equipment and material, 
+ a GE. a jbooks, ‘éte., for educators development and creative expres- - 
. 3 ‘sion appropriate to the particular type of facility and age, 
'. level, of the children. , Pid 9%, ee « ~ 2 
-. °, $. The daily ‘activities for each child -ir:the facility must 
a be designed to influence & positive concept of self and: — 
ay % Saye x -potivation ang to enharice his social, cognitive, and com- 
ee ee '« munication skills. s/ ee, toe : 


. 


"<1, SOCIAL SERVICES 


23 _ Interagency Requirements . 
| 1. Provision must be made for social services which are 
. * under the. supervision of a staff menber trained or 
woo ‘ oe experienced in the field. Services may be provided in 


fm . * e  , the facility or by the administering or. operating agency. 
' he , 1 ; _ 4 ; ; 


4 2. Nonprofessionals must be used in productive roles tq | 
| oe vo. _ ~puovide social services. ; ; ee 
7 ; : 


° 


3.. Counseling and ‘guidance must be. available to the family 
to help. it determine the appropriateness ‘of day care, the 
best facility for a particular child, and the possibility ~ . 
_ : , . a . 4 o~ ; . ‘ e 
S/° Tor school-age children, it is Cia ives the policies at.the day 
_ + >. Gare, facility be flexible enough to allow the children.to go and come 
from the day care facility in accordance with their ability to become’ 
_ % = independent and to accept 2 Pepe mere emearearee School-age chil- 
0 ao. + “dren also must have opport ties to take part in activities away. from ° 
| \ the aay care tech lity and te choose their own friends.’ 7 


in mind that for school-age children the 


The day care staff must ke 
1 educational. componenc.' The day care’ staff 


* gehool is providing the fo ! 
- | ave wore nearly “parent supp ements." Thay have ‘responsibility, however, 
go supervise homework and brgaden the childreg's educational, cultural,’ | 


ta) and recreational horizons, / © 
a ’ oo sar P a o * 
Te ~ 
» . 4 : e s “ ie 
\ si ¢ : ' 


of alternative plan for care. The staff must also develop ° 
. effective programs of referral to additiowal resources. - 
which meet family:needs. ° oat ig, Ws 
Continuing assessment must be made with the parents of the ; 

‘child's adjustment in the day. care program and of the family 
situation. a ee «¢ ‘ a 
§, There must be procedures for ‘eoordinatiof and cooperation —— 
with other organizations offering those resources which 
- may be required by the child and his family. = ” . 
ed by Federal agencies providing funds, pro- « 
system to determine 


t of all of the cost | 


6. . Where. permitt 
vision "should be made for an objective 


- the ability of families ‘to pay for. par 


. of day care and for payment. 
_y. | HEALTH-AND, NUTRITION SERVECES ws 
j ee , ge | 


os no Interagency Requirements a 
eee The operating ot adninistering agency ust assure that the... 
ow heath of ‘the children and the safety of the enviroment: ‘ 
ae ‘supervised by & qualified physician. . 6/ oe we 
dental, madical, and other health. 

to his age upon eritering day care”. 
to his age and . A 


v 


valuations appropriate 


. at thild must receive 
_ o> “gad subsequently at intervals appropriate 


. 3 tate of health. 7/:. ees oT 2. 
. ae? ( a att a. _ Pe i. 
4. Arrangements oust be mide for madical and dental cate and“ 


nt for each child using existing - ; 


ad 


 othar health related trea 


$7 While nurses oF ofhers with appropriate training and experience may: 4 
plan and supervise the healt aspects fa day care program, the total.” , 
plan should be reviewed by a paediatric : 

daterested in ehild health. Itedlly, 
. dg planning the total dsy care program and 
- as the: program is cartied out. Consul ation on technical safety-and = 
a environmental matters may (ba. provided other, specialists. Individual — 
. -.  pealeh evaluations and padical and dental care ‘should be carried out = 
: only .by ,bighly qualified physicians an dentists. “gre ak ~ 
ecently hada: compfehensive i: 


tf the’ chtld ‘entering day care has| not -r 
provided promptly after. 


‘ a 
ae ‘ * 


7 tape eveluacion by a physician, this ‘should be 
he enters 6 day care program.” | oe? ee 
: _ no. | 
: | . . 7 _ ‘ : | 7 fe, eg ae . . 
re ee ee 


"oe ge 


he absence of other financial = *, 
r administering agency must = a co 
such treatment with eo ia: 


ecununity vesourees. Int 
rr oe 2 ‘gasources, the operating 9 ni 
4 i ere ‘provide, whenever authorized by law, 
din Soh a dts own funds. 8/ Ee i 
: “t , =. 4. The facility must provide a.daily evaluation of. each 
a .ehild for indications of illness». 
re oe a. Bs ‘The adninistering ox operating agency must ensure that 
ak oe vs): egeh ghild has available co him all immunizations appro- " 
rag ge 7 vs pwhace "to Ais age. — a oy OY the 
be “Advance arrangements must. be. made for the care of a child : ‘a 
. a “who is ‘injured or becomes ill, including isolation if neces- 
ca | Pe "" o" gazys notification of his parents, and provisions for. * 
7 Fo @nmegency medical care or first aide 
eg. oe, a ‘ a [ee . —— Mae a — Oe iPS 
a 7. The facility must provide adequate and nutritious meals : 
a - apd snacks. prepared in & tafe end sanitary manner. Con- 
oe ae : sulation should be available from a qualified nutritionist 
ee or food service specialist... = | or 
’ 'g. all staff members of the facility must be. aware of the hazards 
of infection and accidents and how they can minimize such 


’ 7 “i eo” ae ; 
Pee 4 ee Be hazards. ; 
4 7 29 . Fi : ‘ - ; ; 4 : . te 


G7 Because day. care is designed co supplement. parencal care and. strengthen 
families, che agency should help parents to plan and carry out & progran: 
7 4° og medical, and dental.care for the children. Agencies should not makey 
- the arrgngemants unless the parents Are unable to do so. -The agency ~~ 
ces and help payents-to make use of 


should help to find funds and ‘services : 
may include making appointments; obtaining.” | ~ 


| . | * these sesourses. Such help 
Ye die transportation; giving reminders and checking to be sure appointments ; 
at! gee hept,s prescriptions filled, medication and treatments a stered; - 
rr er Educational programs and soctal services should be qvailable to-help 
i | fambligs carry out health.plans. a yt | gl 7 
cances where the Federal funds — 
, has the ultimate . 
h services because . 


fe sey PS hs | us ‘, 
. oa.” ot 4 The day care agency, however, if those 
Cte [wpe Legally available 
“i ' 7 gesponsibility of ‘ens 
bie péxénts are uns 
‘gemi lies with dep 


health. services 


not ; 


* 


. 7 ‘ . = a : bah a : 5 
a a oe - oe a A 
- . 8 _ sc ‘ * _ . t - Z 2. 7 2 : 
er "4. gy Staff of the facility and volunteers must have periodiq 
- oo —  . .. -ggsessments of the}x - hysical and mental competence to — 
re ; a - care Lor children. gt . ee, Se . 2 
a : Vos _ ‘os . : : 1, . 
: . “10. The operating or adriinistering agency must ensure that a: 
QC. -- gdequaté health records arg maintained on every child and 
, ~ "every staff member who has contact with children. 4 
=: VE, TRAINING OF STAFF _ a: : 
| . . I nteragency Requirements —~ \ | ae 
"1, fhe ‘Operating or administering agency must provide ‘or |, 
oF. 4 _ arrange for the provision of orientation, continuous” 
= % _ inservice training, and supervisiog for all.staff involved 
4 iq i a day, care program > professionals ,/nonprofessionals, and 
~ volunteers -- in general program goals ,as well as specific 
' -  ppogram areas; 1.8., nutrition, health, child growth, dnd - 
deve lopment, including the meaning of supplementary care to. 
— - the chilg, ¢ducational guidance and remedial techniques, 
and the relation of the community’ to the child. 10/ 
‘ . : . e . . oe 5 . } 
q ‘ N . ; 7 : + 2 
; "2, Staff must be assigned responsibility for, organizing and’ 
| ‘ codrdinating the training ‘program. 5 or ee pO HE 
a os . 7" r : : Je oo. \. op J 
= 9/ Tuberculin tests or chest X-rays should ensure that ail persons having os 
* contact with He children are free of tuberculosis. Physical and mental. ~. 
: 2 competence are better assured by regular-visiting and supervision by - 
fy oO ‘competent, supervisors than .by routine medical tests or examinations. 
oe re . - < . me a + oe ; : ; : ae 
oN * 3 0/' Special techniques: for training of day care mothers in family day /~-- 
fa 2 . seare home may need to be developed. . One example of such technique 2 a9 
. the use of a'"zoving trainer" who would have responsibility for working — . 
* @n & continuous’ basis with. several day care motheps in their own homes. — 
. . Volunteers could also be used as substitutes in family day care hemes. to .— 
’ : gllow day care mothers to participate in. group training sessions at other © 
i a locations. oe a a% . & © ee at 4 eee ae: 


universities, public schools, voluntary < 


“fe BtY . Parsons from colleges and 
yt organisations, professional groups, govermant agoncies, and similar. 
rr ar organizations ean offer valuable contributions to: the total training 
: : fam. . oa a . ers : . . . . a . = ” ‘ . # ' “ . , 2 
: ne : . . . : - a 13. “ . . . : » 
é oa NS - «. . , ce i . < 
- ” aa * ~ A ® . 


NX. 


/ ‘Policy’ advisory coumittees , t i 
 Anvolving pazente in decisions aboug'the program, will vary depending upon. 
the adainistering agencies and. faci a ee : 


Rac 


~ 


&, Policy advisory coum 


@ 


3. 


ay 


— ‘: . rs _ 2A ‘ i.” . ; 
| 2, . Parents: ve the opportualty to ‘become invélved chain. 


.* 


. must be @ policy, advisory committee. or its equivalent at 


. Whenever an agency (1.€.,° an operating or dn administeting 


Wonprofessional staff must be given career progression: oppoty 


tunities which include job upgrading and work related train- 


” 
. 


ang and education. 


oo NIL. PARENT INVOLVEMENT ye Pe eee 


Requivements tt (A oe ee 


es must be provided parents at cimes convenient" 


on_of\ the day care facility. °. : 


Ci di 


he 


agency): provides day. care for 40 or more children, there. ~ . ao 


. chat administrativ! level where most. decisions are made. aay a 


| “children's and fant, prograns.- 


- 4) assisting in the 


. [27 That level where decisions are 
. ‘operaced, the biring of staff, the bud 
. of applications: to funding agencies, 


* should include representatives of professional organizations, 


The commitcee membe ship should include not. less than.50° 
‘percent parents OF parent reptesentatives, selected by ‘the “A 
‘parents Chemselves in a democratic fashion. Other members 


or individuals who have particular know ledge or skills in. 


tees 13/ must perform productive: > | 
but nat limited, 0: ee a a 


” functions, ine Luding »| 
. oo : Ye 


velopment’ of the programs and, Be 4 ee: 
approving applica ons for funding. “ou & as 


. ‘, ee ‘ - 7 . 7 ; a J “p 


mide on the, kinds of; programs tobe ; 
jgecing of funds, and the submission -. 
1 ~ te 3 . 


o a \ 2 a _ aS va : : . ‘ : F 
structure providing a formal means for. 
ities involved. — 
- 2 . 


a ,pe 3 : ; : 
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oe a aeae > | pdomin the program, 
"0 la « NTLIe " ADAINISTRATION. AND COORDINATION”. 


, i tne oe Foy 


a | 7 
of _ ; _ : _* = fee 2 4 my _ 
: b,. ‘Participating in the nomination ang ‘selection of the 


program director, at the operating and/or administering a 


ee 


‘og. “Advising on.the recruitment and selection of staff 
. kad Wolunteers.— are es ee 


° 4 


.@. Serving ‘as.a channel for hearing ‘complaints. on ; 
the program. ee ie nee ota 


‘ ag Y a : \ ; ‘ ‘ _ eo —_ oF 
i '/ Bore, Assisting in organizing activities for parents. = =|. 


‘Weuming a degree of responsibilit for communi. il 


Jee ag ae ae ne g- 


‘de InitLacing. suggestions and ideas for program improve-" . - . aa 


io eae = .* eatds with apd es and encourag! g their participa- 
. F io 2 POA a, we a 


i a oO? wd: ‘ 
a ; ot ww . 2 1 2 é . “ woe | 
= » a i ' 


ge 
Pye 


“RS adme nistracion 16/, “Ee ate 8 


s. ‘1, The personnel policies. of ‘the operating agency must be” 
‘4.00 governed by written policies which provide for job” 


< oe _) oo. "" descriptions , qualification requirements, objective — 


sey st 2” “geview of grievances, and. complaints, a sound compen-— 
ea eR a RA, “gation plan, and statements. of employee benefits and 


a 


oe : " “ pesponsibilieies. oe . a Ga . 


7 rhe. The methods of recruiting and selecting personnel must . 


a fn fo qgpsure equal opportunity for all interested persons to | 


7 a ie = file an application ‘and have it considered Within | 
ees  geasonable criteria. By 


the effective use of nonprofessional sitions and for 
. |. peiority in employment to welfare recipi 
_  loweineoue people filling those positions. . 


BLY) "Where Che administering agency contracts for ‘services vith private “~~ 


" Gndividuala or propriefary organizgaeiong, it must include contractual _ 
“gequirements designed to achieve the objectives of this séction. 
‘ ai ‘ 7 ‘ nd ae a" oo ” ame, : Ae - : . 
° ae . Paes : z ; ¢. . e an ‘i : 


7 - 


. mathods. for recruitment and selection must provide for — * 


nts gad other i 


~ ’ 2 ae 
roe , \ 
i . 4 5 "my . 
do ’ 4 oe ‘ ‘ 
a : ~ 4 
we a a | 
— = as ' 
‘ 3. The staffing pattern of the facility). reinforced by fae ee 
-”  geaffing pattern of the operating and administering, agency. 
; Me be in reasonable accord with the staffing patterns: 
Me a “oytlined in the-Héead Stare Manual of Policies and Instruc~ - 


‘ 2 sg ge * *. edons 18/° and/or recommended ‘standards developed by national ~~ - 
ae a 7, + atandaed-setting organizations: ee BD hag! (gt ae ae 


to ; eo el +. ; poe de es eg : o 
AAO Dee BE _ & In providing day care through purchase: of care arrangements 
5 3 Poe. ge through ‘use of intermediary organizations, the administer-' 
ing agency. should allow waivers by the operating agency oa 
only with respect to such administrative matters and:pro- 
cedures’ as are related: to their other functions &s profit- 9. 
. gmaking or private nonprofit organizations; provided, that | 


ger... in order for substantial Federal funds to be used, such 
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